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THE  DRIFT  OF  PERUVIAN  LETTERS 


By  CARLETON  BEALS 


AS  IN  Mexico,  Peruvian  literature  mu^  writers  muA  overleap  the  handicaps  of  their 
necessarily  lag  behind  the  pla^'c  arts  as  medium.  If  they  have  not  done  it  to  the  extent 
a  form  of  national  and  universal  expression,  that  have  the  painters,  nevertheless  a  similar 
Ju^  as  painting  has  been  retarded  because  of  revolution  has  been  occurring  in  literature — 
the  feilure  to  reconcile  Indian  and  Spanish,  the  writers,  too,  arc  forerunners  of  the  new 
highland  and  coait,  duality  and  to  forge  a  Peru 

si^cantunihedcollecftivity,  so  has  literature;  The  6r^t  literature  of  Peru  was  colonial, 
language  and  ideas  are  even  more  enslaved  to  Spanish,  imported.  The  out^nding  exception, 

separatist  forces.  Painting  can  copy  dired  from  save  for  the  lo^  work  of  Inocencio  Mamani 

nature,  from  life  and  work.  Presumably  litera'  and  Tucupa  Munas — written  in  the  Quechua 

ture  might  do  the  same,  save  that  the  language  language — is  Garcilaso.  His  *udy  of  the  Incas 

with  more  <itubbom  hi^orical  and  cultural  and  the  Conquer  reveals  clearly  two  ages, 

cxxitcnt,  is  more  closely  linked  with  traditions  two  cultures,  though  in  sympathy  at  leaA, 

and  set  ways  of  thought.  Not  that  it  has  he  is  more  Incan  than  Spanish.  He  was  bom 

greater  cultural  significance  as  an  art,  it  is  of  the  fir^  embrace  of  the  two  races.  His  ^ther 

merely  less  fiexible,  less  universal,  more  was  Spanish  but  he  suckled  the  mi^  of  an 

freighted  with  ideas  that  cannot  be  disasso'  Indian  princess;  this  made  the  Inca  impress 
dated  firom  the  pa^.  Each  word  represents  upon  him  the  Wronger, 
the  hi^ry  of  a  people;  this  is  not  so  true  of  But  after  him,  save  for  the  despised  Mariano 
ab^rad  color.  The  cultural  duality,  or  better,  Meljar,  who  dared  to  use  some  of  the  syntaxes 

heterogeneity  of  Peru  is  thus  more  inevitably  of  the  Arcet,  and  who  died  young  and 

imbedded  in  the  language.  As  after  the  frill  frustrated,  all  attempt  at  cultural  synthesis 

of  the  Roman  empire,  new  literatures  could  ends;  the  chain  breaks;  colonialism  dominates, 

not  develop  until  the  vulgar  tongues  of  western  The  literature  of  the  Republic  remained 
Europe  had  more  or  less  taken  on  definite  out'  colonial,  perhaps  in  an  even  more  puerile  sense 
line,  so  the  idiom  of  Peru  is  not  yet  fixed,  than  before.  Witness  Luis  Benjamin  Cisneros’ 

More  people  speak  Quechua  than  Spanish,  feirly  recent  elegy  to  Alfonso  XIII.  Prc' 

Though  the  dominant  political,  commercial  Independence  colonial  literature  at  leaA  had 

and  literary  language  is  Spanish,  it  mu^  wait  some  intrinsic  vitality  in  the  very  fadt  of 

upon  the  assimilation  of  the  Quechua  and  Spanish  domination.  When  this  conditioning 

other  folk,  for  the  forging  of  a  more  composite  fadtor  disappeared.  Republican  literature  based 

language  which  will  have  warmth  and  signifr  upon  colonial  forms  and  themes  was  doubly 

•cance  and  flexibility,  until  a  truly  Peruvian  thin  and  ludicrous.  Felipe  Pardo  and  Jose 

expression  in  literature  can  emerge.  Antonio  de  Lavalle  for  in^ance  evoked  the 

Faulty  language  medium  even  prevents  com'  colony  with  undtuous  no^lgia.  In  general, 

pletely  truthful  examination  of  the  Peruvian  remarks  Mariategui,  ’’Peruvian  literature  is  a 

Kene;  even  more  than  the  painters,  the  heavy  indige^ible  rhapsody  of  Spanish  liter* 
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ature;  all  works  ignore  the  living,  true  Peru.” 

Ricardo  Palma  in  his  Tradiciones  peruanas 
goes  somewhat  deeper,  is  at  lea^  superficially 
loyal  to  the  Republic.  Though  he  completely 
excludes  the  Incaic  spirit,  wholly  ignores  the 
Indian  and  the  Sierra  and  glorifies  Lima  and 
the  Colony,  his  Tories  and  types  ring  true. 
He  gave  the  RepubUc  deficient  vision  con' 
ceming  its  ethnic,  psychological  and  social 
composition,  but  Palma  at  lea^  gives  reminis' 
cent  vitality  by  his  earthy  satire,  je^  and  ip 
reverent  fantasy;  and  as  a  member  of  the  new 
middle'class  bureaucracy  allied  with  a  budding 
bourgeoisie,  he  exalts  vulgar  types  and  ridicules 
the  Vice'regal  pre^ige  and  ari^ocracy.  But 
indire<ftly  he  is  strongly  influenced  and  at' 
tracfted  by  the  old  mores,  he  is  bland,  sensual, 
sugary.  He  couldn't  escape  or  transcend  Lima. 

The  Lima  influence  of  early  Republican 
days  is  completely  Iberian^ African,  with  a 
sense  of  pageantry.  The  Limeno  is  a  colori^; 
the  mountaineer  is  musical,  lyrical  and  dram' 
atic.  Mariategui  delcares  that  for  the  Limeno 
“love  is  a  medieval  dance,”  but  for  the  moun' 
taineer  and  the  fallen  race  of  tlie  Andes  "it 
is  the  choral  transmitter  of  the  voices  of 
dcAiny.”  But  these  Andean  voices  are  long 
mute  in  Peruvian  literature;  the  writers, 
even  if  raised  in  the  Andes,  all  went  to  Lima 
for  their  inspiration  and  form.  Wliereas  Palma 
was  so  definitely  of  the  coa^  as  to  interpret 
at  lea^  that  part  of  Peru  with  considerable 
validity,  the  writers  who  descended  from  the 
Sierra  were  transplanted,  had  their  cultural 
roots  cut,  and  wrote  with  a  foreign  accent  of 
things  that  were  not  in  their  blood;  they  were 
weaker  in  theme  and  treatment  than  the  real 
Limenos. 

Gonzalez  Prada,  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  marks  the  fir^  break  from 
purely  Spanish  models  to  a  more  general  Eu' 
ropean  influence —  a  more  cosmopolitan  atti' 
tude,  consequence  of  British  imperiah'sm  and 
Paris  culture.  He  is  Parnassian,  HelleniAic, 
pagan.  His  Pdginas  libres,  more  occidental  and 
European,  less  Spanish  and  colonial,  break  with 
the  Vice'regal  tradition,  provide  a  true 
metropolitan  literature.  If  he  did  not  provide 
a  new  Peruvian  viewpoint,  he  at  leaA  deAroyed 
old  walls,  letting  in  new  light  and  air.  His 
words  are  those  of  an  accuser,  not  one  who 
realizes  his  concepts,  critical  rather  than  syn' 
thetical  and  creative.  He  recognized  the  true 
Peru  to  be  not  that  of  the  Creoles  and  foreign' 
ers  inhabiting  a  narrow  Arip  of  coaA  but  of 
the  Indians  in  the  Cordillera.  And  he  adds 
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regretfully,  “Peru  is  a  mountain  crowned  by 
a  cemetery.”  "Peru  is  a  sick  organism;  wher* 
ever  the  finger  is  pressed,  pus  spurts.”  He 
railed  against  colonialism,  Peru’s  ineffedive 
“childhood,”  and  againjft  the  gaseous  verbosity 
of  tropical  rhetoric  and  Limehan  pudginess— 
“Better  to  be  iron  than  a  cloud.”  But  if  he 
saw  clearly,  he  could  not  create  in  accordance 
with  his  critical  under^nding. 

Gonzalez  Prada  was  followed  by  Abelardo 
Gamarra,  known  as  “El  Tunante”  and  by 
Seguro,  writers  of  manners,  interpreters  of 
provincial  cu^oms.  They,  along  with  Prada, 
attempted,  at  times,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  ^reet,  to  discover  the  true  Peruvian 
vernacular,  but  their  work,  at  bc^,  is  local, 
anecdotal,  incidental.  Naturally  they  were 
bitterly  criticized  for  their  syntax,  grammar 
and  generous  political  spirit. 

The  more  modem  Jose  Santos  Chocano 
represents  a  throwback.  Despite  his  original 
forms,  he  really  belongs  to  the  colonial  spirit, 
to  the  Spam'sh  rhetoricians  and  to  the  Limefian 
super'exuberance,  lacking  re^raint  and  dis' 
cipline.  The  Andean  is  sober,  disciplined, 
^yli^ic,  synthetic,  hierarchical.  But  the  much 
touted  Chocano,  full  of  wild  indiscipline  and 
contradictions,  is  merely  an  eloquent  spedator 
of  the  real  Peru.  All  his  fantasies  are  external, 
alien,  modeled  on  Spanish  literature,  on  Byron 
and  Victor  Hugo,  sensitive  of  waves  of 
modernity  from  abroad  but  not  from  Peru. 
Indeed  be  is  a  throwback,  even  further  than 
the  Colony;  he  belongs  to  the  swashbuckler 
Conquerors  rather  than  the  organized  epoch 
of  the  colony.  He  celebrates  the  hardy  heroes 
of  those  early  shadowy  battles. 

The  futuri^  generation,  the  generation  of 
1910,  which  at  fir&  showed  promise,  soon 
sputtered  out,  became  more  colonial  than  the 
colony.  It  is  typified  by  the  ^erile,  ariAo' 
cratic,  reactionary  Riva  Aguero.  That  genera¬ 
tion  soon  became  merely  the  voice  of  the  land¬ 
holding  class  ree^blishing  itself  after  a  wave 
of  radical  ideas  and  military  di^urbance.  This 
literature  attempts  to  suppress  the  university 
revolts  of  which  it  was  originally  bom,  to 
dedroy  general  awakening  in  the  provinces. 
By  then  Gonzalez  Prada  had  retired  to  ascetic 
oblivion;  his  disciples,  gradually  carving  out 
new  forms,  were  scattered,  ignored,  and  the 
Riva  Ag'"’ero  group  once  more  glorified  the 
colony  in  academic  and  rhetorical  forms;  its 
members  organized  an  academy  to  freeze 
language  in  outmoded  Spanish  classicism,  2 
full  return  to  Spanish  traditions  and  the  soft 
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mooring  corruption  of  Perricholismo,  not  the 
moA  vigorous  period  of  the  colony  but  its 
final  decay,  easy  living  and  easy  pro^ituted 
love.  If  Jose  Gi'lvez  somewhat  escapes  this 
classification,  being  more  sincere,  less  self' 
seeking,  more  romantic,  more  generally  Euro' 
pcan,  if  he  even  speaks  in  behalf  of  a  true 
American  literature,  he  adds  Aupidly  that 
the  author  “should  loftily  disdain  the  facility 
offered  by  the  idiom  of  the  &reet,  admirable 
often  in  an  article  on  cuf^oms,  but  which  is 
fer  from  the  fine  aristocracy  which  artistic 
form  should  have.” 

Too,  since  much  water  had  flowed  under 
the  bridge,  the  writers  of  this  school  were 
forced  to  admit  at  least  academically  that 
Peru  was  broader  than  Lima  and  colonial  tradi' 
tion.  But  their  attempts  to  portray  Peru  as  a 
whole  were  those  of  a  poetical  Lima  observer, 
without  intimate  examination  or  real  feeling. 
Something  of  the  Peruvian  melting  pot  simmers 
in  some  of  the  fine  elegiac  writing  of  Ventura 
Garcia  Calderon:  a  sensitivity  for  negro.  In' 
dian  and  white,  but  far  removed  from  any 
organic  interpretation  or  synthesis:  “To  my 
cradle  to  croon  over  me  caressingly  came 
women  in  mourning,  and  their  guttural  songs 
were  of  the  fields  and  hot  nights  in  their  native 
Senegal.  Others,  pale,  timid  as  slaves  Still, 
sighed  the  complaint  of  the  oppressed,  the 
yaravi  hymns.  But  white  women  like  you, 
BeA  Beloved,  spoke  to  me  of  the  witches  who 
came  from  afar  over  the  paths  of  the  sea  to 
bless  me."  It  is  a  vague,  almost  meaningless 
dream  of  a  Peru  that  is  birring,  that  is  coming 
to  life,  but  which  he  is  unable  and  unwilling 
to  meet  face  to  face,  only  in  dreams.  He 
frittered  out  in  Paris,  more  his  home  than  his 
native  land.  To  a  friend  in  Montmartre  he 
confessed  his  Gallic  obsession.  “I  came  into 
the  world,  my  beloved,  in  your  bright  city, 
but  I  knew  a  sad  infancy  in  a  Strange  hr 
country."  MoSt  of  Peru’s  writers  have  had 
no  excuse  for  writing;  they  are  fretting  in  a 
Grange  far  country. 

Yet  another  current,  if  despised,  less  dom' 
inant,  was  born  during  the  same  period  and 
gathered  force.  Contemporaneos,  founded  by 
Enrique  BuStamante  y  Ballivian  and  Julio 
Alfonso  Hernandez,  marks  a  new  date  in  the 
maturing  of  Peruvian  literature.  Long'for' 
gotten  Gonzalez  Prada  is  even  animated  to 
reappear  in  1909  among  the  new  young 
“Independents.”  Valdelomar,  to  become  a 
figure  of  importance,  was  among  the  group. 
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also  Pedro  S.  Zulen,  who  warred  on  the  aca* 
demies  and  declared  himself  a  pro'Indian. 

Still  a  new  phase  was  begun  with  the 
pubUcation  of  Valdclomar’s  magazine  Col-^ 
nida — the  so  called  “Colonida”  revolt  again^ 
academism  and  rhetoricalness,  with  all  “its 
conservative  taSte,  eightccn'year-old  gallantry 
and  its  mediocre  and  wearisome  melancholy.” 
But  again  this  represented  a  prote^,  not  an 
affirmation,  not  an  ideology  or  a  method.  Too 
soon  it  exhau^d  itself  in  feeble  cries  of 
iconoclasm  and  snobbishness;  it  is,  in  short, 
a  puerile  Menckenism.  They  brought  in 
D'Annunzian  influences,  and  if  Valdelomar, 
Federico  More  and  Gibson,  and  others  of  the 
group,  ^uck  a  mortal  knife  into  the  ribs  of 
vulgar  Spanish  rhapsody,  they  were  ftill 
Parnassian,  ivory  tower;  they  harked  back  to 
Gonzalez  Prada,  “a  Greek  born  in  a  country 
of  zamhos."  They  were  afraid  of  politics,  agita' 
tion,  and  though  Valdelomar  had  an  ae^etic 
attracltion  to  socialism,  was  not  entirely  a 
prisoner  in  his  tower,  he  intrinsically  hated 
democracy,  and  took  refuge  rather  in  pitying 
humor  and  satire,  in  pantheism  and  sensualism 
and  rich  multicolored  foreign  influences.  The 
movement  fizzled  out  in  the  romantic  Bo' 
hemianism  of  Domingo  Martinez  Lujan,  and 
the  decadent  Manuel  Beingolea,  a  rare  and 
extraordinary  Tory. 

As  opposed  to  ^le  tradition  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  semi'pamassian  prote^  and  hesi' 
tant  rediscovery  of  the  “Independents”  and 
subsequently  of  the  Colonida  movement,  Jose 
Maria  Eguren  represents  a  baflled  personality 
seeking  only  escape.  But  even  “escape”  litera' 
ture  at  this  period,  however  lacking  in  vitality, 
was  inevitably  original.  Eguren  has  the  reverie 
of  a  child,  an  enchanted  infantile  sensibility, 
and  preciousness.  He  speaks  of  Red  Kings  and 
medieval  trappings.  His  El  Duque  is  diredtly 
descended  from  the  Middle  Ages,  though  not 
through  the  ba^rd  lineage  of  the  colony.  He 
sees  Grange  and  eerie  and  entrancing  shadows 
as  in  his  book  White  Vampires;  he  is  “a  pure 
echo  lo^  in  the  American  tropics.”  He  is  from 
Gothic  rather  than  Moorish  Spain. 

The  literature  of  I9i7'i8  suddenly  spouts 
with  echoes  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 
Brusquely  it  terminates  the  futile  groping  of 
the  Colonida  period,  for  instance  Alberto 
Hidalgo,  in  his  Panoplia  lirica.  His  slogan  is 
“simplicity,”  but  though  he  finds  new  themes 
hitherto  unknown  in  Peru,  writes  poems  to 
marhin»ji  and  revolution  and  Lenin,  his  inspira' 
tion,  not  belonging  to  Peru,  makes  him  the  la^ 
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of  the  romanticB.  He  merely  brings  in  a  new 
and  fresh  outside  induence. 

But  these  various  breaks  with  tradition 
paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of  a  group  of  au' 
thors  eame^ly  seeking  for  inspiration  in  the 
Peruvian  scene  itself. 

The  6r*  symptoms  are  found  in  several 
writers. 

Cesar  Vallejo,  though  ^ill  in  a  recondite 
symbolic  cycle,  discovers  much  of  the  in' 
digenous  spirit;  his  woi;k  breathes  an  Indian 
note.  Trilce,  for  example,  has  the  deep  native 
pessimism  and  no^lgia.  What  is  good — he 
does  not  hunt  for  colorful  Indian  folklore  but 
creates  within  his  work  a  new  folklore  essen' 
tially  indigenous  in  spirit. 

Alberto  Guillen,  though  he  inherited  from 
the  Col^da  movement  an  iconocla^ic  and 
egolatarian  spirit,  and  represents  an  “I”  sick 
from  individualism  and  Nietszchean  dodtrines, 
nevertheless  in  Belleza  humilde,  Prometeo,  Deu' 
cation,  is  a  man  who  suffers,  exults,  affirms, 
doubts  and  denies,  is  ever  hungry  for  truth. 
But  though  he  represents  a  break  with  worth' 
less  traditions,  soon  the  exiting  political 
scene  defeated  him;  he  turned  cynical  and  acid, 
ending  up  in  a  gymna^ical  Pirandellianism. 

The  newer  writers  of  Peru  are  now  caught 
in  the  current  of  modem  world  trends,  of 
Peruvian  revolutionary  activities.  Indigeni^ 
all  of  them,  their  literature  corresponds  to  the 
TolAoian  period  of  muHk  love.  They  picture 
the  rural  scene,  but  often  deform  it  by  too 
great  idealization.  Caught  on  the  horns  of  the 
dilemma  of  communal  indigenous  experience 
and  the  inrush  of  the  machine  age,  they  waver 
between  civilization  and  primitivism,  attempt 
reconciliation  but  too  often  find  the  solution 
in  varying  shades  of  colorless  Marxian  dialectic. 
All  bom  of  the  varying  schools  of  decadence, 
modernism,  skepticism,  individualism,  ae^het' 
icism,  arduously  they  are  attempting  to  sur' 
mount  these  approaches,  seeking  to  root  them' 
selves  in  Peruvian  realities,  to  comprehend 
racial  conflict  and  sociological  needs. 

Beihg  mo^ly  me^izos,  they  have  better 
insight  into  both  cultures;  but  arc  fruArated 
in  that  their  psychological  outlook  does  not 
represent  the  political,  social  and  intellectual 
amalgamation  which  they  biologically  embody. 
Thus  the  me^izo  writer  in  Peru  has  brought 
richness  and  complexity  rather  than  a  solution 
of  economic,  racial  and  a^hctic  problems. 
Zoological  crossing,  if  it  creates  in  the  in' 
dividual  new  sensibilities  and  comprehen' 
sions,  also  causes  the  loss  of  vital  things  from 


both  cultures.  The  me^izo  does  not  yet  feel 
that  he  is  Peru.  When  in  a  white  environment 
he  havens  to  erase  his  differences  with  the 
white  group;  in  rural  di^ricts  he  reverts  to 
Indianism.  He  is  thus  apt  to  lose  much  val' 
uable  cultural  content  and  acquire  many  base 
superstitions.  Unlike  his  group  in  Mexico, 
he  has  never  made  a  real  revolution.  Though 
the  early  military  chieftains  were  moftly 
mestizos  they  were  unable  to  create  any 
Stablilized  regime.  The  same  was  true  of 
Sinchez  Cerro,  who  found  outlet  for  hi* 
mcAizo  contradictions  only  in  violence  and 
extravagance.  This  is  the  dilemma  of  the 
me^izo  everywhere  in  Latin  America;  but 
despite  such  cultural  losses  and  frustrations, 
the  mestizo  is  perhaps  better  equipped  to 
synthesize  the  significance  of  Peruvian  life 
than  either  white  or  Indian  writers. 

Magda  Portal  is  Peru’s  first  important 
woman  poet.  Her  books  El  derecho  de  matar, 
Una  esperanza  y  el  mar,  are  lyrical  and  humaa 
Little  by  little  she  has  been  drawn  into  revolu' 
tionary  activities,  is  now  one  of  the  ramrods  of 
the  ApriSta  movement.  Feeling  the  inadequacy 
of  present  literary  form  and  possibilities,  she 
has  turned  to  action. 

Alcides  Spellucin  also  represents  a  poetic 
grappling  with  the  Peruvian  problem;  he  seeks 
affectionately.  Troubled  with  dreams  of  the 
future  he  forsakes  the  pa^,  in  ”a  golden 
boat  in  search  of  the  good  island” — El  libro 
de  la  nave  dorada.  He  sings  of  the  sea,  he  wntes 
a  ballad  of  the  tropics,  original  but  with 
echoes  of  Ruben  I>ario  and  Herrera  y  Reissig. 
And  finally,  wounded  by  exiting  political 
inadequacy,  like  mo^  of  his  generation,  ^ps 
down  into  the  du^  and  arena  of  Aprismo 
to  make  his  golden  dream  effective. 

Enrique  Lopez  Albujar,  a  mulatto  fiction 
writer,  not  only  knows  the  negroes  of  the 
coa^,  as  in  Malatache;  but  his  hard,  dry 
sketches  of  the  Sierra  bite  deep  into  Indian 
reality  and  psychology;  he  discovers  in  his 
Los  tres  Jircos  that  the  three  giant  peaks  of 
Huanuco  weigh  more  in  local  Indian  con' 
sciousness  than  all  the  otherworld  of  Chri^i' 
anity.  Along  with  Luis  Valcarcel  in  his 
Los  hombres  de  piedra  and  Tempered  en  loj 
Andes,  he  finds  the  i/eA  beat  and  rhythm  of 
Indian  life,  discovers  the  soul  and  aspiration 
of  the  Andean  man,  as  never  before  in 
Peruvian  literature.  Valcarcel,  however,  goes 
deeper  than  lyricism;  he  penetrates  scientific' 
ally  ju^  as  Lc^  Albujar  penetrates  critically 
in  fiction  form,  to  give  us  admirable  Judies  of 
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Incaic  evolution.  Del  Ayullu  al  imperio  for  has  definitely  ended.  It  definitely  ended  in 
in^nce  is  a  classic.  painting.  In  music  the  names  of  Carlos  Sdn^ 

If  not  Aridtly  writers  of  literature,  certain  chez  Malaga  and  Roberto  Carpio  herald  the 

powerful  social  inve^igators  muA  also  be  change.  Peru  has  produced  its  fir^  real  Peru- 

mentioned.  Their  work  has  functional  vitality,  vian  arti^  and  writers.  In  politics  and  eco^ 

Significantly  these,  and  the  foregoing,  are  all  nomics  Peru  remains  colonial.  Soon  it  will,  it 

contemporaries  of  Sabogal  and  Camilo  Bias —  mu^,  heed  the  message  of  its  creative  minds. 

Basadre,  Haya  de  la  Torre,  Ca^ro  Pozo,  That  day  Peru  will  at  laA  be  bom  into  the 

Sanchez  Solis,  Cesar  Ayarte,  Oriel  Garcia,  and  world  of  valid  independent  nations.  That  day 

above  all  the  brilliant  cripple,  now  dead,  Jose  it  will  be  reorganized  into  a  definite  human 

Mariategui — Peru’s  mo^  brilliant  sociological  aggregation  capable  of  seeking  its  own  de^iny 

writer.  His  Seven  Essays  of  Peruvian  Reality  and  of  contributing  to  the  progress  and  signi' 

arc  a  tour  de  force  of  social  and  economic  ficanceofhuman  life  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

analysis  unequalled  in  the  literature  of  any  rather  than  as  now  supinely  bowing  t©  coUy 

South  American  country  and  comparable  only  nial  exploitation. — Mexico  City. 

to  Molina  Enriquez’  Los  grandes  problemas  de 

Mexico.  All  of  these  authors  write  for  and  (A  Chapter  from  Fire  on  the  Andes,  to  be 

about  the  masses,  about  social  forces.  They  no  published  in  November  by  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
longer  write  for  the  Palais  Concert.  Philadelphia.  $3.00.  Illu^rations  by  the 

The  colonial  period  in  Peruvian  literature  noted  Peruvian  artiA,  Jose  Sabogal.) 


ASPECTS  OF  RECENT  POLISH 
LITERATURE 

(Concluded) 

By  O.  FORST  DE  BATTAGLIA 

IN  THE  realm  of  prose  narrative,  there  is  no  adlers  sometimes,  sad  charaders  almoA  always, 
such  division  between  the  public  and  the  for  this  excursion  across  three  generations  is 
ari^chs.  Each  of  the  few  great  successes  has  by  no  means  a  pleasant  voyage.  Political  mis' 
been  prepared  as  well  as  accepted  by  profes-  fortunes  weigh  upon  the  nation,  and  none  of 
skmals  and  amateurs  alike.  There  is  fir^  of  all  its  members  escapes  the  fate  of  the  conununity . 
the  fine  “stream  novel”  of  Mme  Marja  Da'  “How  can  I  be  happy,  when  my  people  are 
browska,  who  is  of  French  origin,  the  daughter  unfortunate?”  The  phrase  might  well  serve 
of  the  excellent  painter  Gerson.  It  is  called  as  a  devise  for  Mme  Dabrowska’s  whole  cycle 
Days  and  }{ights,  and  it  portrays  Polish  society  of  novels.  Bravely  the  couple  around  whom  the 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  action  takes  place — and  the  adtion  is  admirably 
with  more  realism  than  the  late  Gerson  em'  composed  and  narrated — support  the  difficul' 
ployed  to  resuscitate  the  nation’s  paA.  The  ties  of  their  exigence;  the  husband  is  prevented 
impartial  and  impassible  exactitude  of  Mme  by  a  chaste  pride  from  showing  himself  to  his 
Dabrowska  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  M.  Jules  wife  in  the  condition  in  which  he  had  been  left 
I^ains,  and  like  him,  she  conceals  beneath  as  a  result  ofhis  participation  in  a  revolt  again^ 
an  exterior  of  “objedtivity”  the  mo^  tender  the  Russian  oppressor,  and  the  wife  misses 
pity  for  her  characters.  They  are  sorry  char'  conjugal  happiness.  There  is  no  complaint. 
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no  despairing  druggie  again^  Providence. 
A  veil  of  melancholy  weighs  upon  the  graceful 
and  somnolent  landscape.  Upon  some  future 
day  of  glory  this  veil  will  be  tom  aside,  and 
then  the  nation  will  harvest  the  fruits  of  the 
patient  resignation  of  its  ance^ors.  Without 
being  ^rirtly  Chri^ian,  the  spirit  of  these 
books  is  of  the  nobleA  moral  grandeur.  The 
maAery  of  narrative,  description  and  analysis 
make  of  Mme  Dabrowska's  ma^erpiece  one 
of  the  bc^  novels  of  contemporary  world 
literature.  It  has  been  crowned  with  the  Grand 
Prite  of  Poland,  and  the  international  public 
should  sanction  this  judgment  by  acclaiming 
the  translations  of  this  extraordinary  book. 

Not  less  attractive,  although  addressed  to 
the  more  re^iCted  audience  of  scholars,  the 
Olympic  Discus  of  M.  Jan  Parandowski  is  a 
brilliant  recon^ruCtion  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
A  dead  civilization  comes  to  life  before  us;  it  is 
the  victorious  return  of  the  Greek  ideal.  This 
ideal,  \alo\agothia,  the  beautiful  soul  in  a 
healthy  body,  M.  Parandowski  shows  us  in 
action.  He  invites  us  to  the  Olympic  Games  of 
the  year  876  B.  C.  Oh,  Young  Anacharsas, 
Prudent  Telemachus,  Enlightened  Agathon, 
how  for  you  are  from  this  charming  narrative, 
which  resembles  so  little  the  “antiquarian” 
novels!  It  is  more  like  Pierre  Louys,  or  even 
the  Hdlderlin  of  Hyperion.  The  poet  who  wrote 
The  Olympic  EHscus  is  also  a  scholar,  but  one 
who  makes  no  display  of  his  documentation 
or  his  learning.  M.  Parandowski  wins  us  with 
his  measured,  elegant,  sober  and  supple  &yle. 

There  is  a  curious  book  of  M.  Piotr  Choy- 
nowski  that  possesses  qualities  no  less  seduc' 
tive.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  pa^  that  is  very  near 
to  us  both  in  Time  and  in  Space,  and  yet  how 
far  it  seems  away!  The  Warsaw  of  before  the 
War,  and  a  young  “man  of  sub^ance”  who  is 
implicated  in  the  desperate  efforts  of  his  nation 
to  break  the  chains  of  Russian  servitude,  this 
is  epic  ^tuff.  But  what  we  have  is  simply  the 
Recollections  of  a  hero  who  dislikes  big  words. 
Gravely  wounded  in  the  war  again^  the  Boh 
sheviks,  he  describes,  during  his  involuntary 
unemployment,  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  Poland  (and  of  himself)  “with  the  eyes  of 
youth”  (the  title  of  the  book.)  TTiese  eyes, 
blind  and  at  the  same  time  keen,  M.  Jaroslav 
Iwaszkiewicz  has  made  the  witnesses  and  the 
artisans  of  a  great  happiness  that  fails  to  ma^ 
terialize,  for  such  is  the  leitmotif  of  The  Toung 
Ladies  of  Will{o.  It  is  a  pa^oral  symphony,  on  a 
tone  of  bitter  melancholy,  often  accompanied 
by  those  unmotivated  aCts  we  associate  with 


the  work  of  Andre  Gide,  and  the  whole  is 
imbued  with  the  charm  of  Polish  country  life. 
The  work,  however,  is  shockingly  amoral,  ego 
ti^ical,  of  the  earth,  earthy,  although  finely 
poetical.  The  regrets  of  Victor,  who  can  no 
longer  find  in  the  chateau  of  Wilko  the  rich 
scale  of  erotic  and  other  joys  that  he  partly 
savored  and  partly  missed  twenty  years  earlier, 
these  regrets  are  sorrows  that  do  not  quite 
touch  the  depths  of  the  soul.  A  second  little 
novel,  in  the  same  volume,  is  frankly  the 
tragedy  of  a  beaA  with  a  human  face.  A  young 
man  is  dying  of  tuberculosis  in  his  brothers 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  foreA;  he  clings  to 
life  fiercely,  reveling  in  sexual  pleasures,  and 
bequeaths  to  his  heirs  a  legacy  of  morbid 
concupiscences. 

Very  different  indeed  from  the  erotic  tor* 
ments  that  M.  Iwaszkiewicz  describes  for  us 
(without  any  moral  preoccupation,  and  even 
showing  an  unequivocal  sympathy  for  the 
wounded  veterans  of  Love)  are  the  Ambiguoui 
Tales  of  M.  Michal  Choromanski,  who  is  an 
essentially  ChriAian  writer.  M.  Choromanski 
is  one  of  the  prouder  hopes  of  Polish  litera' 
ture,  and  has  been  awarded  the  Fir^  Prize 
for  Young  Authors.  He  is  of  the  race  of  Mau* 
riac  and  Bemanos.  The  misery  of  sin  ^ands  out 
brutally  from  the  sugge^ive  pages  of  his  book. 
Surely  those  who  read  him  will  have  no  inclina* 
tion  to  offer  themselves  to 

“Vctius  toute  entire  a  sa  proie  attachee.” 

In  his  novel.  Jealousy  and  Medicine,  (which 
was  published  later,  but  composed  earlier,  than 
the  Tales)  M.  Choromanski  had  already  sup^ 
plied  a  pitiless  account  of  the  follies  of  passicxi 
and  the  passions  of  folly.  In  the  Ambiguous 
Tales,  sexual  desire  is  identified  with  insanity. 
The  great,  the  decisive  contribution  of  this 
young  maAer  consists  in  having  Gripped  from 
erotic  pleasure  the  aureole  of  false  glamor  that 
Rcxnanticism  had  beAowed  upon  it.  As  to 
tethnique,  Joseph  Conrad  and  Prou^  taught 
M.  Choromanski  the  retrospedtive  method. 
He  excels,  like  M.  Paul  Morand,  in  manipuli' 
ting  the  “miroir  a  plusieurs  faces.”  Like  the 
“Aream  novel”  of  Mm^  Dabrowska,  M.  Cho' 
romanski's  book  calls  imperiously  for  transla' 
tion. 

I  should  be  wrong  to  ask  the  same  favor  for 
The  Man  from  Uruierground,  by  M.  Michal 
Rusinek.  Not  that  the  merits  of  this  other 
“ace”  among  the  younger  Polish  writers  are 
less  evident  than  those  of  his  rival.  On  the 
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contrary,  while  Chorotnanski  has  more  imagin' 
ation,  more  visionary  force,  Rusinek  has  the 
better  sense  of  reality  and  is  a  more  accurate 
observer.  But  the  subject  of  his  6ne  novel  is 
exclusively  Polish.  It  is  true  that  at  6r^  glance 
it  will  seem  otherwise.  The  desperate  and 
finally  victorious  effort  of  the  hone^  son  of  a 
concierge,  triumphing  over  hunun  misery  and 
folly,  this  episode  in  the  immense  druggie  for 
exi^nce,  in  which  the  ^rong  man  beats  down 
Fortune,  is  the  sort  of  ^ory  that  will  find 
readers  anywhere.  The  works  of  the  German 
Fallada  treat  the  same  problem,  and  these  have 
been  translated  into  all  languages.  However, 
in  Rusinek  the  plot  is  not  likely  to  have  a  uni' 
vcrsal  appeal;  the  action  is  typically,  exclusive' 
ly  Polish.  The  protagoni^'s  antecedents  were 
very  unpromising;  he  comes  from  the  lowe^ 
social  class  of  the  Polish  nation;  almo^  from 
childhood,  he  throws  himself  into  the  Uttle 
war  for  independence;  he  goes  from  Cracow 
to  Gdynia,  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to 
the  Polish  Sea,  without  ever  crossing  the 
frontier,  and  when  he  succeeds  it  is  in  his  own 
country,  for  his  country’s  sake  and  by  his 
country’s  help.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
foreign  reader  to  appreciate  at  their  juA  value 
the  descriptions  M.  Rusinek  gives  of  the  lower 
middle  class  Chri^ian  and  Jewish  milieu,  and 
of  the  con^rueftive  frenzy  that  reigns  in  the 
port  of  Gdynia. 

“Local  color,’’  again,  is  the  ^rength  as  well 
as  the  weakness  of  the  delightful  kaleidoscope. 
The  T wo  Moons,  by  Mme  Maria  Kuncewicz' 
owa.  The  antagonism  between  the  market  place 
and  the  City  of  Dreams,  between  the  artisan 
and  the  arti^,  is  found  in  every  country.  But 
the  author  has  Wrongly  insi^ed  upon  the  back' 
ground  of  her  recital,  and  foreigners  cannot 
enjoy  to  their  fullest  her  delicate  etchings, 
which  incorporate  the  whole  interior  as  well 
as  wordly  life  of  an  isolated  Polish  province. 
Jewish  porters  and  prophets  of  agrarianism, 
bailiffs  and  burgoma^ers,  children  and  lady' 
grocers;  nobody  but  Mme  Stryjenska,  with  her 
pen'and'ink  drawings,  has  given  us  a  folklore 
so  learnedly  ^ylized,  mitigated,  and  arranged. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  colony  of  Bohe' 
mians;  they  peer  at  the  world  through  in' 
visible  spectacles,  and  some  people  say  that 
this  way  of  looking  at  things  makes  them  clair' 
voyant,  while  according  to  others  it  only  makes 
them  near-sighted.  These  painters  and  their 
langorous,  capricious,  amorous  mi^resses  find 
the  moon  a  red  delight,  while  to  the  timid  hour- 
geois  it  shines  with  an  insipid  pale  yellow 


glow.  We  have  here  the  whole  problem  of 
Chatterton.  But  let  us  forget  the  problem, 
and  what  we  have  left  are  Mme  Kuncewicz' 
owa’s  irresi^ibly  charming  images,  that  remind 
one  of  Gerard  de  Nerval  and  Jean  Paul. 

Solidly  rooted  in  the  soil,  Mme  Pola  Goja' 
wiezynska  began  her  literary  career  with 
Dorics  that  were  purely  reali^ic.  Elizabeth's 
Land  and  Daily  Life  recall  the  work  of  the 
Flemish  painters  and  ^ory'tellers.  In  following 
the  fortunes  of  Elizabeth,  who  accompanies 
her  father,  an  itinerant  church-painter,  from 
shrine  to  shrine,  and  her  mother,  a  woman 
of  the  common  people  and  a  woman  of  affairs, 
in  re-living  with  her  the  scenes  of  proletarian 
happiness  and  piety  in  devout  and  laborious 
Silesia,  I  thought  of  the  unforgettable  Louanges 
de  Saints  Populaires  of  the  great  Belgian  poet 
Camille  Melloy,  and  of  the  naive  and  charm¬ 
ing  woodcuts  with  which  Felix  Timmermans 
illuArated  them.  This  will  give  you  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  Mme  Gojawiezynska,  a  newcomer  who 
has  already  conquered  an  enviable  place  among 
Polish  writers  of  the  day. 

Another  novice,  M.  Bruno  Schulz,  displays 
in  the  “cinnamon-colored  shops’’  the  incon- 
te^ble  proofs  of  a  vigorous  and  to  me  anti¬ 
pathetic  talent.  To  show  the  world  of  grown¬ 
up  people  as  children  see  it,  is  certainly  nothing 
new;  the  Oedipus  Complex  of  the  poor  child 
(fcMTtuiutely  an  imaginary  child)  is  one  of  the 
solide^  boats  that  navigate  the  waters  of  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  Insanity,  too,  is  the  ^tock 
in  trade  of  every  self-respedting  Polish  writer 
of  the  day.  However,  there  are  two  qualities 
that  raise  M.  Schulz’  book  above  the  level  of 
the  common  run  of  “super-reali^ic”  works:  he 
has  an  enormous  fancy,  half  Pere-Ubu,  half 
Lautr^umont,  and  his  ^yle  is  rich  in  imagery, 
an  imagery  that  is  often  a  mere  abracadabra, 
but  which  is  always  sugge^ive  and  pidturesque. 
And  then,  too,  the  author’s  folly  seems  au¬ 
thentic;  these  eccentricities  are  not  planned. 
Schulz  is  not  an  arrivi^t,  he  is  an  I-arrivi^.  But 
let  us  go  on  to  the  next  case. 

His  name  is  M.  Anatol  Stem,  and  in  the 
prehistoric  times  of  five  years  ago  he  belonged 
to  the  social  and  artistic  revolutionaries.  Today 
the  conservative  press  hails  him  and  his  foriner 
friends  curse  him.  As  the  author  of  The  School 
of  Genius,  which  was  played  in  Odtober  1933, 
and  which  is  already  largely  forgotten,  M. 
Stem  is  not  particularly  intere^ing.  But  he 
has  written  a  very  original  novel.  The  Pas' 
sionate  Pilgrimage,  in  which  certain  problems 
that  concern  these  angry  times  are  treated 
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seriously  and  with  a  praiseworthy  moral  sense. 
The  late  Moreas  would  have  been  forced  to 
prote^  again^  Stem's  breaking  into  the  ^cole 
Romane  to  ^eal  the  title  of  his  book.  But  what 
court  would  dare  entertain  such  a  complaint? 
Our  author  executes  the  Prosecuting  Attorneys 
of  the  Republic,  because,  full  of  sin  themselves, 
they  have  no  right  to  accuse,  try,  and  condemn 
their  fellows.  It  is  true  that  he  then  halts  the 
execution  of  the  executioners,  and  his  hero, 
who  has  Aruck  down  a  judge,  condemns  him' 
self  to  death.  Even  the  assassins  of  the  Law 
mu^  not  be  assassinated  by  outlaws.  M.  Stern 
hates  Communi^s  and  Fasci^s  alike.  How' 
ever,  it  would  be  a  mi^ke  to  call  his  novel 
Catholic,  as  some  have  done.  His  hatred  of 
violence,  his  doctrine  of  non'resi^tance  comes 
from  Tol^oy,  or,  if  you  prefer  to  remain  with' 
in  the  boundaries  of  Poland,  from  the  Arian 
morality.  (Let  us  dot  the  “I”:  the  Arians  were 
a  Chri^ian  sedt  with  Jewish  and  Sociali^ 
proclivities.  During  the  sixteenth  century  they 
were  rather  widespread  in  Poland,  but  were 
later  suppressed.)  In  any  case.  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  is  a  remarkable  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Crime  and  Punishment. 

Admirable  in  its  sincerity  and  its  charity 
toward  the  poor  hunted  animals  of  Humanity, 
exploited  and  avid  of  the  lea^  morsel  of 
happiness,  M.  Jan  Wiktor’s  book.  Willows 
on  the  Seine,  offers  scant  resi^nce  to  criticism 
of  its  arti^ic  ^ruefture.  A  compassionate 
observer  of  the  lives  of  Polish  emigres  in 
France,  M.  Wiktor  might  have  done  better 
than  he  has  done.  His  penchant  for  the  police 
mystery  and  his  tendency  toward  a  childishly 
sentimental  naturalism  have  led  him  a^ray, 
frisifying  the  data  of  his  exposition,  which 
oscillates,  as  a  result,  between  a  Barbussian 
humanitarianism  and  a  vague  sort  of  national 
socialism,  tainted  with  reh'giosity. 

The  aforesaid  elements,  minus  the  rehgious, 
unite  to  make  the  war'trilogy  of  M.  Andrzej 
Strug  absolutely  unbearable.  It  is  called  The 
Yellow  Cross,  and  is  the  work  of  one  of  the 
beA  known  Polish  noveli^s.  We  are  forced 
to  speak  of  this  book,  because  of  the  author's 
privileged  standing  in  his  country,  but  we  do 
so  with  regret.  Otherwise,  it  could  be  dis' 
missed  for  what  it  is :  a  succession  of  horrors, 
puerile  in  conception  and  presentation,  with' 
out  ta^  and  with  no  sense  of  con^rudtion, 
the  whole  exhibiting  a  sovereign  ignorance 
of  both  French  and  German  affairs — and 
these  are  the  main  theme  of  the  ^ory — in 
short,  a  work  whose  only  merit  is  a  certain 
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unconscious  humour.  Nothing  is  original  in 
this  “^ream  novel”  of  an  ilhconccxited  Unda 
Fire.  A  heroine — a  dangerous  poison  to  men, 
but  a  woman  all  the  same,  and  an  access  to 
boot — named  Eve,  amuses  herself  as  a  spy  and 
counter-spy,  through  mere  love  of  her  thea¬ 
trical  vocation  and  hatred  of  her  r61e  of  pro¬ 
fessional  lover.  This  worthy  creature  is  a 
legitimate  descendant  of  another  Eve  of  whom 
Zeromski  has  told  us  in  the  History  of  a  Sin. 
She  is  also  the  Mata  Hari  of  the  thousand  and 
one  nights  of  schoolboys  who  dream  of  a  bright 
tomorrow  that  will  be  epic  and  erotic,  magni¬ 
ficent  and  venereal.  Then,  too,  there  is  some¬ 
what  of  Siegfried  and  the  Boy  from  Limoges:  you 
are  to  imagine  a  French  officer  who  loses  his 
personality  and  his  nationality  while  he  is 
adting  in  Germany  as  a  spy!  And  this  is  not 
all;  there  are  idylhc  pictures  superimposed 
upon  scenes  like  those  of  Under  Fire,  The 
Wooden  Crosses,  and  Martyrs'  Lives.  The 
accents  on  several  of  the  French  names  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  appear  false  in  the  work  of 
M.  Strug.  Even  the  notes  of  “interior  melody” 
do  not  ring  true.  Is  it  the  Marseillaise,  the 
First  Brigade,  the  International,  or  simply  a 
Masonic  Song  that  vibrates  through  this 
Pacific  Ocean  of  boredom  and  of  poetry  for 
dentils? 

Duo  si  idem  faciunt  non  e^  idem.  Juljusz 
Kaden-Bandrowski  is  not  very  hr  removed 
from  the  ideology  of  Strug.  For  a  long  time  be 
had  the  same  sort  of  career.  He  was  an  intel- 
ledlual  radical  from  the  old  province  of  Galicia, 
a  revolutionary  and  nationali^  writer,  an 
adherent  of  Pilsudski,  fighting  in  the  Polish 
legions  again^  Russia,  who  became  poet 
laureate  of  the  revived  Fatherland,  with  power 
and  dignities  galore.  He  and  Strug  resemble 
each  other  also  in  their  humanitarianism,  half 
sadi^ic,  half  masochi^ic,  in  their  frith  in 
humanity  and  their  lack  of  faith  in  men,  in 
their  cosmopolitanism  mixed  with  a  sincere, 
fiery,  sentimental  patriotism.  But  in  literature 
all  that  disappears  in  the  free  of  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  that  counts.  Strug,  who  was  once  upon 
a  time  a  noveli^  with  some  slight  talent,  has 
exhau^ed  his  vein;  Kaden-Bandrowski  is  a 
great  artiA,  a  poet  and  a  writer  who  knows  how 
to  write.  Mathicu  Brigda  is  the  laA  of  half  a 
dozen  volumes  that  portray  Poland  in  the 
po^t'war  period.  They  are  all  inspired  by  the 
author's  passionate  hatred  of  the  old  political 
parties,  especially  the  chauvini^ic  Right  and 
the  Socialik  Babbitry,  and  by  his  unbounded 
devotion  to  Pilsudski,  the  Saviour.  Pilsudski 
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is  the  center,  sometimes  the  visible  and  some- 
times  the  invisible  center,  of  the  whole  adtion. 
This,  by  the  way,  corresponds  very  well  to 
the  present  ^te  of  affeirs  in  the  country. 
This  contemporary  reality  animates  and  dis' 
tinguishes  Mathieu  Brigda.  It  would  be  super' 
fluous,  here,  to  pick  out  the  principal  characters, 
of  whom  several  had  already  appeared  in  the 
preceding  novels,  which  arc  published  to- 
gether  under  the  title  The  Blac]{  Wings. 
Whether  it  is  concerned  with  Witos,  ^e 
peasant  perverted  by  Officc'holding,  or  with 
Daszynski  or  Korfanty  or  God  knows  what 
other  parliamentary  tycoon,  who  appears 
under  a  transparent  disguise,  does  not  matter 
so  much.  What  does  nratter  is  that  the  pano' 
rama  as  a  whole  is  grandiose,  sparkling  with 
life.  The  fable  is  brilliantly  related.  Each 
character  is  introduced  with  a  few  phrases 
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that  make  him  famihar  to  us  ever  afterward. 
With  Mme  Dabrowska,  M.  Kaden^Bandrows' 
ki  is  undoubtedly  the  author  whose  publica' 
tions  during  the  pa^  year  are  the  worthier 
representatives  of  the  Polish  novel.  In  spite 
of  a  few  scenes  that  are  somewhat  too  crudely 
presented,  and  a  certain  predileCti^  for  sensi' 
blerie,  Kaden'Bandrowski's  creation  is  on  a 
very  high  moral  plane.  It  is  a  pleasure,  then, 
to  greet  this  great  writer's  appearance  in 
French  and  Engb'sh  translation. 

The  true  contribution  of  the  new  Poland  to 
world  literature  is  on  the  way.  Let  us  hope 
that  nothing  will  ^op  it.  Propaganda  will  do 
it  no  good;  it  is  for  the  critics  and  the  public 
to  judge.  And  it  is  for  them  that  this  brief 
account  has  been  prepared. — Strasbourg, 
France. 


MAETERLINCK  AND  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  BELGIUM 

By  BENJAMIN  MATHER  WOODBRIDGE 

“Quel  magniEque  exemplc  donnc'  and  what  recent  critics  End  in  the  work  of 
raient  au  monde  les  races  Eamande  et  the  ma^er.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  examine 
wallone,  reunies  cn  un  groupe  unique  brieEy  four  books.* 

ctassociantenunsculfaisceau deforce  In  1899  a  symbolic  poet,  Charles  Morice, 
leurs  deux  genies,  I’un  realise  ct  I’autre  set  out  from  Paris  as  a  “promeneur  d’un  Reve 
id^li^,  si  dies  s’employaient  a  cr^r  de  Beaute.”  He  meant  to  discover  for  himself 
le  bien-etre  moral'.”  Belgium,  ^ill  smarting  from  the  sarcasms 

Charles  Morice  of  Baudelaire,  and  generally  termed  the  modem 
Boeotia.  Morice  was  determined  to  see  with  his 

Most  attempts  to  evaluate  to  what  ex' - 

tent  Maeterlinck  is  representative  of  the  *  Charles  Morice.  L' Esprit  Beige.  Bruxel- 

spirit  of  his  country  remain  vague,  inaccurate  les,  1899. — Remy  de  Gourmont.  La  Belgique 
and  unconvincing.  More  deEnite  and  concrete  Littetaire.  Paris,  1915. — AuguAe  Bailly.  Mae' 
conclusions  may  perhaps  be  reached  by  an  terlinc^.  Paris,  1931. — Gerard  Harry.  La  Vie 
objedive  effort  to  ascertain  what  was  the  et  I’Oeuvre  de  Maurice  Maeterlinc^.  Paris, 
Belgian  temper  at  the  end  of  the  lad  century  1931. 
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own  eyes  and  to  verify  his  impressions  by 
daily  observation.  He  chose  Brussels,  which 
Lemonnier  had  called  the  heart  of  Belgium, 
as  a  synthesis  of  the  nation.  He  ^udied  neither 
the  elite  nor  the  dregs  of  the  population,  but 
the  average  bourgeois  in  whom  he  believed 
he  should  find  the  true  Belgian  temperament. 
Hence  he  passes  rapidly  over  literature  and  the 
arts,  for  genuine  artiAs  are  everywhere  funda* 
mentally  internationally  minded.  He  found 
and  declares  frankly  much  of  materialism,  but 
he  glimpsed  also  the  dawn  of  a  possible  renais' 
sance.  He  gives  us  fir^  random  notes,  written 
from  day  to  day,  with  good  humor  and  an  eye 
for  the  pi(fturesquc.  Matured  conclusions  fob 
low.  He  disposes  very  quickly  of  the  super^ti' 
tion  of  Brussels  as  a  frubourg  of  Paris,  and  he 
has  the  intuition  that  he  is  among  a  people 
whose  aim  is  achievement.  “Ces  hommes,  au- 
raient'ils  pour  fonAion  de  realiser  ce  qu'ont 
trouve  les  autres?”  We  mu^  perhaps  appeal 
to  them  “pour  informer  durablement,  r^lle- 
ment  le  reve.” 

While  trying  to  seize  the  Belgian  spirit  in 
itself,  purged  of  all  foreign  infiuence,  Morice 
came  to  realize  that  Belgium  has  acquired  to 
an  abounding  degree  the  frculty  of  assimila' 
tion.  Like  Moliere,  the  Belgian  takes  his 
property  where  he  finds  it  and  ^amps  it  with 
his  own  seal.  There  is  in  him  a  dualism  which 
assumes  many  forms:  very  hospitable  to  for' 
eign  ideas,  he  is  jealous  of  his  originality,  which 
he  carefully  safeguards.  He  is  essentially  a 
reali^ic  utilitarian :  “Son  ideal,  e’e^  le  bonheur 
dans  les  homes  de  la  vie  sensuelle."  He  loves 
display  and,  to  procure  it,  is  willing  to  econ- 
omize,  for  the  necessary  sacrifices  enhance  the 
joy  of  revelry.  The  following  paragraph  may 
well  surprise  admirers  of  Maeterlinck: 

“Le  Beige  e^t,  en  tout,  moyen,  modere;  il  ne 
regarde  pas  hors  de  la  vie,  dans  I'extreme' 
monde  ou  sont  les  Id^,  d’ou  vient  I’initiative 
des  grandes  adions,  des  profonds  changements, 
d'ou  rayonnent  les  perilleuses  et  les  sublimes 
hypoth^s  sur  qui  se  refasonne  et  dont  re^ 
marque  pour  un  luitre  de  siecles  le  cerveau 
humain.  Ces  reveries  n'enchantent  que  les 
excessifs  et  les  passionnes." 

Undoubtedly  the  same  holds  true  of  any 
people  taken  in  the  large.  But,  as  soon  as  a 
dream  conceived  by  the  idealists  has  given 
proof  of  practical  uility,  no  race — and  Morice 
is  quick  to  admit  it — no  race  offers  more  sup' 
port  or  more  efforts  toward  realization  than 
the  Belgian.  He  sugge^s  that  if  some  day, 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  man  of 
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action  and  the  inventor  unite,  it  may  well  b 
thanks  to  the  Belgian  dualism :  the  initiative  oi 
the  Walloons  joined  to  the  realization  of  th( 
Flemish.  But  he  fears  le^  the  material  well 
being  enjoyed  in  Belgium  may  retard  progresi 
toward  this  harmony.  Is  a  national  disa^ 
necessary  to  set  in  motion  the  real  power  oi 
the  country? 

The  disa^er  has  come  and  the  confidenc* 
of  Morice  is  fully  juAified.  Here  is  a  prophecy 
which  seems  made  expressly  for  the  future 
work  of  Maeterlinck: 

“L'attitude,  vraie,  devant  les  deux  myAfres 
egalement  adorables  (love  and  death),  e^  celle 
du  respeeft  reflechi,  tout  voisin  de  I'exaltatioD 
rehgieuse  (je  parle  d'une  religion  sans  dogmet 
et  dont  les  rites  sont  d'avance  inscrits  dans 
la  nature),  qui  bientot  ira — oui,  meme  devant 
la  mort — jusqu'a  cette  intensite  mystique  et 
spirituelle:  la  veritable  Joie!“ 

I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  welbknown 
little  volume  which  Remy  de  Gourmont  pub 
lished  as  a  token  of  sympathy  for  tortured 
Belgium.  One  of  his  theories  is  significant 
here:  “le  symbolisme  ne  fiat  d'abord  qu’une 
modification  des  parties  nobles  du  naturalis' 
me.”  And  he  recalls  the  tradition  that  Maeter* 
linck,  in  his  youth,  had  reali^ic  leanings.  It 
was  Villiers  de  TIsle'Adam  who  turned  him 
toward  my&icism.  “Les  theories  litteraiies  et 
arti^iques  de  Maeterlinck  laissent  transparai' 
tre  ce  souci  de  relier  toujours  les  etats  d'ame 
qu’il  etudie,  meme  feeriquement,  avec  les  r«' 
lites  les  plus  humbles.  Son  e^hetique.  .  .  eA 
unc  interpretation  mystique  du  reel.”  And 
Gourmont  finds  something  similar  in  Verhaeren, 
whose  art  “e^  ne  d’un  besoin  de  verite  encore 
plus  que  d'un  besoin  de  reve.”  The  two  mod 
famous  writers  of  Belgium  unite  then  the  key 
traits  of  their  race  according  to  the  hope  of 
Charles  Morice. 

Let  us  examine  more  particularly  Macter' 
linck.  Two  critical  studies,  very  different  in 
intention,  will  facilitate  the  task.  The  book 
of  M.  Harry  reveals  the  personality  of  the 
maAer,  seen  by  an  intimate  friend  in  1909  and 
in  1932;  M.  Bailly  offers  a  ma^erly  exposition 
of  the  thought.  Nowhere,  I  think,  can  be  found 
a  more  detailed  portrait  of  the  man  than  in  the 
work  of  M.  Harry.  As  space  is  limited,  I  shall 
consider  here  the  philosopher  and  arti^. 

Of  a  purely  Flemish  frmily,  Maeterb'nck 
was  not  happy  in  his  native  Ghent  and  his 
fir^  volume,  a  collection  of  symbolic  verse, 
was  published  at  Paris.  The  versification  was 
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faulty  and  the  thought  meagre,  insinuates  M. 
Bailly.  If  now  we  remember  that  Rodenbach, 
ray^ic  and  dreamer,  is  a  Fleming  of  Toumai, 
and  that  in  our  time  Franz  Hellens,  di^iller 
of  ^rangeness  and  my^ry,  is  a  Fleming  of 
Ghent,  we  may  ask  what  becomes  of  the  theory 
of  inBuence  of  race.  Remy  de  Gourmont  would 
reply  that  above  race  there  are  temperaments 
and  personalities.  But  also,  if  we  examine 
closely  or  simply  follow  the  evolution  of  these 
arti^s,  we  shall  soon  find  the  realiAic  note  or 
rather  the  union  of  which  Morice  speaks,  the 
harmony  of  reality  and  vision  which  gives 
permanent  and  living  form  to  dream. 

In  the  prefaice  to  his  theatrical  works  Mae- 
terlinck  writes:  “Le  pocte  dramatique  eA  obli' 
ge  de  faire  descendre  dans  la  vie  reelle,  dans 
U  vie  de  tous  les  jours,  I'idee  qu'il  se  fait  de 
I’inconnu.”  His  fir^t  plays  are  pessimi^ic  in 
inspiration  like  the  poems  of  Verhaeren  at 
the  same  period.  Is  this  an  indireA  reflection 
of  the  philosophy  of  naturalism  across  symbol' 
ism?  In  any  case  Maeterlinck  reacts  vigorously 
beginning  with  the  fir^  essays,  and,  as  M. 
Bailly  says:  '‘C'e^  aux  philosophes  my^iques, 
e'eS:  surtout  a  la  vie  ...  .  qu'il  va  demander 
dorenavant  la  matiere  de  sa  pensee."  What 
ftrikes  us  then  is  his  effort  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  agonizing  problems  aroused  by  his  plays, 
and  he  demands  a  practical  solution,  applicable 
to  daily  experience.  Hence  inner  reality  will 
dominate  ever  more  the  brutal  phenomena  of 
deftiny.  The  ^udy  of  the  great  my^ics,  Ruys^ 
broeck,  Novalis,  Emerson,  Plotinus  and  of  the 
Stoics,  especially  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Seneca, 
provides  the  answer,  yet  he  has  assimilated 
their  thought  and  made  it  his  own.  From 
Chri^ianity  he  will  take  not  the  dogmas  but 
only  the  spirit  of  love  common  to  all  spiritual' 
itic  religions.  He  is  my^ic.  Stoic,  panthei^, 
but  not  Chri^ian.  His  effort  is  to  make  his 
thought  accessible  to  all  in  order  to  spread 
more  widely  moral  happiness.  If  Mclisande 
was  only  “un  pauvre  petit  ctre  my^rieux,  ne 
sans  raison,  pour  mourir,”  Monna  Vanna  is 
mi^ress  of  herself  and  The  Blue  Bird  procl^'ms 
that  there  are  no  dead.  “Laissons  la  force 
regner  dans  I'univers  et  I'equite  dans  notre 
coeur.”  That  is  the  Stoic  lesson  that  Maeter' 
linck  would  teach. 

Yet,  if  he  councils  resignation  before  irre' 
li^iblc  forces,  he  is  far  from  advising  passivity 
in  the  hce  of  conditions  which  man  can  im' 
prove.  “Le  trait  dominant  de  la  morale  de 
Maeterlinck,”  says  M.  Bailly,  “eA  d'etre  une 
morale  de  I'honune  en  societe.”  Is  this  not 
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another  mark  of  his  essential  realism?  It  leads 
him  to  conclusions  which  may  surprise  some 
of  his  admirers.  His  ^udy  of  insects  has  sug' 
ge^ed  to  him  as  logical  and  necessary  certain 
radical  reforms.  He  foresees  the  day  when 
common  ownership  of  property  will  seem  as 
natural  as  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the 
old  regime.  Possibly  the  dreamer  has  the  upper 
hand  here. 

If  he  would  ^tudy  with  affectionate  sym' 
pathy  the  humbled  inhabitants  of  our  world, 
he  does  not  neglect  the  maiters  of  the  mo^ 
abstruse  thought.  His  laA  works  have  shown 
an  effort  to  assimilate  and  clarify  for  the  public 
at  large  the  daring  hypotheses  of  mathematics, 
metempsychosis  and  occult  sciences.  He  seeks 
always  and  by  every  means  to  enlarge  and 
^rengthen  the  material  and  moral  well'being  of 
humanity.  M.  Harry  has  ^ted  this  clearly: 
“Sans  doute  la  recherche  du  bonheur  terre^rc 
et  supra'terreAre  e^'elle  une  des  fins  de  la  Vie 
de  I'Espace,  de  la  Grande  Feerie  et  meme  de  la 
Vie  des  Termites,  autant  que  dc  L'Oiseau 
Bleu.  .  .  Tous  ses  mouvements  visent  un  but 
invariable,  fixe,  et  Font  conduit  d'ores  et  deja 
a  des  apergus  magnifiques  et  rejouissants  pour 
nous  tous.” 

I  submit  that  Maeterlinck,  endowed  with 
the  richer  treasures  of  the  Belgian  spirit, 
has  made  a  long  ^ride  toward  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  of  Morice. — Reed  College. 

AAA 

The  Paris  “de'bunking”  monthly  magazine 
Crapouillot  continues  to  issue  its  specialized 
numbers,  each  of  which  pays  ite  respects  to 
a  particular  matter  which  demands  frank  dis' 
cussion.  Unpopular  as  it  no  doubt  is  in  some 
quarters,  the  pubh'cation  seems  to  thrive — 
at  lea^  the  issue  entitled  La  Guerre  Inconnue 
is  selling  into  its  third  hundred  thousand.  We 
hope  Menaces  sur  le  Monde,  Les  Marchands 
de  Canons,  and  Les  Maitres  du  Monde  are 
doing  as  well.  The  la^  number  at  hand,  that 
for  June,  1934,  is  a  well'compiled  HiStoire  de 
la  Presse,  beginning  with  Theophra^e  Renau' 
dot,  but  growing  more  and  more  polemic  till 
it  ends  with  an  indignant  prote^  again^  the 
^ranglehold  which  the  enterprising  Plavas 
Agency  has  secured  over  the  French  press  of 
all  complexions. 

Edward  Bagritski,  well  known  Soviet  Rus' 
sian  poet,  recently  died  in  Moscow.  Among 
other  things,  he  was  noted  for  his  excellent 
translations  of  Robert  Burns  and  Walter 
Scott. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  THIRD  REICH 


By  PAUL  DOUGLASS 


WHEN  Hans  Grimm  wrote  cf  the  “political 
office  of  literature,"  he  summarized  in  a 
phrase  the  conception  of  the  role  of  the  written 
word  in  the  Third  Reich.  The  premise  upon 
which  the  logic  of  the  relationship  of  the 
National  Socially  ^te  to  the  environment  of 
words  in  which  literate  men  live  is  founded 
holds  that  a  sy^matic  and  programmatic  in' 
fluencing  of  literary  produdtion  is  imperative 
for  the  harmonious  balance  of  intere^  within 
the  folkic  nation. 

That  the  shelves  in  the  German  bookshops 
seem  to  have  changed  their  complexion  is  no 
cause  for  wonder  when  one  is  aware  of  the 
fidt  that  the  personnel  of  Dr.  Goebbel’s 
National  MiniAry  for  Propaganda  and  Public 
Enlightenment  has  swelled  within  a  year  and 
a  half  to  a  number  equivalent  to  that  engaged 
in  the  entire  German  foreign  office  activities. 
Those  who  have  known  the  old  Germany  and 
who  have  wandered  about  the  book^Ils  in 
that  mood  of  ec^tic  intellectual  detaeJunent 
to  which  the  atmosphere  of  Germany  is  so 
conducive,  may  sense  the  absence  of  those 
solid  discussions  of  philosophical  niceties  to 
which  the  speculative  Teutonic  mind  is 
given.  Those  volumes  are  to  a  large  extent  on 
back  shelves  and  their  spirit  is  not  entirely 
absent  in  the  new  works,  but  the  dominant 
motif  of  the  work  in  the  new  Germany  is  one 
of  emphasis  upon  deed  and  not  deliberation, 
upon  conviction  and  not  upon  suspended 
judgment.  That  attitude  of  “Verzweiflung" 
which  was  so  general  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  has  vanished  under  the  con- 
viction  of  National  Scxialism  that  it  has  the 
program  for  the  building  of  a  race  and  a 
culture  and  that  this  program,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Goebbels,  demands  “das  freudige  Mit* 
gehen  der  Nation." 


The  thesis  of  the  Third  Reich  literature  is 
that  Germanic  mankind  has  at  la^  become 
self'conscaous  in  relation  to  its  deAiny,  that 
the  awakened  “Deutschland”  mu^  think  in 
terms  of  programs,  action,  and  techniques  of 
self'realization,  and  that  the  Germanic  world 
mu^  defend  to  the  death  its  inherent  Nordic 
ideals — to  use  the  words  of  Alfred  Rosen' 
berg — of  honor  and  spiritual  freedom.  The 
realization  of  the  mission  of  National  Social' 
ism  therefore  nec::essitates  aeftive  hghting  on 
the  biological,  the  geographical,  and  the 
philosophical  front. 

The  coordination  of  literature  under  the 
Hitler  government  has  been  both  planned  and 
contagious.  The  concept  that  the  printed  word 
should  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  foundations  of  the 
party  program  is  as  it  undergirds  the  Third 
Reicffi  pushed  forward  in  sharp  contra^  to 
the  former  concept  that  the  public  votes  for 
the  kind  of  reading  it  wishes  by  its  purchases 
and  that  commercial  competition  in  the  market 
place  determines  the  nature  of  a  national 
literature.  The  National  Socially  ideal  of 
literature  then  has  an  ethical  note  in  so  far  as 
this  quality  is  underwood  to  mean  an  emphasis 
on  what  the  people  should  read  rather  than 
what  they  think  they  prefer  to  read.  Literature 
means  to  National  Socialism  anything  that  is 
indigenous,  that  grows  out  of  blood  and  native 
soil.  It  mu^  be  the  creation  of  the  soul  of  an 
arti^  set  aflame  by  pure  Germanic  life  and 
problems.  Profit  then  is  a  secondary  motive 
to  the  “political  office  of  literature.” 

As  a  matter  of  ffiCt,  the  publishing  business 
in  Germany  has  been  in  economic  difficulties 
since  the  middle  of  the  la^  decade.  Added  to 
the  fact  that  the  country  was  Struggling  through 
a  severe  econotm'c  crisis  and  a  heightening 
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political  one  was  the  appearance  of  a  flood  of 
cheap  books  of  a  very  sub^ntial  nature. 
These  ranged  downward  in  price  from  the 
well'known  “Zwei  Mark  funfzig”  volumes 
to  those  costing  forty,  twenty,  ten  and  even 
6ve  cents.  Under  the  Briining  regime  a  law 
calling  for  a  universal  reduction  of  lo  per  cent 
i  in  retail  prices  caused  added  hardships  to 
booksellers.  The  faA,  therefore,  that  laA  year 
J09  German  publishing  concerns  were  involved 
in  bankruptcy  or  other  financial  embarrass' 
ments  does  not  represent  a  new  trend.  It  is 
true  that  the  political  revolution  has  closed 
the  market  formerly  supplied  by  certain  types 
of  publishers  and  that  the  flight  of  a  class  of 
writers  has  taken  the  publication  of  a  few  good 
sellers  outside  the  Reich,  but  new  concerns 
have  come  into  exi^nce  and  new  markets 
have  been  opened  up.  Even  the  decline  of  the 
German  book  export  trade  by  729  metric  tons 
and  6,517,00  marks  is  due  in  part  to  the 
^  devaluation  of  foreign  currencies  and  the 
production  of  books  which  temporarily  at 
lea^  do  not  have  a  catholic  appeal  abroad. 
If  fewer  titles  were  published  in  the  fir^  year 
of  National  Socialise  victory,  the  decrease 
mu&  be  seen  as  a  charaCteri^ic  trend.  Eighty' 
two  fewer  titles  were  brought  out  in  1931 
I  than  in  1930,  301  fewer  in  1932  than  in  1931, 
31  fewer  in  1933  than  in  1932,  and  111  fewer 
I  in  1934  than  in  1933. 

A  survey  of  the  beA  sellers  in  recent  months 
gives  some  indication  of  the  ta^es  of  the 
(  present  time.  These  include  Adolf  Hitler's 
Mein  Kampf;  Oswald  Spcngler's  Jahre  der 
'  EntscHeidung;  Hitler  wie  ihn  l{einer  J^annte,  a 

I  book  of  photographs  of  the  national  leader; 
Hanns  Heinz  Evers’  Horil  Wessel,  the  fic' 
lionized  life  of  the  song'writing  martyr  of  the 
Storm  Troops;  Friedrich  Sieburg's  Es  werde 
,  Deutschland,  which  sees  Germany  ^ill  as  a 
fluctuating  concept  taking  form;  Rolf  Brandt’s 
Der  Weg  durch  Hdlle,  a  narrative  of  Germany’s 
road  from  Versailles  through  the  Republic; 
Adolf  Ehrt,  Bewaffneter  Aufftand,  a  detailed 
revelation  of  communis  plans  and  methods  to 
seize  power  in  Germany;  Wolfgang  Lange' 
wiesche’s  Das  Ameril^anische  Abenteuer,  an 
American  travelog;  Hans  Grimm’s  Vol^  ohne 
Raum,  a  novel  about  Germany’s  former  Affi' 
i  can  colonies;  Ina  Seidel’s  Das  Wunschl{ind, 
the  ^ry  of  a  mother  who  lo^t  her  son  in  the 
war  again^  Napoleon;  Thomas  Mann’s  Die 
Ceschichten  Jacobs,  the  fir^  book  of  the 
biblical  epic  Joseph  and  his  Brothers;  Edwin 
Erich  Dwingers’  three  books  dealing  with  the 
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life  of  German  prisoners  in  Bolshevik  Russia, 
their  return  to  Republican  Germany,  their 
disillusionment  and  the  fir^t  traces  of  a  new 
spirit  of  integrity  and  strength;  Die  Armee 
hinter  Stacheldraht,  Zwischen  Weiss  und  Rot 
and  Wir  rufen  Deutschland;  and  Hans  Falla' 
da’s  appealing  novel  Kleiner  Mann  was  nun? 
which  earned  a  fortune  for  its  author. 

A  ^udy  of  this  li^  shows  that  in  a  sense 
it  represents  folk  literature,  the  druggie  cf 
human  beings  in  the  face  of  problems  which 
have  inundated  them  since  the  great  war.  In 
practically  all  of  these  volumes  there  is  evident 
the  depth  of  the  German  soul  and  its  out' 
reaching  for  its  salvation.  The  victorious  note 
in  Hans  Fallada’s  novel,  that  after  all  else  has 
vanished  love  itill  remains,  sugge^  the  theme 
of  all  these  volumes  in  one  form  or  another, 
that  human  beings  find  their  salvation. 

The  three  books  in  greater  demand  at 
Berlin  libraries  begin  with  Adolf  Hitler’s  Mein 
Kampf,  and  descend  through  Alfred  Rosen' 
berg’s  Der  Mythus  des  20.  Jahrhunderts,  and 
Hans  Guenther’s  Rossenl^unde  des  deutschen 
Voll{es.  That  the  intere^  in  the  ideas  of  the 
leaders  should  be  of  fir^  importance  is  natural. 
Thirty'five  biographies  of  Hitler,  22  histories 
of  National  Socialism  and  the  Storm  Troops 
and  more  than  too  biographies  of  cabinet 
and  party  leaders  were  brought  out  for  the 
Chri^mas  trade.  Books  on  eugenics,  arma' 
ments  and  defense,  Versailles  and  its  con' 
sequences,  pressing  German  problems,  philcK 
sophical  reorientation  and  technical  volumes 
in  such  subjects  as  map  readings,  field  sports, 
and  the  like  fill  shop  windows  of  the  Third 
Reich. 

After  all,  the  literature  of  the  new  Germany 
is  not  a  severing  of  continuity  with  the  pa^ 
but  a  new  emphasis  upon  schools  of  writing 
which  heretofore  have  been  of  only  secondary 
importance.  The  literature  of  the  poh'tical  and 
cultural  revolution  group  is  headed  by  Adolf 
Hitler,  Alfred  Rosenberg,  and  Arthur  Moel' 
ler  van  den  Bruck.  While  Rosenberg  created 
the  objective  for  the  new  Aate  as  the  creation 
of  a  race  of  men  from  whose  racial  soul  a  high 
culture  evodves,  Moeller  van  den  Bruck  in  his 
book  Das  dritte  Reich  is  generally  conceded  to 
have  laid  the  philosophical  foundaticxis  of  the 
Third  Reich.  His  message  is  that  the  folk  mu^ 
have  the  Arength  to  live  in  “natural  con' 
trails,’’  that  the  equality  of  man  de^roys  these 
functional  differences  which  mu^  be  held  in 
con^ruCtive  balance,  thatcreative  men  mu^  be 
allowed  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  their 
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creator  on  earth;  and  that  the  organic  life  of 
the  ^te  mu^  grow  naturally  from  its  roots 
in  the  “folk.”  Rosenberg's  “My thus”  is  the 
faith  “to  defend  the  divine  nature  of  men 
together  with  their  blood.”  If  Moeller  van  den 
Bruck  was  the  awakener  and  Rosenberg  the 
proclaimer  of  the  new  Germany,  Hitler’s 
volume  represents  the  writing  of  the  “fighter” 
for  the  Third  Reich,  and  this  trilogy  forms  a 
group  of  present  political  classics. 

Some  personalities,  circles  and  ideas  which 
were  half-hidden  in  the  former  regime  have 
now  stepped  forward  into  prominence.  The 
circle  which  centered  about  Stefan  George  and 
Otto  zur  Linde,  the  so-called  Neo-Romantic 
School,  and  the  young  Catholic  group  represent 
examples  of  this  fadt.  George  and  his  circle 
have  ^ruggled  to  give  form  to  a  youthful 
national  “mythus”  based  on  the  aeAhetic 
foundations  of  the  ancient  classici^s.  Otto  zur 
Linde  and  the  poets  Karl  Roettger  and  Rudolf 
Paulsen  sought  a  folkic  art  in  romanticism  ex¬ 
pressed  in  outspoken  Germanic  culture.  Then 
come  Paul  Em^  and  Johannes  Schlaf  who  take 
their  point  of  departure  from  the  naturalism 
of  the  brooding  Hermann  Stehr.  In  all  these 
groups  and  among  all  these  writers  there  is 
evident  a  striving  after  new  forms  of  life 
through  literature.  National  Socialism  seemed 
to  make  articulate  that  folkic  yearning  which 
animates  these  writings.  The  rearrangement 
of  values  in  the  Third  Reich  therefore  sup¬ 
ported  a  literature  which  was  not  new,  but 
merely  received  new  recognition.  As  a  German 
writer  says,  “the  folkic  gardening  of  the  Third 
Reich”  promoted  them.  As  the  work  of  Knut 
Hamsun  is  purely  Norwegian,  that  of  Felix 
Timmermans  Flemish,  and  that  of  Thomas 
Hardy  English,  so  in  these  writers  the  new 
Germany  sees  a  pure  and  indigenous  Germanic 
literature  taking  form. 

Perhaps  the  ^ronge^  influence  in  letters  in 
the  Reich  is  the  Silesian,  Hermann  Stehr, 
sugge^d  by  many  as  Germany's  claimant  for 
the  Nobel  prize.  >\^ile  ^ill  in  his  youth  Stehr 
joined  himself  to  the  naturali^ic  school  and 
long  ^ood  in  the  shadow  of  Gerhard  Haupt¬ 
mann.  From  the  beginning  his  were  epics  of 
high  office,  of  penetration  and  of  religious 
fervor  which  the  vralls  of  the  church  often 
proved  too  narrow  to  confine.  He  belongs  to 
that  school  which  in  its  tales  portrays  the 
inexorable  law  according  to  which  man  travels 
along  life's  and  which  makes  him,  if  he  does 

not  fall  vidtim  to  it,  free.  Stehr’s  significance 
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consi^s  further  in  this,  that  beside  the  G 
man  landscapes  and  the  “mythus”  of  the  8( 
he  explores  the  abysses  and  by-paths  of  1 
as  men  enter  them.  Der  Heiligenhof  and  I 
begrabene  Gott  are  epics  of  enduring  worth. 

Literature,  according  to  the  Academy 
German  Literature,  muA  be  an  unfolding 
life,  a  knowledge  of  life,  and  a  power  of  life, 
represents  the  inner  expression  of  a  folk  a 
makes  its  inner  self  articulate  in  its  o\ 
language. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Academy  she 
what  old  ^rength  and  what  newcomers  a 
respjedted  in  the  new  ^tate.  Binding,  Mieg 
Schaefer,  Stehr,  Strauss,  Isolde  Kurz  and  J 
honnas  Schlaf  are  the  e^blished  writers  whe 
it  expedts  to  kindle  the  German  soul  in  foil 
education.  Gottfried  Renn,  Werner  Beuia 
burg,  and  Em^  Juenger  also  incorporate 
vital  sense  of  mission  into  their  works. 

In  addition  to  these  names,  a  new  grot 
of  provincial  writers  has  come  to  the  for 
These  include  Agnes  Miegel,  the  mi^rcss  1 
the  ballad,  who  denounces  the  “unholy  sepai 
tion  of  EaA  Prussia”;  Ina  Seidel,  the  poetess  1 
Mark  Brandenburg;  Hans  Friedrich  Blunck  1 
North  Holbein;  Hans  Carossa  of  Bavaria;  Ms 
Mell,  of  Au^ria;  and  Jacob  Kneip  of  tl 
Rheinland. 

A  final  trilogy  of  folkic  writers  consi^  ( 
Jacob  Schaflher,  Emil  Strauss,  and  Har 
Grimm,  who  wrote  Vollj  ohne  Raum.  The 
three  are  artists  who  make  Germany's  problcn 
live  in  human  beings. 

The  old  names  which  have  renewed  ii 
fluence  include  Novah’s,  Adam  Mueller,  Jea 
Paul,  Nietzsche  and  Goethe.  Goethe  it  wj 
who  declared  that  “an  idea  cannot  be  liberal 
because  convidtions  are  based  on  living  enw 
tions  and  ideas  based  on  convidtions  ca 
rarely  be  liberal  because  they  are  diredl  cor 
vidtions  of  a  person  from  relationships  an 
needs. 

The  inchoate  literature  of  the  new  German 
thus  shows  that  ^tesman  and  poet,  literatui 
and  folk  belong  together.  And  that  literatui 
is  the  longing  of  a  folk  portrayed  through  th 
soul  of  an  arti^  who  has  his  roots  in  the  bloo 
and  native  soil  of  Germany.  If  this  nc\ 
literary  art  is  an  expression  of  folkic  sentimcnl 
it  is  also  a  political  tool,  encouraged,  proo 
moted,  and  controlled  in  the  interest  of 
totalitarian  program  and  a  Germanic  ideal - 
Poultney,  Vermont. 
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KNUT  HAMSUN  AT  SEVENTY-FIVE 


By  RICHARD  BECK 


ON  AUGUST  4,  literary  circles  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  elsewhere  commemorated  the 
levcnty-fifth  birthday  of  Knut  Hamsun,  one 
of  the  giants  of  modem  Norwegian  literature, 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  present'day  world 
literature. 

Very  early  Hamsun  decided  to  become  a 
writer,  and  before  the  age  of  twenty  published 
»me  youthful  efforts  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  book,  however,  which  6rA  attradlcd 
attention  to  him  was  Intelle<^ual  Life  in  Amer- 
icd  (1889),  a  relentless  attack  on  American 
life  and  culture,  biased  and  superficial  to  be 
wre,  but  in  some  respei^ts  hitting  the  mark 
admirably.  It  is  excellently  written  and 
highly  amusing.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  his 
opinion  of  this  country  has  somewhat  changed 
with  the  years,  although  he  dill  remains  an 
arch-enemy  of  materialism  and  the  mechan- 
iiation  of  human  life. 

Hamsun  won  his  fird  great  victory  with 
his  novel  Hunger,  which  appealed  in  book- 
form  in  1890,  and  indantly  spread  his  fame 
throughout  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Oslo  and  the  book  describes 
a  young  author's  druggie  againd  hunger  and 
misery  of  every  kind.  It  is  “a  classic  expres¬ 
sion"  of  the  fight  which  hundreds  of  ambitious 


description  is,  it  is  even  more  psychological. 
Above  anything  else,  however,  what  at¬ 
tracted  attention  to  this  work  was  its  brilliant 
and  highly  varied  dyle  and  its  intensity  of 
feeling. 

Hunger  gained  for  Hamsun  an  undisputed 
place  among  the  mod  gifted  writers  of  the 
day;  it  laid  a  secure  foundation  for  his  later 
world  fame;  and  it  was  but  jud  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  diredtly  it  was  the  fruit  of  his  mod 
bitter  experience,  written  with  his  heart's 
blood,  so  to  speak. 

In  1894  appeared  one  of  Hamsun's  greated 
maderpieces.  Pan,  by  many  looked  upon  as 
his  mod  perfect  work,  and  certainly  one  of  his 
mod  beautiful.  Here  Hamsun's  worship  of 
nature,  his  deep  mydicism,  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  natural  man  find  their  fulled  and 
mod  artidic  expression.  The  charaCter-por- 
trayals  are  exquisite  and  his  madery  of  poetic 
description  of  nature  is  here  supreme;  the  book 
abounds  in  colorful  pictures  from  northern 
Norway.  From  its  pages  Nordland  emerges  in 
all  its  scenic  glory.  Pan  may  be  called  a  prose- 
poem,  such  wealth  is  here  of  pure  poetry.  It 
is  a  book  “full  of  lyric  outburds,"  an  eloquent 
hymn  of  praise  to  nature,  and  a  glorification  of 
the  hfe  lived  close  to  the  bosom  of  Mother 


xxv  young  men  and  women  have  fought.  From  Earth.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  his  wanderer 

and  the  point  of  view  of  condruCtion  the  book  is  books  from  this  period  the  author  praises  the 

hr  from  fiawless,  but  it  is  a  very  significant  simple  life.  The  central  problem  of  these  novels 

2i,y  work,  and  it  gripped  readers  everywhere.  A  is  always  the  contrad  of  the  natural  man  and 

jjjj  ftark  and  grim  dory,  although  relieved  by  the  city -dweller, — and  in  one  form  or  another 

lighter  touches,  it  has  been  called  “an  epic  of  that  is  the  fundamental  theme  in  all  of  Ham- 

tbt  hunger."  It  is  a  very  real  and  very  frank  ac-  sun's  works. 

rjod  count — some  readers  doubtless  are  repelled  by  His  social  philosophy  is  vigorously  expressed 

lew  its  outspokenness — but  no  one  can  deny  that  in  Children  of  the  Age  (1913)  and  its  sequel, 

Hit,  it  interprets  a  phase  of  life,  genuine,  if  ap-  Segel/oss  Toum  (1915).  In  these  books  Hamsun 

XD-  palling.  The  author  knew  whereof  he  spoke;  describes  in  drong  colors  the  commercialized 

f  a  he  here  depicts  his  own  desperate  druggie  to  village  and  city  culture  as  contraded  with  the 

..  keep  alive;  more  than  once  he  had  dood  face  more  solid  rural  culture.  He  condemns  the 

to  face  with  darvation.  Realidic  as  the  farmer  and  the  fisherman  who  have  given  up 
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their  occupation  in  order  to  lead  an  easier 
life  in  the  towns.  He  has  no  sympathy  with 
such  parasitical  existence.  The  canvas  is  much 
larger  than  in  his  earlier  works;  here  he  por- 
trays  a  number  of  different  types,  as  well  as 
their  environment,  vividly  and  entertainingly, 
for  the  account  sparkles  with  his  rich  humor. 
Highly  critical  as  these  books  are,  there  is  in 
them  an  under-current  of  broad  humanity. 

Growth  of  the  Soil,  published  in  1917,  is 
generally  regarded  as  Hamsun's  greatest  accom- 
plishment.  For  this  work  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  literature  three  years  later.  It 
is  both  a  profound  and  a  powerful  book.  It  is 
“the  great  epic  of  the  pioneer'farmer” — the 
Story  of  man's  conquest  of  the  wilderness  down 
through  the  ages;  for  Isak,  the  hero,  although 
individualized,  is  no  less  a  symbol  of  the  first 
man  breaking  the  soil  in  any  clime.  The  book, 
therefore,  has  universal  appeal,  as  the  Story 
of  the  pioneer  has  been  pretty  much  the  same 
all  the  world  over — a  ^ry  of  suffering  and 
sacrifices,  of  backbreaking  tqil,  but  of  toil 
that  brings  lasting  satisfedtion.  Here  Hamsun 
glorifies  the  brave,  patient  pioneer,  the  tiller 
of  the  soil.  The  author's  message  to  his  genera¬ 
tion,  present  in  his  earlier  works,  is  revealed 
here  mo^  effedtively  and  with  great  arti^ry. 
One  may  say  that  Hamsun  here  teaches 
poetically  this  simple  gospel: — the  dignity  and 
blessing  of  hone^  work;  and  that  message 
finds  ready  response  in  the  heart  of  every 
right-thinking  person.  Hamsun  advocates 
faithful  labor  in  close  union  with  nature. 

Although  not  without  flaws  ^rudturally. 
Growth  of  the  Soil  is  a  mo^  unusual  book, 
rich  in  vital  Arength  and  truth,  combining 
simplicity  and  elemental  grandeur,  containing 
chapters  of  idyllic  beauty,  delicate  nature 
descriptions  vibrant  with  emotion.  Nor  is  the 
rhythmical  ^yle  the  lea^  of  its  admirable  quali¬ 
ties.  Unforgettable  is  the  closing  scene: — Isak 
sowing  his  grain,  with  the  setting  sun  as  a 
background.  This  book,  which  expresses  with 
eloquent  forcefulness  and  high  art  a  message  for 
every  age,  may  safely  be  expedted  to  ^nd  the 
te^  of  time. 

Optimism  and  con^rudtive  thought  prom¬ 
inently  charadterized  Growth  of  the  &il.  The 
opposite  is  true  of  Hamsun's  next  two  books. 
The  Women  at  the  Pump  (1920)  and  Chapter 
the  LaSl  (1923),  pessimiAic  and  bitter  in  their 
attack  on  society.  The  sham  and  superficiality 
of  the  so-called  city  culture  are  here  exposed 
to  full  view,  and  the  pidture  is  anything  but 
encouraging. 


Hamsun's  lateA  series  of  novels,  Vagahondt, 
(1927),  Auguil  (1930),  and  The  Road  Leads 
On  (1933),  strike  much  the  same  note,  although 
the  author  returns  again  to  his  favorite  subjed 
of  wanderers  and  vagabond  life.  The  hero  of 
this  trilogy  is  August,  adventurer,  dreamer, 
and  king  of  yam-spinnets,  withal  a  highly 
likeable  rascal,  one  of  Hamsun's  most  interesting 
creations.  A  sort  of  Peer  Gynt,  AuguA  is, 
according  to  the  author,  the  personification  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  its  rootlessncss, 
superficialities,  and  machine-civilization,  all 
of  which  Hamsun  despises  from  the  depths  of 
his  soul.  Hence  there  is  much  bitterness  in 
these  books;  but  it  is  softened  by  the  rich 
human  sympathy  of  the  author,  ever  apparent 
As  before,  Hamsun  proves  himself  a  ma^ 
of  delightful  narrative  and  a  penetrating 
interpreter  of  charadter.  His  humor  is  as 
sparkling  as  ever,  his  irony  has  loA  none  of 
its  keenness.  Hamsun,  who  once  declared  that 
authors  should  cease  writing  when  reaching 
the  age  of  fifty,  is  himself  producing  maAer- 
pieces  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Commenting 
on  his  depth  of  insight  and  his  humanity,  his 
ability  to  reveal  the  fundamental  and  the  uni¬ 
versal,  a  prominent  American  critic  says  of 
The  Road  Leads  On:  “And  this  is  the  art  of 
Knut  Hamsun,  in  which  he  is  excelled  by  none 
today,  that  his  quietly  written  pages  present 
life,  a  commingling  of  laughter  and  tears." 

Hamsun's  genius  is  many-sided.  Aside  frexn 
his  numerous  novels,  he  has  written  travel 
books,  sketches,  essays,  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  articles,  and  short  Tories.  Everywhere 
one  finds  evidence  of  his  brilliant  ^yle  and  his 
profound  thought.  His  versatility  is  further 
seen  in  the  fadt  that  he  has  published  several 
dramas  and  a  colledtion  of  lyric  poetry.  Al¬ 
though  ambitious  in  scope,  of  considerable 
literary  merit,  throwing  much  light  on  the 
personality  and  the  development  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  his  dramas  are  far  iitferior  to  his  be^ 
novels.  His  lyric  poems,  on  the  other  hand, 
rank  high  because  of  their  genuine  feeling, 
originality  of  thought,  and  maAerly  form.  His 
nature  poems  are  especially  successful,  some 
of  them  pure  gems.  In  his  magnificent  tribute 
to  Bjdrnson,  where  elevation  and  deep  thought 
go  hand  in  hand  with  varied  and  finished  form, 
Hamsun's  lyric  genius,  perhaps,  reaches  its 
greater  heights.  His  poems  have  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  the  younger  Norwegian  lyric 
poets. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  Hamsun's  views  or 
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not— and  he  has  been  criticized  in  many  quar'  artists  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  pro* 
ters  and  on  many  counts — it  cannot  be  de-  duced.  He  has  few  equals  in  the  realm  of 
nied  that  be  is  one  of  the  greater  literary  literature  today. — University  of  ?{orth  Dakota. 
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THE  NEW  “DEUTSCHE 
RUNDSCHAU” 

By  ERNST  FEISE 


WHEN  with  the  January  issue  of  1934 
the  Deutsche  Rundschau  was  taicen  over 
by  the  Bibliographic  Institute  of  Leipzig,  this 
change  not  only  meant  a  commercial  transac' 
tion  but  signihed  a  real  reorientation  of  polit¬ 
ical  and  philosophic  outlook.  The  magazine, 
founded  in  1874  ^nd  during  the  time  of  its 
greater  importance  the  “national-liberal” 
monthly  of  Germany,  had  been  di^indtly 
eclipsed  by  the  T^eue  Rundschau  during  the 
fira  decades  of  our  century,  since  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  latter,  S.  Fisher,  was  able  to 
attract  not  only  the  talents  of  the  naturali^ic 
and  impressionistic  currents  but  the  intel¬ 
ligentsia  in  other  hdds  as  well.  Its  outlook  was, 
of  course,  international  and  in  every  way 
modem. 

After  the  Great  War  the  Deutsche  Rund¬ 
schau  was  more  or  less  the  organ  of  democratic 
opinion  but  wavered  a  good  deal  until  with  the 
ascent  of  Hitler  it  embraced  the  new  cause  and 
this  to  the  extent  that  Paul  Fechter,  the 
talented  author  of  a  revaluating  history  of 
literature,  gifted  but  apparently  somewhat 
unable,  claimed  in  an  article  of  the  Odlober 
issue  that  Goethe  had  in  his  Wilhelm  Meifler 
discovered  two  of  the  insights  of  the  National 
Socialist  movement,  first  that  not  every  human 
being  has  an  individuality  which  can  be 
developed  by  education  but  that  he  at  leaSt 
can  be  taught  to  “adt”  a  role;  and  second  that 
this  adting  can  be  facilitated  by  rites  and 
symbols — a  truly  astonishing  interpretation  of 


the  meaning  of  Wilhelm  Meiiler,  so  Startling, 
in  fadt,  that  one  cannot  help  asking  whether 
Fechter  was  not  snickering  in  his  sleeve  when 
he  wrote  it,  for  he  is  too  intelligent  not  to 
know  that  Goethe's  aim  of  education  lies  in 
the  opposite  diredtion. 

Other  articles  were  to  convince  the  reader 
of  the  growing  menace  of  Slavic  fertility,  of 
the  necessity  of  a  rapprochement  with  Italy 
and  the  “heroic”  Japanese,  of  the  wrong 
orientation  of  feminism,  and  other  typical 
attitudes  of  the  new  course.  The  Reichs' 
wehr,  in  an  essay  by  H.  F.,  was  recognized  as 
the  nucleus  around  which  the  Hitler  ^te  had 
formed  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Weimar 
National  Assembly,  and  it  was  <ftated  that  all 
energies  of  the  nation  muA  serve  the  new 
army,  for  which  the  “leader”  alone  should 
be  responsible  in  war,  that  in  the  future  not 
the  army  alone  but  the  whole  nation  mu^ 
fight  and  that  soldiers  should  be  given  excep¬ 
tional  honors  and  economic  advantages. 

Professor  Felix  Meseck  claimed  that  Clas¬ 
sicism  never  represented  the  true  charadter  of 
German  art,  but  was  a  period  of  weariness,  that 
the  German  cannot  be  satisfied  with  noble 
harmony  but  “always  presses  forward  toward 
some  mon^rosity”  (sic!),  and  Professor  Hugo 
Preller  demanded  that  Modem  Hi^ory  should 
be  ^udied  extensively  in  German  Universi¬ 
ties  for  reason  of  a  better  orientation  in  the 
present. 
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The  change  of  attitude  became  apparent 
in  the  very  fir^  issue  of  the  new  admini^ra' 
tion  of  the  journal  and  is,  mo^  likely,  to  be 
traced  to  the  well  balanced  and  broader  vision 
of  Eugen  Diesel,  whose  name  now  appears 
with  that  of  Pechel  and  Fechter  on  the  title 
page.  The  mo^  obvious  innovation  was  the 
addition  of  excellent  maps  and  illu^rations, 
among  which  pidtures  of  American  life  and 
scenery  receive  a  generous  share.  Instead  of 
Italy  and  Japan,  England  now  appears  as  the 
nation  toward  which  the  eyes  of  German 
politics  should  be  directed,  in  fedt,  the  leading 
article  of  the  May  issue  by  Hans  Grimm  quotes 
the  signiScant  words  from  Frenssen's  Peter 
Moor;  “There  behind  the  high  chalk  cliffs 
dwells  the  foremo^  nation  of  the  world  (i.e. 
the  English),  ariAocratic,  worldly'wise,  coura' 
geous,  united,  and  rich."  (It  may  be  said  here 
that  even  such  patriots  as  Hans  Grimm  and 
Kolbenheyer  are  not  entirely  looked  at  with 
fevor  by  the  Hitler  administration  since  their 
ideals  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  poli' 
ticians.) 

In  cautious  words  criticism  of  the  new 
course  begins  to  expand.  The  brutal  general- 
ities  and  simpliBcations  of  national  catchwords 
are  scrutinized  and  found  lacking  in  truth  and 
breadth.  A  search  for  the  true  charadter,  for 
the  wise  course,  political  and  philosophic,  of 
the  Gormans  supersedes  bald  rationalizing  and 
loose  self-praise.  A  probing  into  the  reasons 
for  the  dislike  of  the  German  in  the  world,  but 
also  the  true  virtue  and  charadter  of  this  nation 
has  begun,  on  a  national  basis,  to  be  sure,  but 
without  the  chauvini^ic  temper  displayed 
during  the  la^  issues  of  1933.  Even  if  Hans 
Grimm  sees  the  error  of  the  new  regime  only 
in  a  sum  of  accidental  and  'cafrigible  human 
failings — surely  a  rather  mild  view  of  the 
revolting  adlions  that  ^rtled  the  world — he 
admits  that  many  things  the  foreigner  does  not 
like  are  “no  less  to  our  ta^e.”  But  even 
Fechter  in  an  intereAing  article  on  the  religious 
situation  (Thiels  Lynne  und  seine  Frau)  ^tes 
— cautiously  through  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
charadters  of  his  “Ckinversation” — “I  think 
one  group  believe  in  race  and  blood  and  soil 
and  all  sorts  of  things  which  are  beautiful  and 
good  and  great,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Chri^ian  faith  for  which  the  others  take  a 
^and.  That  is  above  earthly  things.  The  one 
group  are  the  Wronger,  have  the  greater  power, 
and  that  is  never  good  for  men;  for  through 
it  they  easily  lose  their  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  by  nature.  The  others  are  weaker,  but 
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that  is  good,  for  it  gives  them  the  power  which 
is  necessary  for  the  true  faith  and  the  true 
man.” 

These  may  be  random  quotations,  but  they 
are  charadteriAic  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
periodical  (see  the  maxims  gleaned  from 
Friedrich  Ratzel’s  works  on  page  in  of  the 
May  issue).  They  show  that  there  are  men 
with  a  feeling  for  national  conscience  and 
responsibility  who  have  the  courage  of 
con^trudlive  criticism.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
anyhow  that  there  arc  thousands  of  men  in 
Germany  who  followed  the  new  course  be¬ 
cause  they  hoped  that  by  staying  in  they 
could  avert  the  wor^  and  could  take  a  hand 
when  the  deArudlion  of  all  great  values  could 
no  longer  go  on,  a  heroic  ^and  which  was 
braver  than  leaving  the  country. 

The  que^ion  arises  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  unwilling  to  suppress  such  criticism 
as  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  is  inititiating  be¬ 
cause  it,  too,  senses  the  fadt  that  it  cannot 
build  upon  a  foundation  of  ready-made  slogans 
but  needs  the  spiritual  cooperation  of  its  in¬ 
telligent  and  independent  minds  even  if  they 
do  not  go  with  them  all  the  way — a  possibility 
which  might  also  explain  the  attitude  toward 
a  few  ^rong-minded  and  recalcitrant  univer¬ 
sity  men  who  have  not  yet  been  dismissed— 
or  whether  other  fadlors  come  into  play 
of  which  we  outsiders  are  not  aware. 

At  any  rate,  the  new  course  of  the  Deutsche 
Rundschau  is  a  mo^t  welcome  surprise  and 
bears  watching  by  those  who  hope  that  the 
true  Germany  will  ultimately  reassert  herself. 
— The  Johns  Hopf{ins  University. 
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Miss  Augu^  Markowitz,  librarian  of  the 
Woodcock  branch  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  has  been  decorated  by  the  Hungarian 
government  for  her  services  in  fo^ering  in¬ 
terest  in  Hungarian  literature  in  this  country. 
George  de  Ghdka,  Hungarian  Consul  (jeneral, 
in  conferring  the  decoration,  called  attention 
to  the  fadt  that  the  call  for  Hungarian  boob 
in  the  New  York  public  h'braries  now  exceeds 
that  for  books  in  any  other  foreign  language. 

According  to  Mundo  Contempordneo  of 
Havana,  the  young  Russian  woman  whom 
Romam  Rolland  married  recently  in  Switzer¬ 
land  is  a  poetess  and  a  literary  admirer  of  his, 
who  came  to  Switzerland  as  his  private  secre¬ 
tary  and  remained  as  his  wife. 

Julian  Ribera,  dean  of  Spanish  Arabia,  is 
dead  in  Valencia  at  the  age  of  76. 


A  SURVEY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
LITERATURE 

By  ARTHUR  P.  CXJLEMAN 


Lithuanian  literature,  like  Finnish  and 
Lettish,  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  fir^t,  however,  and  indeed  for  two  whole 
centuries,  only  works  of  the  mo^  pradlical  and 
utilitarian  charadler  were  produced,  whatever 
secular  books  there  were  being  grammars  or 
didionaries  or  other  offerings  of  a  purely  in- 
formative  nature,  while  many  of  the  Lithuan- 
ian  writers  of  those  two  centuries  were  paitors, 
and  what  they  wrote  was  for  the  catechism 
or  the  indrudlion  of  their  flocks. 

With  the  i8th  century  pure  literature  began 
in  Lithuania.  Even  then  the  6rd  poet  to 
achieve  didindlion  was  a  cleric,  the  Protev 
tant  pador  Kridijonas  Duonelaitis  (1714' 
1780),  and  his  inspiration  was  the  hard, 
rhythmic  life  of  the  peasants  whose  souls  he 
had  in  his  care  in  Prussian  Lithuania.  His 
greated  work  was  a  long  poem  written  in  the 
classical  hexameter  verse,  entitled  The  Four 
Seasons.  Brilliant  with  local  and  ethnographic 
flashes,  accurate  in  its  every  detail,  it  portrayed 
for  all  time  the  true  Lithuanian  peasant  as 
Rcymont  portrayed  the  Polish  peasant  in  his 
Chlopi.  The  verse  form  failed  to  hamper  the 
soil'sprung  genius  of  Duonelaitis.  He  employed 
it  as  the  perfedt  indrument  for  his  wit,  his 
shrewd,  sensible  observations,  and  his  deep' 
seated  belief  in  the  peasant. 

Duonelaitis  e^blished  a  pattern  from  which 
Lithuanian  literature  has  only  deviated  but 
never  departed. 

Two  divergent  but  equally  ^rong  influences 
beat  from  the  beginning  upon  native  Lithuan' 
ian  literature,  the  German  in  Prussian  Lithu' 
ania,  the  Slavic  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithu' 
ania.  Yet  throughout  the  hi^ory  of  Lithua' 
nia’s  literary  drivings  there  can  be  traced  a 
revolt  again^  both  of  these  forces  and  a  per* 
siftent  search  for  that  which  is  truly  Lithuan' 


ian  in  the  life  of  the  Lithuanian  people.  So 
^rong  have  been  the  forces  of  Polonization  and 
Germanization  that  mo^  of  the  Lithuanian 
nobility  have  been  drawn  over  into  one  or  the 
other  culture  in  the  course  of  the  centuries. 
Unnumbered  thousands  of  peasants  followed 
the  course  marked  out  by  their  makers. 
Lithuanian  waiters,  eager  to  counteract  the 
forces  of  denationalization,  have  been  forced, 
therefore,  to  go  back  into  the  moA  remote  pa^t 
of  Lithuania's  hi^ory,  even  into  the  pagan 
pa^  before  the  Germans  and  the  Poles  came, 
in  order  to  find  the  sources  of  Lithuanian  cub 
ture.  Here  they  have  gathered  their  inspira' 
tion,  here  and  in  the  Aeady  day-by-day  round 
of  the  life  of  the  Lithuanian  peasant,  and  in 
the  gentle  beauty  of  the  birchen  groves,  the 
green'gold  meadows  and  the  dunes  which 
characterize  the  Lithuanian  landscape. 

Modem  Lithuanian  literature  dates  frcMn 
the  year  1864.  In  that  year  the  Tsar  issued  a 
decree  which  was  intended  to  place  the  seal 
of  death  upon  the  Lithuanian  national  i^  move' 
ment.  No  more  books  or  periodicals  written 
in  Latin  characters  were  to  be  printed  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania.  It  w’as  the  design 
of  the  Tsar  to  ^amp  out  once  and  for  all  the 
Lithuanian  language  as  an  inurnment  of  cub 
ture. 

The  reaction  was  exactly  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Lithuanian  peasant,  in  his 
will  to  live,  went  to  the  mo^  extreme  lengths 
to  circumvent  the  imperial  proscription.  Books 
published  in  the  ’8o's  were  plainly  damped 
“Printed  in  the  year  1863" ...  .so  that  the 
Russian  censor,  always  easy  to  bribe,  might, 
without  danger  to  himself,  let  them  pass. 
Books  were  smuggled  in  great  numbers  from 
hand  to  hand,  though  the  penalty  for  having 
even  a  Lithuanian  almanac  or  church  calendar 
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in  one's  possession  was  prison  at  the  very 
Ica^,  and  even  Siberia. 

The  mo^  fruitful  source  of  smuggled  works 
in  Lithuanian,  the  source  which  ne\’er  failed 
throughout  those  rich,  adlive  years  from  1883 
to  1904,  the  la^  t^^k'enty  years  of  the  proscrip' 
tion,  was  Tilsit,  juA  across  the  Niemen,  in 
Ea^  Prussia.  The  years  when  Tilsit  was  the 
spiritual  capital  of  the  Lithuanian  nationality 
may  well  be  called  the  “years  of  the  periodical", 
for  everything  of  importance  that  was  written 
in  the  Lithuanian  language  during  that  period 
appeared  in  one  of  the  half  dozen  periodicals 
published  by  groups  of  Lithuanian  patriots  in 
Tilsit.  The  earlier  and  the  mo^t  famous  of 
these  periodicals  was  Ausra,  The  Dawn,  which 
the  illu^rious  physicianTolklori^,  philologi^' 
joumali^  of  Suwalki,  Dr.  Jonas  Basanavicius, 
founded  and  kept  alive  until  he  was  forced,  in 
1885,  to  leave  Germany.  His  work  was  carried 
on  by  a  ho^  of  ready  followers. 

Because  the  writers  for  these  periodicals 
were  themselves  sprung  from  the  peasantry, 
they  wrote  about  the  life  of  the  peasant,  the 
theme  handed  down  to  them  by  Duonelaitis. 
Because  the  present  wa9  for  them  di/hcult  and 
discouraging,  they  dealt  with  it  in  a  spirit  of 
the  mo^  bitter  realism;  but  the  pait  of  the 
Lithuanian  folk  and  their  future  they  were  free 
to  idealize,  and  they  did,  filing  the  pa.<t  with 
fgures  from  pagan  mythology  and  the  future 
with  pidhires  of  Ju^ice  and  Liberty  reigning 
in  a  well-ordered  world. 

The  literature  of  an  oppressed  people  rarely 
varies  from  the  above-mentioned  pattern,  for  in 
the  mid^  of  despair  a  people,  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive,  mu^  yield  itself  up  to  fancy.  When, 
therefore,  Maironis  began  to  contribute  his 
romantic  lyrics  to  the  Apzvalga  (The  Review, 
published  in  Tilsit)  the  Lithuanian  people 
seized  upon  them  as  spiritual  food.  In  the 
rainbows  of  the  poet’s  dreams  they  began  to 
sec  a  vision  of  liberty.  His  long  poem,  Toung 
Lithuania,  became  the  Bible  of  the  Lithuanian 
renascence  as  truly  as  the  books  of  Mickie- 
wicz  had  been  to  the  Polish.  Present  day 
Lithuanian  writers  have  all  grown  up  in  the 
heroic  atmosphere  created  by  Maironis. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Tsar’s  adminis¬ 
trators  could  net  enforce  the  proscription 
again^  such  a  tide  of  national  enthusiasm  as 
was  being  birred  up  from  Tilsit.  In  1904  the 
Tsar  realized  that  Russification  had  not  worked 
in  Lithuania  and  that  it  would  not  work,  save 
to  his  own  detriment.  Consequently,  more 
worried  for  the  moment  about  Japan  than 
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about  Lithuania,  he  removed  the  ban  upon 
Lithuanian  publications. 

From  1904  to  the  Great  War  Lithuanian 
literature  continued  to  develop  with  especial 
felicity  in  the  lyric  field.  The  heart  of  a  peasant 
people  which  through  centuries  has  throbbed 
to  tbe  rhythm  of  the  “dainos,”  the  folk-song, 
finds  expression  moA  readily  in  the  lyric  and 
only  later  in  more  cerebral  forms  of  literary 
expression. 

Today  Lithuanian  literature  offers  many 
names,  but  a  single  pattern,  and  when  the 
names  have  been  sifted  there  are  four  who 
Aand  out  above  the  others,  four  who  mu^  be 
considered  in  the  briefed  survey.  All  four  of 
these  headliners  find  inspiration  in  the  deep 
pa^  of  their  race,  in  the  centuries  when  the 
pagan  Lithuanians  built  their  shrines  to  Perku- 
nas  in  the  depths  cf  the  Bialowieza  fore^.  All 
four  of  them  believe  almoA  religiously  in  the 
the  worth  of  the  peasant  and  they  seek  by 
their  pens,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  convince 
the  peasant  of  his  own  worth.  For  the  Lith¬ 
uanian  nation  is  ^ill  in  the  making. 

Juigis  Baltrusaitis,  the  fir^t  of  the  four,  is  a 
lyric  poet,  probably  the  greater  poet  the 
Lithuanian  race  has  produced.  J.  Tumas- 
Vaizgantas  is  both  essayist  and  noveli^.  Hu 
greater  work,  Pragiedruliai,  Flashes  of  Light 
seven  volumes  of  w..ich  have  appeared,  is  an 
epic  of  the  Lithuanian  nation.  Vydunas,  whose 
real  name  is  William  Stora^s,  is  a  philosophei 
and  teacher,  a  lyric  poet  and  a  dramatic.  He 
has  written  a  mass  of  works,  philosophic  ^tud 
ies,  dramas,  poems,  etc.  but  for  one  purpose 
to  teach  the  Lithuanian  people  about  theii 
paA,  to  make  them  respedt  their  paA  and  tc 
arouse  them  to  cherish  their  racial  heritage 
He  feels  that  the  Lithuanians  have  something 
inherent  in  their  natures  that  is  superior  tc 
the  pride,  the  spirit  of  exploitation,  and  the 
selfishness  of  the  races  that  have  from  tinw 
to  time  ruled  over  them.  Vydunas  came  to  thii 
convidtion  honestly,  having  been  brought  uf 
in  the  mid^  of  German  culture  and  having 
seen  what  German  efficiency  could  accomplish 
Word  comes  at  the  present  moment  that  tb« 
choral  society  which  Vydunas  led  and  whid 
was  one  of  his  chief  in^ruments  of  spreading 
his  teaching  among  the  Lithuanians  of  Bad 
Prussia  has  been  banned  by  the  officials  o( 
Tilsit.  His  work  will  go  on,  nevertheless 
through  his  numerous  writings  and  throu^ 
the  disciples  he  has  already  trained. 

The  youngeA  of  the  four  great  figures  it 
modem  Lithuanian  literature  is  Kreve  Micke 
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vidua.  Though  Lithuanian  critics  believe  his 
greatest  work  is  ^ill  to  be  accomplished,  this 
poet  has  already  a  considerable  body  of  works 
to  his  credit.  His  6r^  notable  work  was  a  long 
dramatic  poem,  Sarunas,  Du^e  of  the  Land  of 
Dainava,  in  which  he  pidhires  early  mediaeval 
Lithuania  and  the  awakening  of  the  Lithuan^ 
ian  race  to  national  consciousness.  As  a 
sequel  to  Sarunae  there  followed  Sj^trgaila, 
in  which  the  newly  awakened  national 


consciousness  grapples  with  problems  of 
politics  and  religion,  and  of  the  relations 
of  one  nation  to  another.  In  all  his  works 
Kreve'Mickevicius  makes  liberal  use  of  folk' 
legends,  and  he  frequently  follows,  more' 
over,  the  very  form  of  the  folk  Aory.  It 
will  be  intere^ing  to  watch  the  development 
of  this  national  poet  on  whom  the  Lithuanians 
set  so  much  ^re. — Columbia  University. 


GERMANY  TAKES  STOCK 


By  WILLIAM  A.  COOPER 


Das  NEUE  REICH,  publishied  by  the 
Deutsche  Akademie,  Callwey,  Miin' 
chcn. — Series  of  short  monographs  by  leading 
German  scholars  setting  forth  *'die  ethischen 
Hintergriinde”  and  “das  gei^tige  Gerii^  des 
dcutschen  volkischen  Neubaus.”  Not  “sales' 
manship”  ^uflF  for  foreign  consumption  only, 
but  scholarly  elucidation  of  various  phases 
of  the  new  movement,  designed  to  clarify  the 
German  mind  and  in  the  hope  of  creating  un- 
der^anding  abroad.  The  6r^  five  numbers  are: 
BauJfunil  im  tieuen  Reich,  by  Paul  Schmitthen' 
ncr,  an  energetic  appeal  for  a  turning  away 
from  “Neue  Sachlichkeit,”  which  does  not  fit 
into  German  surroundings,  and  from  realtor 
speculative  building  for  quick  profit  without 
regard  for  architectural  taite,  also  from 
shabbily  designed  smaller  ^ruCtures  that  mar 
the  landscape,  to  charadleri^ically  German 
building  designs  in  keeping  with  German  tra' 
dition  and  in  harmony  with  large'scale  city 
snd  general  landscape  planning.  The  design 
of  every  building  should  express  the  special 
purpose  of  the  AruCture,  and  the  materials 
employed  should  reflect  the  regional  resources 
and  inherited  culture.  Architects  have  patriot' 


ic  and  cultural  obligations  and  should  make 
their  new  architecture  express  the  German 
soul  rather  than  international  intellect. 
Schmitthenner  pleads  feelingly  and  vigorously 
for  the  avoidance  of  further  new  buildings 
that  ^ick  out  like  sore  fingers. 

Gold  oder  Papier^,  by  Franz  Doring,  with 
Geleitwort  by  Hjalmar  Schacht,  a  conserva' 
tive  and,  to  a  layman,  convincing  discussion 
of  one  of  the  mo^  important  problems  of 
Germany  today  and  tomorrow.  The  answer 
is  Gold.  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
theory  of  money  are  taken  up  and  the  various 
theories  arc  presented  in  non-technipal  Ian' 
guage,  so  that  all  may  underhand.  Both  sides 
of  each  que^ion  are  given  a  hearing  and  the 
reading  public  that  could  profit  by  a  thought' 
fill  perusal  of  this  brochure  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  Germans.  Inflation,  even  with 
“managed”  prefixed,  is  not  the  way  out.  The 
only  hope  again^  hope  is  seen  in  work,  hone^ 
business,  and  confidence. — Friedrich  Burg' 
dorfer,  Sterben  die  weissen  VoUt/cr?,  a  Audy 
of  the  future  of  the  white  and  the  colored 
races  in  the  light  of  biological  ^ti^ics. 
Though  race  suicide  among  whites  is  a  recent 
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development,  the  outlook  is  already  ominous. 
Tables  of  the  permanent  bureau  of  ^ti^ics 
conduced  by  the  Hollander,  H.  W.  MethorA, 
are  cited  as  a  timely  warning  to  the  whites. 
The  Kaiser's  “gelbe  Gefihr”  not  so  threaten- 
ing  for  Germany  as  for  some  other  nations. 
The  negro  problem  in  our  country,  po^poned 
by  the  floods  of  immigrant  whites  till  recently, 
and  the  <%oppage  of  negro  immigration,  is 
likely  to  become  more  acftual,  since  immigra¬ 
tion  has  been  all  but  ^pped  by  law,  and  the 
natural  increase  of  the  negro  population  shows 
no  signs  of  diminution.  But  this  problem  be¬ 
longs  in  the  unknown  future.  The  whole 
que^ion  concerns  less  the  Germans  than  the 
white  race  as  a  whole. 

Kurt  Schmitt,  Die  Wirtschaft  im  tieuen 
Reich,  sets  forth  the  guiding  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  new  Reich.  Fir^,  that  every 
trade  and  calling  mu^  subordinate  itself  to 
the  requirements  of  the  ^ate.  Business  mu^ 
operate  in  the  intere^  of  the  common  weal. 
Farming,  looked  upon  as  the  basic  occupation, 
but  not  as  an  induAry,  muA  be  protected 
again^  disturbances  on  the  world  market 
and  be  made  independent  of  international 
speculation.  A  large  proportion  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  farm  products  mu^  be  home¬ 
grown,  and  imports  muA  be  placed  on  a  reci¬ 
procity  basis.  New  social  aims  are  sketched. 
Statistical  tables  are  given  of  density,  distri¬ 
bution,  and  movements  of  population;  neces¬ 
sary  imports  and  exports;  food.<tufFs;  trade 
relations  with  various  foreign  countries.  No 
recommendation  of  autarchy. 

K.  Haushofer,  Der  nationalsozialiftiche  Ge- 
danf^e  in  der  Welt,  an  exposition  of  the  origin 
and  conditions  of  growth  and  spread  of  the 
Nazi  idea  from  the  Standpoint  of  political 
geography.  This  88-page  publication  ought  to 
be  read  by  Students  of  world  politics.  Italy, 
Japan,  and  Germany  are  the  three  countries 
that  receive  moSt  attention  as  manifestations 
of  the  idea,  but  the  whole  world  is  brought 
into  the  pi(?ture.  The  American  reader  will 
And  in  the  short  treatise  many  thought- 
provoking  ^tements,  particularly  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  recent  developments  in  the  United 
States.  National  Socialism  is  set  forth  as  a 
necessary  self-defense  againSt  the  Marxian 
International,  but  in  tbe  la^  analysis  provoked 
by  the  Versailles  and  later  ultimata.  “Volk 
ohne  Raum”  is  one  keynote.  Right  of  self- 
determination,  “Blut  und  Boden,”  and  “Volks- 
emeuerung”  are  others.  The  illusion  of  world 
trade  is  pointed  out,  and  the  scrapping  of 
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international  law  under  ^ress  of  war.  Present 
outlook  “not  so  good.” 

R.  L.  von  Oertzen,  Deutschland  ohne  Sicha> 
heit.  The  purpose  of  this  brochure  is  frankly 
set  forth  in  the  announcement  pa^ed  across 
the  front  page  of  the  cover :  “Mit  unerbittlicher 
Deutlichkeit  wird  hier  dem  deutschen  Volkc 
und  zugleich  dem  Ausland  die  unertraglichc 
Lage  der  deustchen  Wehrlosigkeit  vor  Augen 
gefiihrt,  um  der  Erkenntnis  Bahn  zu  brechen; 
kein  wirklicher  Friede  ohne  Gleichberechti- 
gung,  ohne  deutsche  Sicherheit !”  The  complete 
military  impotency  of  Germany  since  the  war, 
the  failure  of  her  former  enemies  to  keep 
po^war  agreements,  the  talk  everywhere  cf 
a  new  war,  and  the  perpetual  barrage  of  calum¬ 
niation,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
hopelessness  and  helplessness  that  spelled  ruin 
or  revolution.  The  plea  for  fair  play  was 
denied  and  the  revolution  came.  The  concluding 
words  of  the  brochure  are:  “Von  Friedcn 
wird  man  so  lange  nicht  reden  konnen,  solange 
es  heissen  muss:  ‘Deutschland  lebt  ohne  Sicher¬ 
heit'.”  Such  a  condition  gives  one  the  cold 
shivers. — Stanford  University. 

AAA 

A  joint  publishing  agreement  covering  a 
scries  of  85  language  textbooks  between  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  and  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company  of  Bo^n  has  been  announced 
by  tbe  University  of  Chicago.  Under  the 
arrangement  Heath  will  take  over  the  di^ribu- 
tion  and  sales  of  the  books  already  issued  and 
undertake  the  future  extension  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  with  the  editorial  cooperation  of  the 
University  Press.  The  books  will  bear  the 
joint  imprint  of  the  two  concerns,  and  will 
be  known  as  “The  Heath-Chicago  Language 
Series.'* 

Maxim  Gorki  has  been  carrying  the  Soviet 
doctrines  across  Russia  in  a  plane  which  bean 
his  own  name. 

A  curious  ^ti^ician  in  France  has  noticed 
that  if  certain  authors  had  been  longer-lived, 
Emile  Zola  would  now  be  a  patriarch  of  94, 
Stephane  Mallarme  would  be  92,  Guy  de 
Maupassant  an  old  gentleman  of  84,  Pierre 
Louys  an  elderly  graybeard  of  74,  and  Marcel 
ProuA  a  middle-aged  aesthete  of  71.  To  whidi 
one  might  retort  that  it  is  unthinkable  that 
some  writers  could  possibly  live  to  be  old  men. 

Mme  Vikova-Kumcticka,  the  di^inguished 
Czechoslovak  noveli^  who  died  recently,  was 
also  a  femini^  of  parts  and  a  member  of  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Assembly. 


NOT  IN  THE  REVIEWS 


S.  L.  MILLARD  ROSENBERG  (i869'1Q34) 

Professor  Rosenberg's  tragic  death  in  an 
automobile  accident  la^t  July  was  a  shock 
to  the  world  of  Spanish  letters  and  was  felt  as 
an  irreparable  personal  loss  by  his  many 
friends.  His  life  was  spent  in  service  to  others. 
No  teacher  was  more  unsparing  of  his  time, 
and  his  students  will  long  miss  the  touch  of 
his  encouraging  hand.  He  entered  on  his 
academic  career  later  than  mo^t  men,  having 
firft  tried  his  skill  at  business.  He  was  bom 
in  1869  in  Germany,  and  he  took  his  do<ftorate 
in  1910.  His  native  idealism,  his  alert  and 
voracious  mind,  his  love  of  reading  coupled 
with  a  facile  pen  made  the  change  into  the 
world  of  teaching  and  writing  easy  and 
natural.  After  completing  his  Judies  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  where  he  enjoyed 
the  teaching  of  the  late  Professor  Rennert, 
he  taught  Romance  Languages  at  Swarthmore 
and  Girard  College  and  was  Professor  cf 
Spanish  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  numerous  learned  societies  and 
academies,  and  during  a  recent  visit  in  Spain 
he  was  accorded  many  honors  as  a  fitting 
reward  for  his  services  in  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  Spanish  letters.  He  made  frequent  ad¬ 
dresses  on  Spanish  topics  to  clubs  and  forums, 
being  especially  liked  for  the  clarity  of  his 
presentation  and  his  humorous  touch.  Even 
heavy  subjec^ls  were  treated  by  him  with 
grace  and  charm.  His  publications  were  legion 
and  revealed  the  amazing  range  of  his  interests. 
He  has  left  us  a  number  of  critical  editions  of 
comedias  of  the  Golden  Age,  a  ^out  li^  of 
school  texts,  and  reviews  of  numerous  Spanish 
works.  His  many  fine  plans  and  purposes  are 
broken  off  and  we  bid  his  kindly  and  noble 
spirit  our  laA  and  sad  farewell. 


S.  L.  MILLARD  ROSENBERG 


A  TRANSYLVANIAN  CHURCHMAN' 
POET 

(From  Alexandre  by  Claire  Galochy, 

in  T^ouvelle  Revue  de  la  Hongrie,  Budapest, 
July,  1934): 

“Alexandre  Makkai  is  a  Hungarian  of 
Transylvania,  a  bishop  of  the  CalviniA  Church, 
a  learned  hiftorian  and  a  poet.  The  indissoluble 
fusion  of  these  four  fundamental  elements  ex' 
plains  at  the  same  time  the  unity  and  the 
multiplicity  of  his  literary  life  ...  In  Bishop 
Makkai  an  ardent  patriotism,  a  faith  linked 
with  complete  tolerance,  a  scholarly  exactness 
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and  a  brilb'ant  imagination  are  but  four 
divergent  rays  from  one  source  of  light  .  .  . 
Bishop  Makkai  Judies  the  soul — the  soul 
beneath  the  tangled  threads  of  events  and 
actions — and  back  of  its  visible  manifestations 
he  seeks  out  the  invisible  spirit.  .  .  . 

“His  ten  years  of  literary  activity  have 
given  us  ten  volumes.  In  1924,  he  published 
his  first  novel.  The  Prince  of  Life,  consisting  in 
reality  of  ten  pictures.  The  theme  of  each  is 
the  expectation  of  Christ's  coming  ....  The 
pity  in  the  heart  of  the  Egyptian  princess;  the 
healing  of  the  simple  and  superstitious  hunter; 
the  fear  at  the  bottom  of  Herod's  cruelty; 
the  sympathy  and  tenderness  behind  the 
terrible  prophecies  of  John  the  Baptist;  the 
prophetic  despair  of  the  wife  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
the  judge;  the  beginnings  of  faith  in  the 
troubled  hearts  of  the  spectators  on  Golgotha; 
the  salvation  in  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion;  and  finally,  the  powerful  teachings  of 
the  Apofftle  Peter,  messenger  of  the  Messiah — 
are  separate  developments  of  one  general 
idea.  .  .  . 

“The  three  biographical  Studies  of  Bishop 
Makkai  are  the  psychological  portraits  of 
Gabriel  Bethlen,  of  Count  Stephen  Sscchenyi, 
and  of  Andreas  Ady.  ...  He  has  entitled  his 
biography  of  Bethlen  In  the  Solitude.  .  .  . 
During  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, 
Gabriel  Bethlen  was  Prince  of  Transylvania. 
The  little  country  was  ground  between  the 
two  millstones  of  Turkish  and  Austrian  am¬ 
bitions,  but  in  spite  of  its  miserable  situation 
was  destined  to  save  the  independence  of  the 
Hungarian  soul.  Of  a  heap  of  ruins,  Bethlen 
made  a  country-;  of  a  chaotic  congeries  of 
races,  a  nation;  and  of  Transylvania  a  political 
factor  whose  importance  was  recognized  by 
all  Europe  ....  Intestine  discord  rather  than 
any  exterior  force  nullified  his  magnificent  ef¬ 
forts  ....  Bishop  Makkai  examines  with 
the  greatest  attention  his  hero's  psychic 
Structure,  because  “the  personality  of  Bethlen 
is  the  expression  of  the  entire  Hungarian  na¬ 
tion.  .  .  his  tragic  destiny  is  the  hereditary 
crime  of  the  Hungarian  people,  but  his  trium¬ 
phant  vital  force  proclaims  his  people's  right 
to  Ijve.” 

“It  was  at  a  no  less  critical  epoch,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  that 
Count  Stephen  Szechenyi  appeared  to  guide 
Hungary.  .  .  .  Although  posterity  realizes 
the  importance  of  his  work,  his  country  has 
made  of  him,  under  the  name  “the  greatest 
Hungarian,"  a  Stiffs,  lifeless  Statue,  instead  of 
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endeavoring  as  a  nation  to  profit  by  his  teach 
ings  and  his  prophecies.  It  is  against  thi 
tendency  that  Bishop  Makkai  breaks  a  lano 
in  his  Study  entitled  AgainSl  the  Statue.  .  . 

“The  poetry  of  Andreas  Ady  is  a  produC 
of  the  twentieth  century.  His  poems  an 
drenched  with  bitterness,  suffering,  despair 
desire  for  death. ...  In  the  book  which  he  ha 
consecrated  to  the  poet.  The  Fruit  of  th< 
Hungarian  Tree,  Bishop  Makkai  undertake 
the  defense  of  Ady  against  the  attacks  ol 
the  short-sighted  critics  who  have  accuser 
him  of  immorality,  of  impiety,  of  treason,  anc 
have  reproached  him  with  corrupting  th« 
youth.  Bishop  Makkai  examines  the  poetry  ol 
Ady  and  shows  that,  so  far  from  being  dis 
loyal  to  Hungary,  he  loved  his  country  “with 
a  grave,  severe  love,  like  that  which  Szechenyi 
felt  for  her";  that  his  apparent  immorality  u 
the  nostalgia  of  purity.  .  .  ,  that  his  apparent 
impiety  is  only  an  intense  Struggle  for  faith, 
for  the  knowledge  of  God,  whom  he  eventually 
finds  as  he  rises  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
sins  to  the  height  of  true  repentance.  ...  It 
is  touchingly  evident  that  Bishop  Makkai 
never  accuses  or  condems;  he  is  satisfied  to 
understand,  to  defend  and  to  explain.  .  .  . 

“His  views  are  even  more  clearly  evident 
in  his  two  volumes  of  essays  on  Transylvania: 
With  a  Transylvanian  Eye  and  Talking  Stocl{ 
of  Ourselves.  In  his  love  of  country  there  is 
no  false  sentimentality.  His  attachment  to  the 
Transylvanian  soil  is  no  local  patriotism,  and 
his  critical  and  individual  ideology  has  nothing 
of  the  political.  .  .  .  “For  us  of  today  there 
is  only  one  possible  empire,  the  empire  of  soul 
and  character." 

“In  Bishop  Makkai's  novels,  the  careful 
objectivity  of  the  scholar  reins  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  poet.  .  .  .  The  Devil’s  Car  (The 
Hungarian  name  for  the  tumble-weed)  is  his 
fir^st  hiAorical  novel.  He  traces  here  a  grandiose 
picture  of  Transylvania  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1 7th  century.  The  decadent  passion  of  the 
hot-blooded  Bathory,  the  honeift  laconism  of 
Bocskay,  the  sublime  wisdom  of  Bethlen,  the 
creator  of  the  ^te,  speak  to  us  in  this  book 
with  the  reality  of  life  itself  .  .We  have  the 
same  feeling,  and  even  more  ^strongly,  as  we 
read  the  Bishop’s  laA  novel.  The  Miracle'Worlc 
ing  King,  which  is  the  caprone  of  his  literary 
Structure.  ...  He  transports  us  into  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Hungarian  people  are 
bleeding  from  a  thousand  wounds;  the  cor¬ 
ruptness  of  an  ageing  king,  the  avidity  of  the 
grasping  nobles,  the  groans  of  a  people  in 
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miser}',  and  the  threat  of  a  Tartar  invasion  thoughts  perfecftly.  His  ^yle  is  parti'colored 
grip  the  reader  like  a  horrible  dream.  In  the  and  plaAic  like  the  living  reality,  and  is  at  the 
mid^  of  this  dark  picture  appears  with  a  bright'  same  time  a  vehicle  of  ideal  article  beauty.” 
ness  like  the  iftar  of  Bethlehem  the  great  figure 

of  the  young  sovereign  Bela  IV,  the  miracle'  TO  THE  FOREIGN  TOURIST 

working  monarch,  pointing  the  way  to  eternal 
salvation . 

.  .Without  resorting  to  flowers  of 
rhetoric.  Bishop  Makkai  speaks  to  his  audience 
with  the  simplicity  of  pure  reason  His  epithets 
are  well  chosen,  his  comparisons  are  juA,  and 
the  limpid  concision  of  his  phrases  clothes  his 


(Ilya  Ehrenbourg  in  Moscow  T^ews, 
AuguA  II,  1034): 

‘‘Your  travel  bureaus  arc  much  better 
organized  than  ours.  You  have  had  150  years 
of  experience  with  them.  We  have  had  only 
five.  You  know  what  to  show  your  foreign 
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tourists.  You  .  .  .  have  seen  tourist  cars  in 
Paris  611ed  with  English  tourists  You  know 
their  route.  By  no  accident  will  they  find 
themselves  in  workers'  quarters.  They  will  not 
know  Belleville,  Menilmontant,  Billancourt. 
The  experienced  guide  will  show  them  the 
gargoyles  of  Notre  Dame,  the  gardens  of 
Versailles.  .  .  . 

“You  have  a  high  istandard  of  material  cuh 
ture,  but  you  are  doing  everything  to  de^itroy 
it.  For  inistance,  we  have  a  shortage  of  paper. 
People  hang  around  br)ok.<tores  for  hours  to 
get  a  certain  book  or  run  all  around  the  city 
looking  for  it.  An  edition  that  is  printed  in 
200,000  copies  is  not  enough  for  our  country. 
Our  books  are  not  attraeftive  —  greyish  paper, 
bad  printing,  ugly  binding.  We  have  yet  far 
to  go  to  catch  up  with  the  beautiful  books  of 
the  Leipzig  printers.  But  our  books  are  im* 
proving,  the  circulation  growing.  .  .  .  And 
in  Leipzig?  In  Leipzig,  as  in  other  highly  cul¬ 
tured  German  cities,  people  ^tand  around  for 
hours,  not  to  buy  books,  but  to  gaze  at  books 
being  burned.  .  .  . 

“I  traveled  together  with  Andre  Malraux, 
the  French  writer,  on  a  Soviet  boat  from 
London  to  Leningrad.  He  spoke  with  the  crew. 
One  of  the  •ftokers  asked  him:  “What  did  you 
think  of  Andre  Gide's  Counterfeiters?" 

“I  saw  the  French  writer  ^are  at  the  ^oker 
in  confusion.  Malraux  came  to  Moscow  later. 
He  visited  factories.  The  workers  spoke  to  him 
of  Stendhal,  Mayakovsky,  Balzac,  Pushkin. 
A  young  Communiist  of  the  Ball-Bearing 
Plant  asked  him  about  the  poetry  of  Paul 
Valery.  .  .  .  The  young  girls  in  trousers, 
classical  maidens  of  the  Moscow  Subway 
conistruCtion,  members  of  the  Young  Com- 
muni^st  League,  who  know  by  heart  Pa^er- 
nak’s  poem  about  the  si^er  of  my  life — Tell 
me,  is  not  a  this  a  fairy  tale? 

“I  saw  a  brigade  of  Tartar  diggers.  At  fir^ 
they  lagged  behind  the  Russian  brigade. 
Then  they  decided  to  show  what  they  were 
capable  of.  At  night  they  silently  rose  like 
thieves  and  healthily  made  their  way  to  work. 
They  were  afraid  someone  might  interfere 
with  them.  One  might  well  remove  one’s  hat  on 
seeing  these  people.’’ 

WE  AREN’T  ALL  DRY-AS-DUSTS 

Todd  Downing,  of  the  Bool^s  Abroad 
has  scored  another  success  in  the  my^ry 
field,  and  with  a  novel  laid  in  Mexico,  as 
was  his  fir^  my^ry  ^ory.  Murder  on  Tour. 
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In  that  novel  he  introduced  a  new  type  of 
detective,  Rennert,  a  federal  operative  on 
vacation.  Rennert  appears  again  in  The  Cat 
Screams,  which  was  released  August  21 
as  the  Augu^  selection  of  The  Crime  Club, 
Inc.  The  scene  of  the  new  novel  is  Taxco  and 
the  Mexican  setting  forms  a  rich  background 
for  an  exciting  myiftcry  novel.  Critics  have 
praised  the  book,  and  this  is  the  fir'st  inAance 
in  which  The  Crime  Club  has  taken  the  early 
work  of  a  mystery  writer. 

CONTEMPORARY  ITALIAN 
ARCHITECTURE 

L'Architettura  ItaJiana,  published  by  S. 
Lattes  in  Turin,  Italy,  is  a  magazine  of  modem 
con^ruCtion  exclusively.  Its  sub-title  ^tes 
that  it  is  a  review  of  technical  architecture. 
We  know  of  no  other  architectural  magazine 
that  is  so  thoroughly  modem — or  rather, 
modemi^ic — in  its  view  point.  In  the  copies 
at  hand,  there  is  not  even  a  ve^ige  of  the 
works  of  pa^  ages.  The  articles  and  illu^ra- 
tions  are  very  intere^ing.  There  are  many  fine 
reproductions  of  working  drawings  and  con- 
.^mCtion  details.  Anyone  intere^ed  in  building 
will  find  this  magazine  of  value.  Even  for  one 
who  does  not  underhand  the  Italian  language, 
the  nomenclature  of  the  building  profession 
and  its  branches  is  so  similar  in  the  two  lan¬ 
guages  that  he  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
under^nding  the  text.  For  example,  in  one 
issue  there  is  a  review  of  a  recently  constructed 
hunting  lodge  in  the  Alps  for  the  “Club  Alpino 
Italiano.’’  A  Strictly  utilitarian  Structure, 
nevertheless  beautiful.  In  this  review  there 
are  six  photographs  and  twelve  reproductions 
of  working  drawings,  including  plans,  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  construction  details  of  windows, 
Airways,  roof  details  and  so  forth. 

“DIE  WELT  WIRD  ALTER  ABER.  .  .’’ 

The  Countess  Carton  de  Wiart  publishes 
in  La  Revue  Generale  (Brussels)  for  July  15 
a  charmingly  sympathetic  article  on  the  late 
Brand  Whitlock.  In  the  course  of  her  dis¬ 
cussion  jof  his  literary  activity,  she  reproduces 
from  I’Etoile  Beige  a  malicious  little  sketch  of 
his  which,  she  says,  “frit  songer  au  Jorgensen 
des  Paraboles."  The  sketch  follows: 

“When  I  used  to  go  to  Paris,  before  the 
war,  I  often  trolled  about  in  the  Jardin  des 
Tuileries,  and  I  saw  there  frequently  in  the 
morning  a  man  who  could  charm  the  sparrows. 
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He  wore  a  long  skirted  coat  and  a  broad' 
brimmed  hat;  his  goatee  and  mou^ache  were 
carefully  waxed.  The  effeA  was  somewhat 
Second  Empire  and  somewhat  shabby.  He 
scattered  his  bread  very  economically,  and 
the  sparrows  obeyed  his  orders,  executing 
marvelous  manoeuvers  exactly  like  a  great 
army.  It  was  a  very  intere^ing  sight,  and  I 
flattered  myself  for  a  time  that  it  was  I  who 
had  discovered  him,  juit  as  all  Americans  who 
go  to  Paris  imagine  they  have  discovered  the 
rcs'laurant  Voisin;  but  I  was  assured  later  that 
he  had  been  a  well-known  figure  for  a  long 
time. 

“When  the  war  came  on,  I  ceased  to  see 
him;  and  as  a  matter  of  fa  (ft  I  had  other  pre¬ 
occupations. 

“A  short  time  ago,  when  I  had  occasion 
to  go  by  the  Tuileries,  I  remembered  my 
sorcerer  and  hunted  up  the  spot  where  he 
used  to  ^nd.  He  was  no  longer  there.  In 
his  ftead  there  were  a  dozen  charmers,  throw¬ 
ing  great  scraps  of  bread  to  the  sparrows. 
But  the  sparrows  kept  their  di^nce,  dis¬ 
dainfully,  even  insolently.  They  were  no 
longer  intere^ed  in  bread.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  them  now  but  grain.  Several  of  the 
charmers  had  brought  grain,  and  the  sparrows 
condescended  to  come  and  take  it,  but  they 
paid  no  attention  to  any  orders.  And  they 
flatly  refused  to  alight  on  either  the  shoulders 
or  the  hands  of  their  benefaeftors.  They  were 
fat,  lazy,  sarca^ic  and  decidedly  impudent. 
One  had  the  feeling  that  they  were  jeering 
at  the  innocents  who  offered  them  bread. 
And  as  for  the  va^  manoeuvres,  the  disciplined 
flights,  the  graceful  movements  of  the  old 
days,  all  that  was  gone  and  forgotten.  There 
was  no  order,  no  discipline,  no  respeeft.  These 
were  sparrows  of  the  new  generation,  po^- 
war  sparrows. 

“Personally,  I  am  determined  to  believe 
in  progress.  But  in  the  world  of  sparrows  at 
leait,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  old^ers  some* 
times  regret  the  Second  Empire.” 

CAMILLE  JULLIAN  AND  OLD  FRANCE 

Camille  Jullian,  who  died  la^  December, 
was  an  hi^orian  in  the  grand  manner.  M. 
jCTomc  Carcopino,  the  brilliant  latini^t  of 
the  Sorbonne,  sugge^s  in  the  current  issue 
of  Us  Anrwles  de  I'Universite  de  Paris  that  the 
only  works  of  “our  time”  comparable  to  Jul- 
lian’s  great  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Gaul  are  Re- 
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nan’s  Origins  of  Christianity  and  Gsell’s  An¬ 
cient  History  of  North  Africa. 

Jullian’s  ma.fterpiece  appeared  in  eight 
volumes,  the  fir^  in  190S  and  the  la^  in  1926. 
It  covers  the  record  of  Gallic  life  from  the 
cave  men  to  the  death  of  Theodosius.  Based 
upon  the  mo^  minute  and  exhau^ive  re¬ 
searches  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  it  is  a  vibrant,  passionate,  some¬ 
times  lyrical  account  of  French  beginnings. 
The  chief  early  influences  on  Jullian’s  mind 
were  his  favorite  makers  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure,  Vidal  de  la  Blache  and  Fu^el  de 
Coulanges.  The  former,  says  M.  Carcopino, 
“verified,  by  his  patient  and  penetrating  in- 
veftigations,  the  intuitions  of  Michelet,  who 
would  not  begin  his  Hi^ory  of  France  without 
fir^  describing  the  diverse  aspeefts  of  the 
French  terrain.  He  su^ained,  by  the  te^imony 
of  the  mo.ft  meticulous  and  concrete  knowl¬ 
edge,  his  poetic  flights  that  always  enchanted 
Jullian.”  (It  is  intere^ing  that  M.  Carcopino 
re;fers  to  the  teaching  of  the  founder  of  modem 
scientific  geography.)  Fu^el,  of  course,  was 
the  “very  incarnation  of  the  hi^orical  spirit.” 
When  he  died  in  1899  he  confided  in  Jullian 
the  publication  of  his  manuscripts  and  the 
completion  of  his  monumental  Institutions 
politiques  de  I'ancienne  France.  The  disciple 
not  only  performed  his  task  promptly  and 
thoroughly,  but  also  published,  almo^  at  the 
same  time,  a  five- volume  work  of  his  own: 
Inscriptions  Romaines  de  Bordeaux. 

When  Julh'an  left  the  ^ole  Normale  he 
continued  his  Judies  at  the  Ecole  de  Rome 
and  later  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where 
his  majfter  was  that  incredible  mon^r  of 
learning,  Theodore  Mommsen.  Upon  his 
return  from  Berlin  he  became  Professor  in  the 
Faculty  at  Bordeaux,  and  in  1905  the  govern¬ 
ment  created  for  him,  in  the  College  de 
France,  the  Chair  of  National  Antiquities. 
Here  he  did  the  work  for  which  he  will  be 
remembered  longed,  but  meanwhile  he  con* 
tributed  innumerable  monographs  to  the 
learned  reviews,  and  in  1899  he  became  exv 
editor,  with  Georges  Radet,  of  the  Annales 
des  Universites  du  Midi,  which  he  converted 
into  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Anciennes.  His  Gal¬ 
lia  (1892)  and  Vercingetorix  (1901)  have  gone 
into  many  editions. 

In  the  class-room  JuUian  spoke  in  a  high, 
metallic  voice,  rapidly  and  inexhau^ibly.  He 
was  one  of  the  mo^  exciting  teachers,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  be^-equipped  and  moft  brilliant 
and  produ(ftive  scholars  of  his  day. 
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Illuflration  hy  Jose  Sabo^al 
for  Carleton  Beals'  "Fire  on  the  Andes" 
(LippiiKott) 


ISAACS  AND  HIS  MARIA 

(From  La  xida  inquieta  y  trabajadora  de  Jorge 

Isaacs,  by  Alcides  Arguedas,  in  RepertO' 

rio  Americano  for  June  t6,  19^4). 

“Our  subjec^l  was  bom  in  C^li  in  1837,  and 
it  was  in  Cali  that  he  married  Doha  Felisa 
Gonzalez,  in  1856,  when  he  was  scarcely  19 
years  old.  Consequently  his  romance  with  his 
cousin  Maria  musst  have  ended  when  he  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  child,  and  could  not  have 
been  a  very  serious  affair  after  aU.  Neither 
could  the  death  of  his  beloved  have  buried 
him  in  the  depths  of  a  profound  despair,  since 
he  shortly  sought  relief  and  consolation  in  his 
tnam'age  with  Doha  Felisa,  daughter  of  a 
Spaniard. 

“An  arti^  named  Alejandro  Dorronsoro, 
from  Buga,  painted  a  piAure  of  Maria,  pre' 
sumably  on  the  basis  of  the  data  given  in  the 
novel. 

“We  know  from  the  book  that  Maria  had 
“broad  eyelids  bordered  with  long  lashes  .  .  . 
red  lips,  moi^  and  graciously  imperative; 
thick,  dark  cheAnut  hair  separated  into  two 
braids. . . .  deliciously  moulded  arms,  and  hands 
cared  for  like  a  queen’s.  .  . 

This  is  ptaAically  all  we  learn  from  the 
novel;  but  the  arti^  makes  the  painting,  or 
imagines  it,  fifteen  years  after  the  appearance  of 


the  book,  in  1880,  and  shows  Maria  with  h 
arms  crossed  on  her  brea.<it,  in  a  naive  posaui 
looking  ^Straight  forward,  with  a  rose  adomii 
her  mass  of  dark  hair  which  falls  over  a  tir 
ear  and  reaches  the  border  of  lace  about  b 
neck.  Then  Isiiacs  corrects  certain  details,  ar 
he  scarcely  has  the  audacity  to  mention  h 
sweetheart’s  throat  and  her  pure  bosom.  .  . 

“Cornelio  Hispano  cites  one  vague  and  u 
certain  witness  to  the  existence  of  Mar 
in  the  flesh,  that  of  an  old  mulatto,  who  is  al 
supposed  to  have  appeared  in  the  novel,  ar 
who  declared  that  he  had  known  a  young  gi 
in  the  Isaacs  household  named  Eloisa,’  vci 
nice  and  graceful,’  but  that  he  knew  notbir 
of  what  happened  to  her  because  he  had  n 
away  from  the  estate.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  Max  Grillo  assures  us  in  his  hoc 
Ensayos  y  comentarios  that  if  Maria  cv 
really  lived  at  all,  the  poet  never  saw  her.  . 

.  He  loved  her  from  a  di^ance;  1 
caressed  her  beauty  as  he  found  it  in  phot 
graphs  and  he  knew  her  soul  from  family  k 
ters,  but  their  hands  never  touched  and  the 
lips  were  never  joined  in  cha^e  affed:ion.  Wh< 
Maria’s  household  was  broken  up  by  the  deal 
of  her  mother,  it  was  planned  that  she  w 
to  come  to  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  to  live  wil 
her  uncle,  but  .  .  .  the  financial  disa^cr  1 
Jorge’s  father  intervened,  so  that  the  your 
woman  from  Jamaica,  the  poet’s  cousin,  d 


not  visit  the  Cauca  at  all.  Isaacs  never  saw 
her.  .  . 

“An  assertion  so  confident  and  categorical 
as  to  destroy  completely  the  legend  of  the  idyll 
which,  according  to  Hispano,  was  ‘deliciously 
real.’ 

La  princesse  lointaine,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso, 
Marjorie  Daw.  .  .  . 

“A  HUNGARIAN  EYE  ON  INDIA” 

(From  a  review  of  Erwin  Rik^y's  India,  two 

volumes,  Budape^,  Singer  Wolfner, 
by  Dr.  Julius  Germanus,  in  The 

Modern  Review,  Calcutta,  August,  1934): 

“Philosophy  is  the  motto  of  Indian  life  and 
without  its  knowledge  the  role  of  Indians  in 
human  hiAory  cannot  be  underjftood.  While 


other  continents  excelled  in  the  joys  of  an 
earthly  exi.^ence  and  developed  the  material 
foundations  of  this  exigence,  India  has 
created  a  spiritual  philosophy  which  has 
become  the  common  good  of  all  her  children 
and  which  transcends  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  our  short  life  in  order  to  encompass  all 
phenomena  of  the  Universe  ab^radlcd  from 
the  illusions  of  space  and  time.  The  world  to 
Indians  is  not  this  tiny  globe  with  its  sedudtive 
appearances,  but  the  unchanging  eternal  real' 
ity  of  the  spirit,  which  reflects  itself  in  all 
beings.  Religion  in  India  is  either  knowledge 
of  the  spirit  or  love  or  virtuous  deed — each 
man  may  grasp  that  form  of  worship,  or  walk 
in  that  path  of  salvation  which  is  mo^  suitable 
to  his  own  self,  in  order  to  reach  his  final  goal. 
This  liberality  of  conception  has  eliminated 
all  religious  wars  and  persecutions  in  Indian 
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hi^ory.  While  Europe  has  churches,  se(5ts  and 
denominations — all  outward  forms  of  organiza- 
tion — India  has  religion — ” 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK 
AND  MODERN  GREEK 

M.  Hubert  Pemot,  Professor  at  the  Sop 
bonne,  has  pointed  out,  in  an  article  in  the 
Annales  de  VUniversite  de  Paris,  that  both 
the  learned  and  the  popular  varieties  of  modem 
Greek  are  very  much  more  akin  to  the  Ian' 
guage  of  the  New  Te^ment  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  that  pretty  much  the  same  lin- 
gui^ic  problems  face  the  textual  critic  of  the 
NT  as  the  ^udent  of  modern  Greek.  M.  Per' 
not  thinks  that  the  mounting  pile  of  biblical 
learning  is  being  insufficiently  utilized  by  the 
exegetes.  His  remarks  on  the  procedure  of 
these  indu^rious  and  harrassed  gentlemen 
are  embodied  in  a  series  of  not  very  paradoxical 
Paradoxes  sur  les  Evangiles,  in  the  July'AuguA 
number  of  Les  Annales.  He  centers  his  attack 
on  the  tendency  of  the  critics  to  consider  only 
half  a  dozen  of  the  mo^  famous  manuscripts, 
when  called  upon  to  determine  a  given  read' 
ing.  M.  Pernot  argues  that  the  cu^om  of 
minimizing  the  importance  of  Latin  transla- 
tions  made  before  the  time  of  Saint  Jerome 
has  been  very  unfortunate,  and  presumably 
that  because  the  Itala  and  other  pre'Vulgate 
versions  are  written  in  a  popular  Latin,  very 
close  to  the  original  Greek  both  in  form  and 
in  time,  their  readings  are  often  preferable 
to  those  of  the  olde^  Greek  manuscripts.  Or 
at  any  rate  that  these  primitive  Latin  transla' 
tions  would  frequently  be  of  material  assis' 
tance  in  resolving  a  conflict  between  two 
rival  texts  of  the  “original”  Koine.  (It  is 
assumed,  of  course,  by  all  scholars,  that  even 
the  earb'eA  versions  have  been  tampered  with 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  some  cases,  the 
hand  of  the  6r^  “redadlors”  shows  so  plainly 
that  the  very  olde^  manuscripts  furnish  the 
lea^  reliable  readings.) 

AAA 

It  is  reported  that  the  memorial  tablets 
which  marked  the  houses  which  the  poet 
Heine  resided  in  in  Diisseldorf  and  Hamburg 
have  been  dc^royed  by  zealous  Nationali^s. 

From  Mundo  Contempordneo,  Havana: 
“The  Chinese  philosopher  Hu  Shih,  father 
and  leader  of  the  Literary  Renaissance  in  his 
country,  has  been  designated  by  the  govern- 
ment  to  supervise,  with  the  assignee  of  4 
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group  of  young  writers,  a  Chinese  version 
the  Occidental  Classics.  This  is  to  be  an  1 
expensive  edition  which  will  make  the  treasui 
of  world  literature  easily  accessible  to  t 
younger  generation  in  China.” 

The  Spanish  noveli^  Luis  de  Oteyza  h 
been  appointed  Mini^r  of  Spain  to  tl 
Republic  of  Venezuela. 

The  Deutsche  Verlags-An^alt  of  Stui 
gart  has  taken  over  the  di^inguished  month 
Europdische  Revue,  now  in  its  tenth  year.  T! 
magazine  deals  for  the  mo^  part  with  G 
many's  foreign  problems,  and  it  opens  i 
pages  CO  various  enunent  foreign  contributoi 

The  Clarl  Schurz  Association  dedicated 
Berlin  on  May  14,  the  28th  anniversary  ofti 
death  of  Carl  Schurz,  a  museum  bearing  I 
name,  which  is  to  contain  articles  of  joi 
American  and  German  intcre.'ft.  Several  root 
will  be  placed  at  che  disposal  of  America) 
visiting  Berlin.  The  Association  is  plannii 
a  fortnightly  C-arl  Schurz  Radio  hour,  to  I 
broadca^  from  Berlin,  and  to  consi^  of  mus 
and  ledtures  by  prominent  Germans  on  Im 
a  cure  and  art. 

We  are  informed  that  the  limitation  1 
enrolment  at  the  German  Universities  docsn 
apply  to  foreigners,  who  will  be  admittt 
in  all  cases  in  which  they  possess  the  requin 
entrance  qualificiitions. 

The  “Borsenverein  der  Deutschen  Buc 
handler”  observed  their  “Deutsche  Buc 
w'oche”  this  ye;ir  during  the  week  from  Api 
15th  to  April  2i.<t.  This  period  was  choa 
with  the  Chancellor’s  birthday  in  mind. 

“Madrid  is  probably  the  European  dl 
in  which  Americanism  has  made  the  mo 
serious  incursions.  Sky-scrapers  are  freque 
along  the  Gran  Via,  and  some  of  them  tow 
hideously  above  delicious  old  churches,  lil 
the  one  whose  milky  bulk  crushes  the  exquist 
Clalatravas.” — Marquis  de  Bernage  in  Rew 
Beige. 

“Gorky  .stands  eternally  at  the  cross-road 
He  shows  us  the  horrible  conditions  of  d 
world  from  which  he  has  come.  He  mab 
clear  the  futility  of  those  classes  toward  whi 
he  is  moving,  and  yet  there  is  in  him  a  Im 
for  that  weakness  and  that  luxury.  .  .  . ' 
which  he  is  in  theory  opposed.” — Claren 
A.  Manning,  in  the  South  Atlantic  ^uarteri 

Translations  in  1933:  In  Italy,  930:  Franc 
662;  Russia,  659;  Germany,  536;  Poland,  53 
Spain,  461 ;  Czechoslovakia,  431 ;  England,  34 
Hungary,  309;  Sweden,  304;  United  Statt 
298;  Denmark,  240;  Norway,  147. 
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•  Cerveaux  en  uniforme.  Paris.  Librairie  des 

Champs'Elysces.  1934.  10  francs. — All 
revolutions  have  an  ideology  which  explains 
them  and  gives  them  part  of  their  driving 
force.  This  little  volume,  anonymous  but 
careful  aivl  conscientious,  gives  some  of  the 
main  threads  of  the  Nazi  ideology.  Starting 
with  the  a5'point  program  of  the  National' 
Socialist  Party,  it  continues  with  excerpts 
from  Hitler’s  Mein  Kampj,  speeches  by  the 
Leader  and  his  lieutenants,  selections  frewn 
newspapers  and  school  books,  and  the  words 
and  music  of  the  Nazi  marching  songs.  In 
many  cases  the  German  original  as  well  as 
French  translation  is  given.  There  is  no  com' 
ment,  the  words  of  the  Nazis  being  left  to 
speak  for  themselves.  The  selections  relate 
mainly,  as  the  title  indicates,  to  education 
and  the  regimentation  of  the  German  mind, 
and  do  not  deal  with  anti'Semitism  or  the 
efforts  at  the  coordination  of  every  aspect 
of  pob’tical,  economic  and  social  life  into  the 
Totalitarian  State. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

t  Etne^  Jiinger.  La  Guerre  notre  Mere. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — 
A  scries  of  hymns,  at  the  same  time  lyrical  and 
rcali^ic,  to  the  magniffcence  of  war — war  as 
the  source  of  the  deeped  article  emotion, 
war  as  an  end  in  itself:  “It  is  given  to  very 
few  to  lose  themselves  in  the  sublime*  useless' 
ness  of  these  spectacles,  as  in  the  contempla' 
tion  of  a  work  of  art,  or  the  splendor  of  the 
^rry  heavens.”  War  may  be  the  mo^  beau' 
tiful  of  all  “beaux  geAes,”  the  higher  mani' 
fc^tion  of  art  for  art's  sake.  But  then,  let  it 
be  reserved  to  the  sole  virtuosi  and  dilettanti. 
After  all,  it  is  undeniable  that  Barbusse  and 
Remarque  have  not  told  the  whole  truth.  But 
some  poets  of  war  manage  not  to  abandon  every 


shred  of  reason:  for  in^ance  Montherlant.  As 
this  book  reaches  us  in  French  translation,  the 
problem  is:  why  did  the  French  bring  it  out? 
Solely  for  its  beauty,  power  and  truth?  Hardly : 
although  the  work  does  have  great  merits  and 
the  translation  reads  weH.  Purely  as  propa' 
ganda  again^  “eternal  Germany” — the  Get' 
many  of  the  Barbaric  invasions,  of  the  Kron' 
prinz,  cf  Hitler?  Probably:  not  altogether.  It 
locks  as  though  translator  and  publisher  were 
secretly  thankful  to  Jiinger  for  keeping  alive 
the  Sacred  Flame  in  France,  by  keeping  it 
alive  in  Germany.  This  book  will  have  a  public, 
indignant  on  the  surface,  approving  in  their 
hearts.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  international 
as  nationali^ic  militarism.  Let  those  of  us  who 
have  no  trace  of  jingoism  in  our  sy^em  ca^ 
the  fir^  ^one. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Richard  Katz.  Drei  Gesichter  Luzifers. 

Erlenbach'Ziirich.  Eugen  Rentsch.  1934. 
4.80  and  6.80  marks. — The  three  faces  of  the 
devil  are  noise,  machine  and  business.  His 
home'country  is  America,  other  countries  are 
his  provinces.  Americans  are  noisy  barbarians, 
who  always  need  noise  in  order  to  escape 
privacy,  concentration,  real  values.  Steam' 
whi^les,  gramophones,  radiojazz  interrupted 
by  advertisements  and  the  silent  noise 
of  newspapers  make  musical  and  every  other 
culture  impossible.  Together  with  noise,  the 
rebellious  sound  of  di^urbed  and  misused 
matter,  the  American  worship  of  the  machine 
as  progress  is  discussed.  The  machine  does 
not  serve  man,  but  man  serves  the  machine, 
models  himself  after  quantitative  mechanisms. 
Smartness  and  efficiency  are  admired  in  them' 
selves.  Aimee  Maepherson  and  J.  P.  Morgan 
are  quoted  as  examples  that  the  greater  scan' 
dais  and  mo^  vicious  and  perverse  practices 
get  by,  if  only  they  are  carried  by  efficient 
machines  or  are  helping  to  e^blish  them. 
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The  third  face  of  the  American  devil  is  busi* 
ness,  the  super^ition  that  materud  gains  can 
be  had  without  an  equitable  compensation, 
that  you  can  get  something  for  almo^  nothing, 
and  that  this  process  is  infinite  and  can  be 
expanded  without  limit.  Ford’s  ambiguous 
business  “philosophy”  is  analyzed  and  his 
fame  in  American  life  pointed  out,  besides 
other  get'rich'quick  heroes.  What  distin- 
guishes  other  countries  from  the  homeland  of 
the  devil  is  not  that  they  are  not  also  his 
victims,  but  that  at  leait  the  despicable  and 
the  slippery  is  not  yet  falsified  and  called 
good  and  beautiful.  The  author,  who  has  trav' 
elled  in  all  the  continents,  gives  many  illus- 
trations  from  Au^ralia,  South  America,  Japan, 
China  and  Europe  to  show  them  all  squirming 
in  the  modem  devil’s  grip.  His  own  End¬ 
point  is  not  that  of  a  spirituali^,  but  that  of  a 
harmonious  balance  between  material-vital 
and  spiritual  values. — Gustav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Maurice  Barr^.  Chronique  de  la  Grande 
Guerre.  Tome  VII  (la  dec.  1915-9  avril 
1916).  Paris.  Plon.  1934. — The  daily  articles 
which  M.  Barr^  wrote  for  L'Echo  de  Paris 
during  the  War  were  published  soon  after  its 
close  in  fourteen  volumes.  A  new  impression 
is  now  being  issued  in  slightly  smaller  format. 
The  seventh  volume  closes  the  year  1915  and 
comes  to  the  opening  slaughter  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Verdun. 

M.  Barres,  as  President  of  the  League  of 
Patriots,  used  the  charm  of  his  pen  to  keep  up 
the  morale  of  the  people  of  Paris  and  of 
France  while  her  sons  were  fighting  at  the 
front.  His  articles  range  over  a  wide  field — 
denunciation  of  criticism  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  glowing  obituaries  of  heroes  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country,  excerpts 
from  touching  letters  describing  the  life  and 
slang  of  the  poilu,  quotations  from  German 
newspapers  to  show  the  decline  of  German 
morale  and  the  increase  of  German  discontent 
and  hunger,  and  execration  of  all  the  evil 
charadteri^ics  of  the  Boches.  But  he  has  been 
critiqised  (see,  for  inEnce,  Jean  Cru,  Temoins, 
passim)  for  being  one  of  those  comfoEble 
arm-chair  literary  writers  who,  far  from  the 
front,  found  it  easy  to  glorify  (and  misre¬ 
present)  the  French  poilu  in  the  trenches.  The 
Depeche  de  Toulouse  observed  truly:  “M. 
Barr^  n’e^  qu’un  poilu  de  I’arriere,” — a 
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reproach  which  seems  to  have  ^ung,  for  1 
returns  to  it  more  than  once  in  this  volume.- 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Sem  Benelli.  Caterina  Sforza.  Milan 
Mondadori.  1934.  12  lire. — I  have  rea 

this  IdteA  play  of  Sem  Benelli  with  a  feclii 
of  longing  for  the  winged  poetry  and  trag 
hu.manity  of  his  former  plays,  notably  La  C^er 
delLr  beffe  and  L'Amcre  dei  tre  re.  ^nelli  h; 
always  been  attracted  by  the  turbulent,  flai 
ing  Italian  Renaissance  and  La  Cena  and  I 
Maschcra  di  Bruto  have  been  woven  out  ( 
events  projedled  against  those  Ermy  time 
Benelli’s  “tragic  sense”  found  a  fertile  field  1 
the  charadters  of  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  in  I 
Maschera  and  in  the  subtle,  tortuous  Giai 
netto  of  La  Cena,  who  in  his  very  weakne 
found  the  ^rength  to  conquer  his  hated  an 
gigantic  rivals. 

In  Caterina  Sforza,  too,  we  find  the  writhii 
of  a  humanity  which  feels  impotent  and  doom* 
to  failure.  Under  a  different  form.  Pope  Sizn 
IV  and  Alexander  VI  speak  the  language! 
Giannetto  and  Lorenzino.  Only  the  sense  i 
the  daily  tragic  has  become  with  them 
formalized  sneer,  and  in  their  vulgarity  1 
deeds  and  grandeur  of  setting  they  succeed  1 
being  ludicrous. 

The  central  figure  is,  to  be  sure,  Caterii 
Sforza,  and  all  the  charadters  of  the  play  sen 
only  to  set  in  relief  the  heroine.  This  woma 
of  great  beauty,  of  physical  courage  an 
^rength,  but  of  a  dubious  moral  temper,  hi 
always  appeared  as  one  of  the  mo^  cnigmat 
figures  of  the  Renaissance.  She,  in  fiadt,  r 
fledls,  in  an  extreme  form,  the  contradidix 
of  her  age:  great  luxury,  exquisite  artiA 
sense  coupled  with  moral  debauchery,  cnielt 
vulgarity.  Benelli  has  not  succeeded  1 
penetrating  Caterina  Sforza’s  sphinx-like  pc 
sonality,  jud  as  historians  from  Villari  to  Ral[ 
Roeder  have  failed  to  remove  or  explain  tl 
contradidtions  of  the  age.  Caterina  Sfora 
free  is  Still  covered  by  a  mask  under  whic 
her  baseness  Ends  Still  condemned  and  hi 
humanity  is  not  yet  vindicated. — D.  Vittom 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Pierre  Daye.  Leopold  11.  Paris.  Arth^ 
Fayard.  1934.  16.50  francs. — A  looi 

thorough,  intelligent,  very  readable  biograph 
of  an  unattradtive  but  remarkable  man:  wc 
deserves  a  place  in  Fayard’s  excellent  colic 
tion,  Les  Grandes  Etudes  HiSloriques.  Leopol 
II,  second  King  of  the  Belgians,  had  the  amt 
tion,  shrewdness  and  rapacity  of  his  Orleai 
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and  Coburg  kinsmen,  Louis'Philippe  and 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  A  ^ly  good,  lack' 
lu^  con^itutional  sovereign  in  a  small  coun' 
try,  not  very  happy  in  his  home  life,  never 
thoroughly  popular,  he  had  his  great  6ing  of 
adventure  in  torting  the  Congo  Free  State 
(and,  by  the  way,  never  saw  the  land  in  which 
he  spent,  in  spirit,  mo^  of  his  time).  Of  the 
same  breed  as  Cecil  Rhodes  and  our  own 
Empire  Builders;  but  used  his  royal  rank  and  a 
philanthropic  camou6age  with  consummate 
skill.  He  attained  his  ends,  which  after  all 
were  not  ignoble.  Grew  fabulously  rich  on 
“red  rubber”:  but  only  after  having  ventured 
his  all,  and  lived  penuriously  for  many  years. 
In  his  old  age,  became  a  lavish  builder — with 
taAc  not  quite  so  lamentable  as  Albert  the 
Good,  Louis'Philippe  or  William  II.  Turned 
also,  quite  late,  into  a  man'about-town,  the 
town,  naturally,  being  not  Brussels,  but  Paris. 
He  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  VII) 
were,  in  our  own  century,  well-preserved 
fossils  of  the  Second  Empire  era:  But  we  are 
assured  that  his  relations  with  Cleo  de  Me- 
rode  were  ^ricftly  proper,  and  indeed  a 
diplomatic  screen.  Treatment  very  fair  and 
very  free  throughout.  Only  one  marked  trace 
of  partisanship:  (basement  and  Morel  had 
violently  denounced  Congo  atrocities.  The 
one  was  executed,  the  other  imprisoned  by 
the  British  government  during  the  war.  Says 
Pierre  Daye  in  triumph :  “That  shows  the  kind 
of  fellows  they  were!”  Exadtly:  but  not  quite 
as  M.  Daye  means  it.  Both  were  quixotic: 
againit  Leopold,  and  not  for  the  pelf  of  Liver¬ 
pool  merchants;  again^  their  own  country 
if  their  conscience  bade  them.  In  addition  to 
the  biographical  and  local  intereA  (Belgium 
and  Congo),  many  interesting  lights  on  Euro¬ 
pean  history  from  the  days  of  Bismarck  and 
Napoleon  III  to  those  of  Clemenceau  and 
Poincare. — Albert  Gu^ard.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Annibal  Falcao.  Formula  da  civilizofoo 
BrasiUira.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Guanabara. 
1934-  6$ooo. — Bom  in  1859,  Annibal  de  Mes- 
quita  Falcao  was  a  power  in  the  dawn  of  the 
abolitionist  and  Republican  movements,  and 
with  his  demise  in  1900  be  became  a  some¬ 
what  legendary  6gure,  vaguely  known  as  the 
“Great  Abolitioni^.”  It  remained  for  his  son 
to  gather  together  all  his  literary,  political  and 
sociological  papers  and  edit  them  in  one  con¬ 
cise  volume.  The  result  is  a  complete  outline 
of  Brazilian  civilization,  covering  such  ques- 
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tions  as:  Division  of  races  and  their  assimila¬ 
tion;  Colonization  of  Eastern  Brazil,  and  other 
important  documents  which  throw  much  h'ght 
on  the  unfolding  of  culture  and  economics  in 
the  heterogenous,  vastly  unpopulated  Estados 
Unidcs  do  Brasil. 

The  discourses  have  a  dehnite  historical 
value,  since  they  cover  a  period  fraught  with 
social  upheaval,  but  in  which  there  was 
greater  economic  Stability  than  today.  Brazil 
has  been  “exploited”  and  re-“exploited,”  but 
as  yet  only  the  very  fringe  of  the  land  has 
been  developed.  Perhaps,  as  his  son  remarks, 
if  there  were  more  men  like  Annibal  Falcao 
to  drive  colonizers  into  the  “matte”  and 
evangelize  for  nationalism  in  a  country  with¬ 
out  a  color-line,  Brazil  would  be,  today,  num¬ 
bered  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 

At  any  rate,  the  book  deserves  to  be  read 
for  the  record  it  contains  of  an  active  and 
fruitful  life,  but  has  a  slight  air  of  dryness 
owing  to  the  insufficient  background  for  the 
formidable  accomplishments  of  the  com¬ 
piler’s  illustrious  father. — Sydney  Oppen' 
heim.  New  York. 

•  Heeftor  Perez  Martinez.  Juarez,  el  impa' 
sible.  Madrid.  Espasa-Olpe.  1934.  5 
pesetas. — The  author,  an  ardent  Revolu¬ 
tionist,  has  sought  to  bring  light  to  bear  on  one 
of  the  aspeAs  of  the  Revolution — the  resur¬ 
gence  of  Indianism — by  this  biography  of  the 
pure-blooded  Zapotec,  Benito  Juarez.  He  has 
succeeded,  if  only  in  demonstrating  the  need 
of  caution  in  approaching  the  que^ion  of 
racial  diffierences. 

Important  as  is  the  place  which  the  great 
Liberal  occupies  in  Mexican  history,  his  life, 
the  author  believes,  is  more  important  as  an 
indication  of  what  the  government  of  Mexico 
will  be  in  the  future,  when  other  Indian 
sheepherders  rise  to  positions  of  political 
power  in  a  republic  in  which  Indian  blood 
is  increasingly  predominant.  Juarez,  he  sug¬ 
gests,  can  best  be  underwood  by  remembering 
that  he  was  an  Indian  who  lived  in  Spanish. 
His  life  is  a  Story  of  impassive  waiting  in  a 
world  which  was  not  bis.  He  lived  in  the 
present,  never  in  the  future  and  seldom  in 
the  past.  His  decisions  were  the  fruit  of  im¬ 
pulse  rather  than  of  dehberation,  but  they 
were  driven  through  to  accomplishment  by 
the  almost  my^ic  seriousness  with  which  he 
took  his  r61e  in  hi^ry. 

With  pleasing  frankness  the  author  has 
admitted  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  his 
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qualms  at  having  explained  so  much  of  Juarez 
by  his  racial  origin.  He  appealed,  therefore, 
to  Jose  Manuel  Puig  Casauranc,  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations,  for  an  appraisal  of  his  work. 
The  latter  has  que^ioncd  in  a  foreword  some 
of  the  conclusions  which  Sr.  Perez  Martinez 
has  drawn  from  his  ^udy  of  Juarez'  character. 
What  the  author  terms  “’impassivity''  or  “in- 
sensibility"  in  Juarez  may  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  refined  sobriety  of  expression. 
His  deference  to  the  opinion  of  his  advisers 
(themselves  whites  or  meftizos)  may  have 
been  due  to  a  more  or  less  conscious  inferiority 
complex  which  any  man  with  the  background  of 
Juarez  would  have  felt  in  the  presence  of  more 
polished  associates,  or,  more  likely,  to  a  real' 
ization  that  in  crises  such  as  the  French  inter' 
vention,  ^eel  alone  would  turn  the  scales  to 
the  side  of  ju^ice.  Anyone  acquainted  with 
the  Mexican  Indian  will  wonder  if  perhaps  a 
subtle  sense  of  humor  did  not  accompany 
Juarez'  inflation  of  the  self 'esteem  of  such  men 
as  Lerdo  de  Tejada.  If  so,  the  hi^orians’  be' 
^owal  of  laurels  upon  the  latter  becomes,  for 
Juarez,  sublime  vacilada. 

This  is  not  the  definitive  biography  of 
Juarez.  It  is,  however,  one  interpretation  of 
the  man  that  mu^  be  taken  into  account  by 
anyone  who  wishes  to  under^nd  him.  One 
of  the  series  Vidus  espavolas  e  hispano'cmerv 
canas  del  Sigh  XIX. — T.  D. 

•  Maurice  Reclus.  Emile  de  Girardin.  Le 
Createur  de  la  Presse  modeme.  Paris. 
Hachette  1934.  25  and  35  francs. — The 
French  temperament  is  ideally  adapted  to 
journalism,  and  the  hi:^tory  of  journalism  in 
France  is  both  impressive  and  colorful.  Prob' 
ably  no  other  man  in  the  world  did  as  much  as 
Emile  de  Girardin  to  make  the  modem  news' 
paper  what  it  is,  and  there  were  few  periods 
in  his  life  when  he  was  not  doing  something 
that  belonged  on  the  front  page.  The  painful 
circumstances  surrounding  his  birth,  the 
dramatic  fiishion  in  which  he  forced  his 
father's  recognition  and  admiration,  the 
marvelous  inStinrt  for  publicity  with  which  he 
turned  his  private  misfortunes  to  account  in 
the  two  fictional  "best  sellers"  with  which  he 
opened  his  career,  the  theatrical  launching  of 
La  Presse,  the  matrimonial  partnership  with 
that  other  remarkable  advertiser  (no  offense 
intended)  Delphine  Gay,  the  duel  with  Armand 
Carrel,  the  organization  of  flamingly  success' 
fill  periodicals  of  every  conceivable  type,  and 
the  spectacular  resuscitation  of  paper  after 


paper  that  were  dying  on  other  hands— froi 
beginning  to  end  of  his  career  he  was  admirabl 
"copy,"  and  some  of  these  days  a  confra 
of  like  kidney  will  make  a  sensational  an 
absorbing  biography  of  him.  Maurice  Redu 
has  resisted  the  temptation  to  do  quite  thii 
and  has  made  instead  a  very  thorough  an 
responsible  record  of  his  serious  views  and  hi 
significant  achievements,  his  part  in  th 
development  of  the  inexpensive  journal  c 
large  circulation  whose  advertisers  foot  it 
heaviest  bills,  his  extraordinary  vision  of 
State  which  would  be  a  great  mutual  assuranc 
society  instead  of  a  machine  for  the  exploitin 
of  the  simple  by  the  shrewd,  etc.  He  does  no 
ignore  the  exciting  happenings,  and  he  is  a 
ways  quietly  readable.  But  his  book  is  of  th 
type  denominated  "solid,"  and  even  the  bc4 
informed  reader  will  find  new  material  in  it- 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Conde  de  Romanones.  T^qtas  de  una  vid 
(1868'igoi).  Madrid.  M.  Aguilar.  193^ 

8  pesetas. — A  cheaper  and  popular  edition  c 
the  valuable  and  charming  memoirs  of  one  c 
Spain’s  moSt  distinguished  living  men.  Th 
first  publication  was  in  1928;  and  that  editio 
exhausted,  the  present  work  has  been  issue 
in  one  volume.  A  third  part,  dealing  with  mot 
recent  events,  has  been  written  but  is  not  t 
be  published  until  after  the  author's  dead 
Despite  his  early  inclination  toward  paintinj 
Count  Romanones  soon  found  that  politic 
was  his  metier.  And  he  recounts,  usually  wit 
great  frankness,  the  events  with  which  he  bs 
been  associated.  Count  Romanones  has  hcl 
many  responsible  po^ls  in  Spain's  political  lifi 
from  Alcalde  of  Madrid  to  president  of  th 
council  of  minivers.  While  politics  plays 
great  part  in  these  memoirs,  there  are  man 
personal  glimpses,  such  as  his  hunting  e: 
perienccs,  etc.  Senor  Aguilar  is  to  be  congn 
tulated  on  making  these  intere^ing  memoii 
available  to  Spanish  readers  in  a  one'voluiw 
mode^ly'priced  work.— J.  A.  B. 

•  Jean  Silvain.  Tel  etait  Silvain.  Paris.  Di 
noel  et  Steele.  1934. — This  biographj 

by  his  son,  of  a  famous  aeftor 'father  is  a  mode 
of  its  kind.  It  is  a  model  which  any  son  migh 
follow  in  writing  his  father's  life;  and  in  i1 
dignity,  simplicity,  direeftness — its  self-resped 
ing  honeAy  in  a  word — it  could  be  imitate 
with  profit  by  any  biographer,  whoever  hi 
subject.  It  contra^s  forcefully,  for  exampk 
with  M.  Rene  Benjamin’s  recent  vulgar  pc 
formance  a  propos  of  the  living  Sacha  Guitn 
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As  a  filial  effort,  it  is  sufficiently  detached, 
vdthout  any  painful  driving  in  that  diredlion. 
The  author  refers  to  his  subjecft  sometimes  as 
“mon  pere”  and  sometimes  as  “Silvain.”  He 
is,  not  unnaturally,  parti  pris;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  his  retelling  incidents  that  are 
not  wholly  fevorable  to  his  father,  including 
reprimands,  snubbings,  and  the  like,  nor  does 
he  endeavor  to  conceal  his  parent’s  possible 
shortcomings.  It  is  true,  he  gets  in  an  occasional 
dig,  as  at  M.  Jean  Jacques  Brousson,  the  late 
A-natole’s  France’s  professionally  garrulous 
amanuensis,  while  he  does  not  mince  words 
with  regard  to  M.  ^ile  Fabre,  the  Comedie 
Frangaise  director,  and  M.  Frangois- Albert, 
the  minister  of  public  in^rudtion,  who  were 
responsible  for  Silvain’s  temporary  retirement 
as  Dean  of  the  Comedie  some  years  back. 

Bom  in  1851,  Eugene  Silvain,  following  a 
brilliant  ^ge  career,  succeeded  the  late  Mou- 
net'Sully  in  the  po^  of  honor  at  the  Comedie 
Franpisc  in  1916.  It  was  after  the  War  that 
the  Fabre'Fran.;ois'Albcrt  rumpus  occurred; 
but  Silvain  dtood  valiantly  by  his  guns,  toured 
the  provinces,  aefted  in  the  Odeon  and  other 
theatres  and  in  the  movies,  and  even — scandal 
cf  scandals! — carried  Moliere  into  the  varie' 
ties,  to  the  vaA  applause  of  the  multitude. 
In  the  end,  he  was  vindicated  and  rc'in^ted, 
and  in  1928  celebrated  his  fiftieth  anniversary 
with  the  Comedie.  The  following  year,  he 
retired  of  his  own  accord;  and  in  1930,  he 
died. 

During  his  lifetime,  Silvain  was  hailed  by 
the  veteran  Sarcey  and  others  as  the  greater 
Tartufe  of  his  generation.  England  found  him 
a  better  ador  than  Irving.  He  toured  Europe 
and  was  feted  by  royalty.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  men  of  letters  of  his  age  was  naturally 
extensive.  He  won  especial  renown  by  his 
translations  (in  collaboration  with  Jaubert) 
and  his  ^tage  presentations  of  Greek  tragedy. 
His  was  a  serious,  hard-working,  brave  and 
upright  life.  He  deserves  the  fine  biography 
which  his  son  has  given  him,  and  which  at  the 
end  attains  a  touching,  almo^  a  creative  inten¬ 
sity. —Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World, 
New  York  City. 

TRAVEL  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

•  Marc  Chadcume.  Anahuac,  ou  VIndien 
sans  plumes.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  18  francs. 
“-This  is  perhaps  the  moot  spontaneous  book 
which  has  been  written  on  Mexico.  When 
planning  his  novel  Absence  M.  Chadoume 
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wanted  a  primitive,  violent,  colorful  back¬ 
ground  again^  which  to  projedl  the  dilemma 
of  his  protagoni^.  He  chose  Mexico — and  the 
du^  of  Mexico  settled  upon  him,  so  heavily 
that  one  felt  continually  the  more  or  less 
conscious  effort  of  the  noveli^  to  keep  Mexico 
from  drowning  an  insignificant  young  French¬ 
man  named  Ju^to  Haudouard  in  a  sea  of  colors, 
of  ^ark  interrogation  and  of  subtle  sugge^ion. 

This  is  not  a  novel;  it  is  the  journal  of  M. 
Chadoume’s  visit  to  the  land  of  the  Eagle  and 
the  Caeftus,  a  produd  of  a  plunge  into  the  sea 
in  which  the  noveli^  only  dipped  his  feet. 
Contrary  to  the  expe<itations  of  a  critic  (Mar¬ 
cel  Brion  in  El  libro  y  el  pueblo,  January,  1934) 
who  commended  M.  Chadoume  for  bringing 
back  a  novel  rather  than  a  journal,  Anahuac 
mirrors  Mexico  and  it  also  mirrors  M.  Cha¬ 
doume  much  more  clearly  than  did  Absence. 
And,  to  this  reviewer’s  mind,  M.  Chadoume 
is  va^ly  more  intere^ing  than  M.  Haudouard. 
It  was  the  former,  not  the  latter,  who  was 
di^urbed  by  the  title  of  the  cantina  in  Taxco, 
“El  Recuerdo  del  Porvenir.’’ 

The  fidtional  Frenchman  and  his  creator 
visited  the  same  places:  Vera  Crux,  where 
they  found  neither  Communi^s  nor  zopilotes; 
Mexico  City  and  the  Valley;  Taxco;  Lake 
Patxcuaro  and  the  Tarascan  country;  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Sr.  Narciso  Bassols  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  the  Misiones  Culturales  of 
Oaxaca.  One  of  them  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  tormenting  po^l  and  cable  clerks  for 
news  from  Europe;  the  other  spent  more  time 
^udying  the  calaveras  of  Posada  and  likening 
to  those  verisimilar  Mexican  anecdotes  which 
a  touch  of  drama  sublime  saves  from  being 
merely  hair-raising. 

Drawings  by  Brenson  make  the  book  as 
fascinating  in  appearance  as  in  content. 
Numerous  errors  in  orthography  are  regret¬ 
table,  for  more  kilometers  than  l<»tters  separate 
Tepozotlan  from  Tepoztlan. — T.  D. 

•  Jorge  Salis  Goulart.  A  Formagao  do  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  Porco  Alegre.  Edigao  da 
livraria  do  Globo.  1933. — An  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  South  American  sociological, 
psychological  and  hi^orical  geography,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  excellent  and  highly  readable 
example  of  the  modem  science  of  geography 
at  its  be^,  A  Formagao  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
won  the  Concurso  de  Erudigao,  or  scholar¬ 
ship  award  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Let¬ 
ters,  which  found  the  work  to  be  “um  livro 
serio,  da  linhagem  dos  que  se  podem  chamar — 
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scm  favor — Obras  de  alta  cultura”;  and  the 
judges  added  of  Dr.  Goulart:  “O  seu  trabalho 
afirma  urn  escritor  de  muito  ta  lento,  sevido 
por  grande  cultura.”  The  book  has  also  been 
praised  by  other  geographers  and  critics  of 
the  southern  continent,  Oliveira  Viana,  the 
author  of  the  Popula(oes  Meridionais,  terming 
it  “a  mais  seria  tentativa  de  ‘explicasao’  Socio' 
logica  do  nosso  extremo  meridional,  que  se  tern 
feito  no  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.”  The  Audy  is  one 
that  well  may  be  called  to  the  attention  of  any 
readers  intcre^ed  in  South  American  ques' 
tions,  and  may  be  commended  to  the  geograph' 
ical'mindcd  in  general. 

If  any  one  does  not  believe  that  geography 
— of  the  new  brand,  which  runs  heavily  to 
sociology  and  psychology — can  be  rendered 
sprightly  and  fascinating,  he  is  advised,  if 
necessary,  to  learn  Portuguese  in  order  to 
make  Dr.  Goulart’s  acquaintance.  The  Acad' 
emy  (and  this  is  something  rare  for  such 
in^itutions)  took  account  of  its  readability, 
of  the  author's  “despretencioso  e  leve  e^ilo.” 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  chapter  on  the 
“theatricality”  (teatralidade)  of  the  Rio  Gran' 
de  do  Sul  gaucho  is  especially  to  be  consulted, 
with  its  passage  on  “the  social  function  of  the 
horse” — it  is  “cavalo  bom  e  mulher,”  a  “good 
horse  and  a  woman”;  and  this  it  is,  reflected 
in  war  and  mode  of  combat,  which  differen' 
tiates  the  native  of  this  region  from  the  north' 
ea^m  sertanejo,  or  inlander,  who,  in  place  of 
cavalry  and  an  open  field,  invariably  prefers 
to  attack  from  ambush. 

Dr.  Goulart  is  one  of  those  modem  geog' 
raphers  who  shun  the  old  fatalism  of  the 
science,  by  adopting  the  view  of  “possibili' 
ties”  and  “tendencies,”  juA  as  the  modem 
hi^orian  looks  for  a  “rhythm”  running 
through  hi^ry.  In  dealing  with  one  of  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  Brazilian  nation 
(Porto  Alegre  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  were  one' 
time  rivals),  the  author  considers  geograph' 
ical  forces  in  combination  with  social  and 
racial  ones,  and  the  resultant  “direcltion.” 

So  viewed,  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  civibza' 
tion  is  seen  to  be  essentially  rural'pa^oral, 
clannish'patriarchal  in  charaefter.  The  gaucho 
loves  and  insi^  upon  Liberty,  where  the 
European  is  content  with  hard  won  liberties. 
He  is  at  once  an  individuali^  and  highly 
sociable,  jovial  and  hospitable  toward  his 
neighbors.  In  politics,  he  is  a  democrat;  and, 
somewhat  paradoxically  on  the  surface,  de' 
mocracy  with  him  exi^  alongside  a  Wrongly 
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developed  militarism,  one  which,  howeve 
is  not  a  negation  of  either  individualism  c 
sociability  and  fraternity,  but  which  rath 
tends  to  heighten  those  qualities.  The  sera 
of  rehgion  is  also  ftrong,  but  the  pricA  iu 
never  got  the  upper  hand;  indeed,  he  is  no 
infrequently  absorbed  into  the  patronal  cla« 
for  the  e^tancia  is  the  social  cell. 

The  chapter  differentiating  the  Portuguei 
gaucho  from  the  bandit'like  denizen  of  th 
Argentine,  with  Spanish'Indian  blooxl  in  hi 
veins,  is  another  that  makes  vivid  reading. - 
Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World,  Ne\ 
York  City. 

PHILOSOPHY 

•  Marcel  Granet.  La  Pensee  Chinoise.  ft 
ris.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1934. 4 
francs. — This  is  a  work  of  erudition  cot 
tributed  to  the  Evolution  of  Humanity  col 
lecJtion  by  the  learned  admini^rator  of  th 
In^itute  of  Advanced  Chinese  Studies  i 
Paris.  As  such  it  is  hardly  to  be  dismissei 
in  a  paragraph.  The  author  has  not  sought  t 
give  a  Westernized  version  of  Chinese  thought 
but  to  express,  in  a  tongue  which  at  be^  i 
badly  suited  to  the  purpose,  the  inner  natur 
of  the  Chinese  mentality.  Broadly  speaking,  h 
finds  it  (i)  onented  toward  a  complete  wisdoo 
rather  than  toward  specialized  science;  (a)  ben 
upon  uniting  ratl^  than  divorcing  subjed 
and  objedt,  human  knower  and  universe;  ant 
(3)  maintaining  that  this  harmonious  unit 
does  not  subjeeft  itself  to  the  tests  of  ou 
rationalistic  Western  criticism.  These  thre 
traits  are  displayed  in  great  detail  in  M.  Gn 
net's  Study  of  the  Chinese  language  and  0 
such  key 'ideas  as  those  of  the  Yin,  the  Yang 
and  the  Tao.  Only  in  his  laSt  section  dees  h 
undertake  a  survey  of  the  “sec^ts  and  schools,’ 
including  orthodox  Confucianism.  The  grea 
Strength  of  Chinese  civilization  he  attribute 
to  its  achievement  of  a  certain  “entente  de  1 
vie”  without  god  and  without  law  in  th 
usual  sense.  Chinese  wisdom  is  entirely  hu 
man,  “it  owes  nothing  to  the  idea  of  god" 
and  the  Chinese  notion  of  Order  a(^tuall] 
“excludes  the  idea  of  law.”  Back  of  all  dx 
symbols  lies  a  universal  “bonne  entente' 
which  is  but  another  name  for  universal  intel 
ligibility.  An  extensive  bibliography  aw 
index  add  to  the  great  value  of  the  bodc.- 
Harold  A.  Larrabee.  Union  College,  Sebe 
neeftady.  New  York. 
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•  Jcaii'^douard  Spenlc.  La  Peruee  Alle'  •  Herbert  Cysarz.  Schiller.  Halle^Saale. 


mande,  de  Luther  a  J^ietzsche.  Paris. 
Colin.  1934.  10.50  and  11  francs. — Mme  dc 
Stacl’s  I'Allemagne  needs  to  be  rewritten 
every  twenty  or  thirty  years,  holds  the 
author  of  this  book,  Recitor  Spenle  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Dijon,  if  the  French  are  ever  to 
avoid  their  perpetual  error  of  judging  each 
generation  of  Germans  in  terms  of  the  one 
immediately  preceding.  So  he  makes  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  brief  and  ordi' 
nary  manual  of  modem  German  thought  for 
the  Collection  Armand  Cohn  into  a  dramatic 
record  of  the  long  druggie  between  German' 
ism  and  Humanism,  resulting  in  the  latter's 
complete  but  temporary  ecUpse.  The  present 
mixture  of  my^icism  and  brutaUty  is  the  work 
of  a  “nation  eternally  incomplete";  and  no 
formula  can  possibly  be  prescribed  in  advance 
to  chart  its  future  development.  The  author 
bolds  that  it  is  in  the  art  of  Wagner  that  the 
very  secret  of  the  German  soul  is  laid  bare, 
to  wit:  “un  orgasme  discipline.” — Harold  A. 
Larrabee.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New 
York. 

UTERATURE 

•  Benedetto  Croce.  Commento  ftorico  a  un 
carme  satirico  di  Giacomo  Leopardi.  Bari. 
Laterza.  1933. — Giacomo  Leopardi  while 
^ying  in  Naples  wrote  a  satire  that  bears 
the  title  I  nuovi  credenti.  Shut  into  his  pet' 
sonal  grief,  he  voiced  scorn  for  the  NeapoU' 
tans  whom  he  saw  carelessly  enjoying  life  but 
whom  he  deemed  incapable  of  rising  to  the 
consideration  of  the  b^utifiil,  the  ideal,  the 
infinite,  which  to  him  were  enchanted  cables 
rising  from  the  very  suffering  of  his  body  and 
the  torment  of  his  intellect.  Croce,  a  meticu' 
lous  researcher  who  knows  even  the  slighted 
details  about  Naples,  projects  the  bitter  sub- 
jeCtivism  of  Leopardi  again^  the  Naples  he 
knows,  and  finds  that  juA  when  Leopardi 
looked  at  Naples  so  disdainfully  there  was  in 
that  city  (and  this  can  be  found  in  every  time 
including  our  own)  a  fervor  of  intellectual  and 
moral  life  which  was  the  forerunner  of  that 
powerful  awakening  that  created  the  epic 
events  of  Italian  hiAory  during  the  pa^  cen- 
tury.  Croce,  as  an  hi^rical  inve^igator, 
identifies  places  and  cu^oms  to  which  there 
is  reference  in  the  satire,  while  as  a  man  he 
lets  his  thoughts  longingly  revert  to  that 
fertile  morning  of  Italian  life. — D.  Vittorini. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Niemeyer.  1934.  10  and  la  marks. — 
This  is  a  great,  a  magnificent  work.  A  con* 
genial  interpreter,  and  I  dare  say  the  firft 
congenial  interpreter  of  Schiller.  Although 
he  is  a  professor  of  German  literature  in  Prague, 
he  does  not  write  pedantic,  thin,  benevolent 
professorial  books,  which  make  of  Schiller 
something  so  improbably  “ideali^ic”  and  un¬ 
palatable.  Here  is  the  unknown,  the  living, 
the  problematic  Schiller,  an  immortal  force  in 
a  very  mortal  appearance.  Schiller’s  pathetic 
weaknesses  are  pointed  out,  but  pointed  out 
neither  apologetically  nor  from  an  assumed 
superiority  complex.  They  are  underwood, 
they  are  almoA  reproduced  in  their  necessity. 
I  find  it  hard  to  convey  my  impression — it 
was  the  greater  impression  since  GundolTs 
Goethe  appeared.  And  it  is  hard  to  select 
any  passage,  because  you  may  take  almoA  any 
page  of  this  virile  and  vigorous,  detailed  and 
sovereign  prose,  and  be  delighted.  Here  is  a 
sublimity  which  need  not  be  afraid  of  a  ^p 
to  the  ridiculous.  “Den  grossen  Pan  und  die 
Mutter  Gaia  hat  Schiller  nur  geahnt.  Aber  a 
hat  den  Nebelsohnen  den  Escorial  und  die 
Supefba  gezeigt,  die  Rebenhiigel  Burgunds 
und  die  goldenen  Mulden  Siziliens.  Er  hat 
Wikingen  die  Macht  des  Gesanges,  Purita' 
nem  das  Gliick  des  Rausches,  vemiinftigen 
Zweifiem  und  Zauderem  die  Erlosung  der 
Form  gewonnen.  Er  hat  die  Kunft  aus  der 
Urtatsache  des  nackten  Menschen  im  dunklen 
Weltraum  begrundet:  Das  Ich  dem  All  zu 
verkniipfen,  gei^lichen  Sinn  in  irdisches  Le- 
ben  und  Wirken  zu  senken,  das  vermag  nur 
die  Kun^  eine  KunA  wie  die  Schillersche 
Kunft,  in  der  sich  Dichtung,  Philosophie  und 
Religion  begegnen.  Schiller  hat  das  letztmog' 
liche  Ringen  des  Sterblichen  um  seine  Steh 
lung  im  Weltall  dutch  die  Schonheit  entschie' 
den.  .  .  Er  i^  dutch  Kant  hindurch  zum 
ganzen  Menschen,  dutch  Goethe  hindurch 
zum  tragischen  Streit  um  den  Menschen  gezo- 
gen.  Er  hat  den  deustchen  Kleinburger  der 
Aufklarung  zum  vollen  Menschen  befreit,  zu 
Urbildem  des  hohen  und  schonen  Lebens 
geleitet,  zu  weltgeschichtlicbem  Aufbruch 
und  volklicher  Bruderschaft.” — GuStav  Muel' 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre'Henri  Petitbon.  Taine,  Renan, 
Barres.  Etude  d'influence.  Paris.  Societe 
d'^ition  “Les  Belles  Lettres.” — M.  Petit- 
bon's  ^udy  is  a  fitting  addition  to  a  series 
which  has  been  di^inguished  throughout  for 
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high  and  authoritative  scholarship,  and  which 
has  included  in  the  pa^  such  contributions  as 
Jean  Plattard’s  Etat  present  des  hudes  rabclai' 
siennes  and  Prof.  Baldensperger's  Alfred  de 
Vigny  of  laA  year.  The  author  in  this  in^ncc, 
however,  has  committed  a  very  grave  offense. 
He  has  undermined  a  tradition.  The  tradition 
that  professors — or  scholars — never  write 
(implication:  should  not  write)  well.  One  is 
reminded  of  Zola  slashing  savagely  at  the 
poppy'heads  in  the  held,  as  he  whirled  on 
Huysmans  for  having  blamed  the  NaturaliA 
school  with  A  rebours. 

One  ought,  perhaps,  to  speak  fir^  of 
scholarship,  of  the  exceedingly  valuable,  in' 
deed  definitive  light  which  M.  Petitbon 
throws,  not  merely  upon  Barres,  but  upon  his 
two  makers,  as  well,  those  makers  whose 
influence  the  Lorraine  writer  caught  up  and 
transformed  in  a  manner  so  personal  that  it 
can  only  spell  genius.  But  it  possibly  will  not 
be  taken  as  an  offense,  if  this  reviewer  chooses 
to  like  M.  Petitbon  fir^  of  all  for  his  glowing, 
creative  prose,  a  prose  that  is  equal  in  quality 
to  Barres’  own.  For  documentation  on  this 
head,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  passage  on 
dilettantisme,  pp.  56ff.  More  than  one  glitter' 
ing  sentence  might  be  lifted  from  elsewhere  in 
the  book;  the  temptation  to  quote  is  a  hard  one 
to  resi^.  It  is  a  feat  to  have  given  us  a  Audy 
in  literary  “influence”  (usually,  the  mo^  arid 
of  Ph.'D.'ish  pa^imes)  that  reads  like  what 
it  is:  a  highly  creative  essay,  and  one  that  is 
not  without  its  imph’cation  for  these  times. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  may  speak  of  “the  triviality 
and  irrelevance  of  influence”;  but  this  happens 
to  be  one  of  Mr.  Eliot's  more  trivial  and 
irrelevant  platitudes  (he,  for  one,  comes  out  as 
none  too  original  a  poet  when  subjedled  to  the 
te^  of  influence).  After  all,  it  takes  some 
bravery  to  affront  an  influence  in  so  frank  and 
unflinching  a  manner  as  Barr^  did  that  of 
Renan  and  that  of  Taine;  and  it  is  one  of  M. 
Petitbon’s  achievements  to  have  shown  ju^ 
how  a  true  and  not  a  shoddily  appropriated 
influence  works  when  poured  into  the  mold 
of  an  original  temperament. 

Barres,  as  hinted  above,  is  not  without  his 
word  for  at  lea  A  certain  of  the  younger  genera' 
tion  today.  His  regionah'^ic  nationalism,  that 
of  the  “petite  patrie,”  which  Prof.  Curtius 
has  found  to  be  “emotional”  and  which 
M.  Thibaudet  chara<^terizes  as  “sentimen' 
tal”  when  compared  to  a  “cerebral”do<ftrine 
of  the  Maurras  type,  has  undoubtedly  had  its 
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effedt  upon  such  manife^tions  as  the  o 
temporary  Esprit  group.  The  recent  publi 
tion  of  the  Barres  cahiers  has  had  someth] 
to  do  with  the  matter,  and  should  tend 
make  M.  Petitbon’s  treatise  all  the  m 
timely. 

It  was  from  Renan  that  Barres  took  hisi 
ettantism,  while  his  passion  for  analj 
comes  from  Taine.  The  latter,  with  his  thee 
of  the  race  and  the  milieu  provided  Barrow 
his  “la  terre”  and  “les  morts.”  The  youni 
man’s  reaction  to  the  makers  not  infrequen 
took  the  form  of  attack,  as  in  the  fame 
Huit  jours  chez  M.  Renan.  All  of  which  gi 
to  show  that  it  is  a  parlous  business  being 
animateur  of  the  young. — Samuel  Putne 
The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Eme^  Seilliere.^  La  jeunesse  d'Am 
France.  Paris.  Editions  de  la  Nouvt 
Revue  Critique.  1934. — In  this  essay,  ] 
Seilliere,  who  for  the  paA  thirty'fivc  ye 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  ^tudy  of  1 
Romantics  and  the  Pre'Romantics,  g 
around  to  the  author  of  Thais,  who  v 
buried  with  official  obsequies  and  you 
advance-guard  insults  ten  years  ago.  1 
Seilliere’s  work  is  too  well  known  to  mod 
indents  of  literature  for  any  general  commi 
in  this  space.  His  Marcel  Prou^  in  this  sa 
series  (the  Ckolledtion  Les  Essais  Critiqut 
published  in  1931,  will  be  recalled,  as  well 
his  recent  studies  in  the  psychology  of  Frcr 
and  German  Romanticism,  the  relation 
Romanticism  to  politics,  to  religion,  to  mon 
ty,  etc.  His  researches  in  the  field  have  in  shi 
been  exhau^ive,  and  it  would  seem  that  tb 
will  be  little  left  to  be  said  by  the  time 
shall  have  done. 

M.  Seilliere,  now  a  respedted  member 
the  In^itute,  believes  that  Romanticism 
“the  religion  of  our  times.”  He  would  def 
it,  briefly,  as  a  “naturisme  mystique.”  1 
que^ion  is,  does  Anatole  France  belor 
France  himself  did  not  think  so;  but  that  v 
because  be  misunder^ood  the  true  nature 
Romanticism,  identifying  it  rather  with 
Bohemianism  of  the  1830's,  as  is  indicated 
a  chapter  in  his  La  vie  en  fleur.  The  term  bei 
rightly  underwood,  France  was  a  Romani 
That  is  the  Seilh'ere  thesis. 

There  is  no  attempt  made  to  work  t 
thesis  out  in  this  volume,  which  deals  or 
with  France’s  fir^  fifty  years  and  with  1 
work  up  to  La  Rdtisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauq 
a  period  ending  (about  1889- 189a)  with  Th 
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«l  and  L'Etui  de  nacre.  The  second  volume,  expect  from  an  insane  man!— A.  P.  Coleman. 


ical  promised  by  the  author  and  dealing  with  the 
iflfi  evolution  of  France's  social  and  political 
tc|  views,  his  readtions  to  the  modem  world, 
should  be  by  far  the  more  stimulating  of  the 
two.  It  is  unfair  as  yet  to  judge  M.  Seilliere's 
accomplishment  with  regard  to  France,  this 
initial  essay  being  necessarily  devoted  to  the 
laying  of  ground-work. 

In  the  Jeunesse,  the  biographical  element, 
save  as  revealed  in  France’s  work,  is  Stridtiy 
held  down,  the  book  being  given  over  to  an 
analysis  of  the  earher  pieces  with  an  eye  to 
their  author’s  refledled  inner  development. 
Le  lime  de  mon  ami,  the  Pierre  T^ozime,  La  vie 
en  fieur,  Les  noces  corinthiennes,  Le  crime  de 
Sylveftre  Bonnard,  Le  livre  de  Suzanne,  the  Vie 
litteraire  prefaces,^  the  transitional  Balthasar 
and  Thais  and  L’Etui  de  nacre  are  all  so  con¬ 
sidered,  — Samuel  Putnam .  The  Literary  W orld. 
New  York  City. 

FICTION  AND  POETRY 

•  Mizhael  Choromanski.  Opowiadania 
Duniznaczne.  Warszawa.  Gebethner  i 
Wolff.  1934. — We  could  translate  the  title 
by  Equivocal  Tales,  though  this  hardly  gives 
the  feeling  of  complexity  contained  in  the 
Polish. 

Chcromanski  should  be  carefully  watched. 
He  seems  to  be  the  moA  promising  of  the 
young  Polish  writers  of  today.  Already  he  has 
won  one  prize  although  not  yet  thirty,  for 
his  ^tudy  of  hospitals,  dodtors  and  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  patients  in  bis  Envy  and  Medicine. 
Considering  the  fedt  that  he  left  Russia, 
completely  broken  in  health,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  his  is  an  enviable  record  of  achievement. 

Personally  I  hope  Choromanski  will  grow 
out  of  the  abnormal  milieu  in  which  he  places 
mo^  of  his  scenes. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  much  under  the 
spell  of  Chekhov  in  the  fir^  of  the  four  Tories 
contained  in  Equivocal  Tales  and  much  under 
the  spell  of  Dostoevsky  in  the  laSt.  Apparently 
BolshevL^  literature  has  made  little  appeal  to 
him. 

The  last  Story  is  concerned  with  the  inner 
torments  of  an  insane  dodtor  whose  readtions 
appear  to  the  layman  quite  as  sane  as  those 
of  the  Staff  dodtor’s  wife  who  fell  in  love  with 
him.  A  medical  colleague,  however,  assures 
me  that  the  dodtor’s  reatftions  are  quite 
“normal,”  that  is,  those  which  one  should 
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•  Alfredo  Pknzini.  Rose  d'ogni  mese.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1933. 8  lire. — ^This  col- 

ledtion  of  short  Stories  by  the  best  Italian 
humorist,  although  disappointing  on  the  whole, 
contains  none  the  less  a  few  Stories  which  are 
truly  delightful.  Among  the  finest  is  II  saggio 
mio  zio  which  tells  of  a  miserly  old  man  whose 
ingenious  expedients  to  save  a  penny  are 
worthy  of  being  included  in  a  treatise  on  eco¬ 
nomics  for  modem  housewives.  There  is  a 
humorous  description  of  the  vegetable  garden 
which  he  has  made  on  the  roof  of  his  apart¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  a  clever  and  sparkling  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  charadteriStics  and  idiosyncracies 
of  the  old  man,  who  cleverly  evades  answering 
any  question  which  might  shed  light  on  the 
difficulties  entailed  in  initiating  his  garden. 

Panzini’s  art  reaches  its  highest  pitch  when 
he  deals  with  the  various  aspedts  of  school- 
life  (Musica  senza  parole),  or  when  he  treats 
subjedts  which  refledt  his  own  classical  cul¬ 
ture  (Santippe,  La  Sventurata  Irminda),  or 
problems  or  situations  which  occur  in  every 
day  life  (La  Lantema  di  Diogene).  Whenever 
he  endeavors  to  create  charadters  and  plots 
out  of  whole  cloth  his  efforts  are  never  suc¬ 
cessful  (Gelsomino,  buffone  del  Re.  II  Concerto 
degli  Angeli).  They  somehow  fall  short. 

It  is  fiiir  to  say  that  regardless  of  weaknesses 
in  plot,  Panzini’s  ^yle  remains  always  a  thing 
of  delight. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

•  Hermann  Stehr.  Die  hlachl(pmmen.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Paul  Liit.  1933. — Hermann  Stehr  shows 
in  this  novel  both  the  article  virtues  of  his 
former  writings  and  all  the  vices  displayed  in  a 
sequel  to  a  successful  novel.  The  my^ical  ele¬ 
ment,  although  it  has  lo^t  its  determining 
force,  has  not  vanished  entirely.  The  subtle 
charadterization  of  the  Heiligenhof'tiovel  re¬ 
appears  at  lea^  in  the  final  scene  of  this  novel, 
in  the  fir^  love  experience  of  the  grandchild 
of  Nathanael  Maechler. 

On  the  whole,  however,  one  is  never  quite 
satisfied  with  this  work.  The  theme  itself 
forces  upon  the  reader  a  continuous  com¬ 
parison  with  the  previous  novel  J^athanael 
Maechler,  whose  title-hero  influences  the  life 
of  the  later  generation  presented  here.  In  this 
comparison,  one  misses  the  dynamic  tension 
and  the  fullness  of  life  which  charadterized 
the  former  novel.  The  effedt  of  the  paA  on 
the  formation  of  a  charadter  is  far  more 
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poetically  presented  in  Stehr's  novel  of  his 
impressioni^ic  period,  Leonore  Criebel.  When 
considering  the  two  novels,  ?iathana£l  Match' 
ler  and  Die  }{achl{ommen  as  a  unit,  one  imme' 
diately  recalls  a  similar  concept  of  Thomas 
Mann,  that  of  physical  degeneration  and 
article  refinement — and  Hermann  Stehr  suf' 
fers  decidedly  by  the  comparison.  Some 
reflexions  on  the  imperial  era  and  the  urge  of 
blood  and  soil  have  been  abused  so  much  in 
the  political  arena  that  they  are  dead  in  a  work 
of  art  except  maybe  in  a  satire.  On  the  whole, 
this  novel  is  somewhat  disappointing  as  the 
work  of  an  author  of  such  a  high  ^ndard  as 
Hermann  Stehr. — F.  W.  Kaufmann.  Smith 
College. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  Les  Oiseaux  de  Passage. 

Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1934. 
— Jean  Tousseul  is  a  champion  of  the  new' 
realism.  (If  this  term  is  noc  current  it  mu^ 
be  coined,  for  the  thing  exi^.)  He  writes  of 
the  lives  of  the  humble,  whose  lot  he  has 
shared,  with  uncompromising  hone^y  and 
sincerity.  To  mask  their  vices  or  their  brutali' 
ty  would  be  to  betray  them  and  he  will  have 
truth  at  any  price.  He  portrays  peasants, 
vagabonds  and  quarry  workers  as  he  has  known 
them  and  as  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live  have  made  them.  But  constant  contact 
with  the  pariahs  of  civilization  has  given  him 
a  complete  under^nding  of  them  and  in  this 
sympathy  enters.  He  would  communicate  his 
own  vision  to  the  reader,  not  by  subjedive 
sentimentality,  but  by  revelation  of  the  whole 
truth.  Adtions  and  situations,  drawn  from 
diredt  observation,  become  more  eloquent 
than  any  rhetoric.  Tousseul’s  conception 
of  the  role  of  the  arti^  is  to  disengage  in  the 
lives  of  his  charadters  the  beauty  and  poetry 
of  which  they  are  only  vaguely  aware  and 
which  the  uninitiated  overlook.  His  work  is  a 
criticism  of  life,  seen  steadily  and  whole. 
He  has  been  eminently  successful.  In  addition 
he  is  an  admirable  painter  of  the  Mosane 
country  which  he  evokes  in  rapid  ^rokes  as  a 
background  for  his  usually  tragic  ^ries.  Is 
his  range  limited?  Perhaps.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  specialization,  but  after  all,  human  nature 
does  not  dificr  fundamentally:  perfedt  com- 
prehension  of  the  lowly  requires  a  broad  grasp 
and  a  large  outlook.  Moliere  had  something 
like  this  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the 
relative  diflficulty  in  the  composition  of 
tragedy  and  of  comedy.  Recognition  is  coming 
•lowly  to  Jean  Tousseul;  the  recent  award  to 
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him  of  the  Rubens  prize  gratified  all  lovers  o( 
literature. — Benj.  M,  Woodbridge.  Reed  Cd- 
lege. 

•  Ludwig  Tugel.  Sanl(t  Blehl{  oder  Die 
grosse  Verdnderung.  Miinchen.  Langen- 

Muller.  1934.  4.80  marks. — In  an  abundantly 
large  colledlion  of  novels  German  writen 
have  told  the  world  about  the  great  change 
that  took  place  in  their  country  when  their 
troops  returned  from  the  battle'fields.  Here 
is  an  addition  to  the  li^.  It  is  the  remote 
Frisian  marshland  that  serves  as  the  topo’ 
graphical  background  for  the  ^ry.  Whoever 
believes  that  such  di^nt  country  di^ridi 
were  only  mildly  aflfedted  by  the  hy^eria  of 
the  great  upheaval,  will  become  convinced, 
after  reading  this  novel,  that  the  abnormal 
excitement  and  paroxysm  had  more  fertile 
soil  among  the  peasants  than  in  the  large  urban 
centers.  Sankt  Blehk  is  the  appellative  the 
returning  peasant  son  has  received  in  more 
significant  times  as  a  charac^ri^icum  from 
his  boatful  father.  The  latter  returns  likewise 
from  the  war,  but  as  the  typical  “miles  gb 
riosus,”  while  the  son  does  not  really  return 
home  at  all,  because  he  is  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  the  world  of  fighting  into  a  life  of  un' 
realities  without  a  definite  future.  The  father 
is  the  man  of  aeftion,  the  son,  the  dreamer. 
The  son  can  not  underhand  the  world  of  his 
father  and  he  refuses  to  be  forced  into  it 
That  is  the  quintessence  of  the  bitter  and 
bloody  conflidt  that  leads  ultimately  to  mad' 
ness  and  to  loss  of  life  and  property.  It  is  a 
gruesome  pidture  and  it  is  drawn  in  an  ap 
propriat/e  ^ccato  ^yle.  Long  passages  of 
soliloquy  with  frequent  interruptions  of  the 
sequence  of  thought  remind  one  of  the  Joyce' 
an  ^ream  of  consciousness.  In  short,  the 
technique  is  well  adapted  to  the  content  of 
the  Aory. — Adolf  Basse.  Hunter  College. 

•  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  San  Manuel  Bueno, 
mdrtir,  y  tres  hiStorias  mas.  Madrid. 

Espasa'Calpe.  1933.  5  pesetas. — We  encounter 
here  much  the  same  Unamuno  as  in  the 
previous  Tres  novelas  ejemplares  y  an  prologo. 
That  is  to  say,  Unamuno  the  short^ry' 
writer,  who  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  UtU' 
muno  the  noveliA,  Unamuno  the  essayi^,  etc 
Yet  we  meet,  here  as  elsewhere,  with  the 
same  ma^ery  of  language,  including  the 
popular  speech,  the  same  superb  technique 
in  the  handling  of  means,  the  same  aesthetic 
and  ontological'philosophic  precoccupations. 

Indeed,  the  present  volume,  while  creative 
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in  form  and  intent,  is  in  no  small  part  given 
over  to  ac^etics,  particularly  in  the  prologues 
and  epilogues.  Unamuno’s  concern  is  with  the 
“terrifying  problem  of  personality” — he  is 
not  the  only  one  so  terrified;  witness  Piran' 
dello,  or  the  young  after- war  generation — 
the  present  generation  is  finding  an  escape  in 
an  objedtive  colledtivism.  In  any  event,  the 
ebaraders  in  a  Unamuno  dory  tend  to 
represent  psychological  aspedts  or  situations; 
it  is  their  triumph,  a  tribute  to  the  author’s 
creative-imaginative  powers,  that  they  dill 
retain  their  “natural”  flesh-and-blood  appear¬ 
ance;  they  are  really  human  and  three-dimen¬ 
sional,  after  all,  and  possessed  of  a  high  in¬ 
tensity  of  suggediveness. 

This  book,  in  short,  like  Unamuno’s  others, 
is  ideational,  transcendental,  judicial.  There  is 
in  it,  mixed  with  the  ontology,  no  little 
casuidry — but  it  would  not  be  Unamuno  if 
this  were  not  the  case.  In  addition  to  the 
problem  of  personality,  there  is  the  sexual 
quedion,  relegated  to  a  place  inferior  to  that 
of  “icr  0  no  ser." 

The  dories  included  in  the  volume,  besides 
the  title  one,  are:  La  noveia  de  don  Sandalio; 
Jugfldor  de  ajedrez;  Un  pobre  hombre  rico,  o  el 
sentimiento  comico  de  la  vida;  and  Una  hiStoria 
de  amor.  All  bear  the  unmidakable  imprint 
of  the  author's  individuality.  — Samuel  Putnam, 
New  York  City. 

t  Concepcion  de  Villarreal.  Facetas.  San 
Pedro,  Coahuila,  Mexico.  “El  Litigo.” 
Ediciai  especial  didribuida  entre  obreros  y 
campesinos.  1934. — These  Facetas  are  an 
intereding  dudy  in  contemporary  proletarian 
verse.  They  give  expression  to  what  is  un- 
quedionably  a  very  real  and  deep  proletarian- 
liberal  feeling  of  a  typically  Spanisb-American 
brand.  That  the  author  succeeds  in  putting 
her  emotion  over  is  sufficient  judification  in 
view  of  what  she  has  set  out  to  do.  The  book 
is  for  didribution  among  workers  of  town  and 
country.  There  is  no  pretense  at  art ;  the  fore¬ 
word  obviates  any  misconception  on  this 
score.  The  subjeds  include  war,  labor  mani- 
fedations,  democracy,  the  proletariat,  etc. 
Sometimes,  the  lines,  by  sheer  emotional  in¬ 
tensity,  rise  to  the  level  of  real  poetry;  and  at 
other  times,  they  remain  merely  emotional 
prose  cut  up  into  lines;  it  doesn’t  much 
matter.  Once  or  twice,  when  the  author  more 
or  less  forgets  propaganda,  a  poem  emerges. 
Sra.  Villarreal,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
please  the  out-and-out  materialidic  revolution- 


id  of  today,  since  she  dill  clings  to  a  beb'ef 
in  God.— iSumuel  Putnam.  The  Literary 
World,  New  York  City. 

•  Vlaminck.  La  Haute'Folie.  Paris.  Stock. 

1934.  15  firancs.— Here  is  a  novel  by  one 
of  the  great  modem  painters,  of  the  Picasso 
generation.  It  is  more  than  a  novel;  with  the 
1 0,000- word  essay,  Cartes  sur  table,  which 
rounds  out  the  volume,  it  is  a  bitter  and  despair¬ 
ing  indidment  of  our  crumbling  civilization,  a 
civilization  which  has  taken  man  away  from 
the  soil  and  from  the  earning  of  his  livelihood 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  On  a  back-to-the- 
land  theme  and  dealing  with  French  peasant 
life,  it  is  compared  by  M.  Lucien  Descaves, 
who  writes  the  Prefree,  to  Zola’s  La  Terre 
and  to  Celine’s  Voyage  au  bout  de  la  nuit.  (M. 
Descaves,  incidentally,  was  the  Goncourt 
juror  who  held  out  for  C^ine  againd  Maze¬ 
line’s  Les  hups,  in  the  rumpus  which  came 
near  splitting  the  Academy  in  the  frlj  of 
1932.)  The  comparison,  in  truth,  is  not  too 
frr-fetched;  there  is  in  La  HauU'Folie,  when 
one  is  reminded  of  it,  something  of  Zola  and 
something  of  Celine;  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  of  Maurice  Vlaminck  himself  and  that 
same  darkly  lowering  atmosphere  in  which  he 
bathes  his  canvases. 

Vlaminck’s  paintings  are  noted  for  the 
absence  of  the  human  figure,  the  human 
element.  It  would  seem  that,  when  he  wants 
to  depid  the  human,  be  turns  to  words.  (He 
is  the  author,  as  well,  of  a  book  of  memoirs, 
Toumant  dangereux,  which  has  been  printed 
in  several  editions.)  And  human  nature  would 
appear  to  present  to  him  very  much  the  same 
asped  that  the  inanimate  variety  does.  At 
fird  blush,  to  credit  the  author,  mankind  is 
vile  beyond  any  redemption.  La  Haute'Folie 
makes  our  own  O’Neill’s  Desire  under  the 
Elms  seem  almod  padoral  by  comparison. 
Any  one  who  has  been  under  the  impression 
that  peasant  life  is  all  sweetness  will  be  speed¬ 
ily  disillusioned  here,  as  will  any  one  who, 
like  the  present  reviewer,  makes  his  home  in 
a  peasant  village.  But  after  all,  this  is  life,  and 
“11  frut  avoir  le  courage  et  I’humilite  d’accep- 
ter  la  vie  avec  ses  frtah'tes,  ses  naturelles  in- 
judices  et  ses  cruelles  necessites.”  Such  is  the 
judification,  if  one  there  be. 

As  for  M.  XHaminck’s  hero,  a  Parisian  of 
peasant  dock,  who  turns  back  to  the  land 
about  the  time  of  the  pod-War  crash  in 
1924,  he,  after  ten  years  of  toil,  ends  up  by 
finding  himself  a  simple  cul'terreux,  the  lowed 
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animal  in  the  social  scale,  pracftically  without 
a  sou,  but  with  a  roof  over  his  head  and  a 
living  assured.  He  looks  about  him,  and  “II 
aimait  le  pays  et  les  vieilles  gens  qui  I'habi' 
taient,  a  la  fois  si  mechants  et  si  bons.  Ceux 
d'ailleurs  valaient'ils  mieux?  Ils  avaient  surtout 
moins  de  naturel.” 

The  Cartes  sur  table  loses  somewhat  by 
overemphasis.  It  says  nothing  particularly 
new.  It  is  the  indictment  which  every  man  of 
M.  Vlaminck’s  age  mu^t  make  of  these  times. 
There  is  in  it,  disappointingly,  rather  too  much 
of  the  laudator  temporis  a^i,  the  tempus  dC!um 


Fid 

in  this  case  being  the  1900  era,  of  which  1 
author  is  illogical  in  bating  that  “ce  qui  feis 

la  quietude  de  I’epoque . c’etait  que 

vie  sociale  s'equilibrait  sur  des  fondations 
lides,  des  bases  saines.”  Had  the  foundatu 
then  been  solid,  they  would  not  be  shivci 
today.  And  “quietude” — Pater's  “deep  me 
stillness” — may  be  a  form  of  spiritual  dea 
Anyway,  it  is  amusing  to  hear  a  moden 
of  the  palette  grumbling  about  short  ski 
and  bobbed  hair. — Samuel  Putnam.  1 
Literary  World,  New  York  City. 
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•  H.  N.  Adair.  Nouveau  Lexique.  A  Dic' 
tionary  of  French  of  To-Day.  New  York. 
Scribner's.  1931.  $2.50. — In  this  age  of  search¬ 
ing  appraisals,  when  techniques,  philosophies 
and  creeds  are  forced  to  ju^ify  themselves 
anew,  even  the  old  dictionaries  have  lo^  their 
sanctity.  Old  lumber  is  tom  out  and  ca^  aside, 
hoary  definitional  lies  are  exploded,  skillful 
arrangement  of  material  effects  economies  and 
allows  additions,  new  contrivances  for  con¬ 
veying  information  are  as  frequent  and  fasci¬ 
nating  as  the  new  gadgets  in  the  automobiles. 
Pick  up  almo^  any  dictionary  printed  in  the 
laA  century,  and  from  your  1934  viewpoint 
you  will  be  amazed  at  the  wa^ed  space,  the 
useless  palaver,  the  ^iff,  vague  helplessness 
of  many  definitions,  the  inaccuracies.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Adair’s  business-like  new  dictionary  is 
built  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  and  is 
hampered  by  no  traditions.  It  is  intended 
mainly  for  Englishmen  (Americans  will  be  a 
little  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  American 
idioms  and  the  presence  of  Britishisms  which 
may  occasionally  be  a  little  obscure.)  The 


English-French  part  occupies  three-fourths 
the  book  (the  purpose  is  to  help  Englishn 
speak  and  write  French,  not  simply  read 
and  is  concerned  largely  with  the  transferr 
of  English  idiomatic  phrases  into  natu 
French.  It  is  intended  for  persons  with( 
much  lingui^ic  training,  and  the  informat 
is  presented  simply  and  is  often  bravely ; 
proximative:  “l^ilogramme,  ju^  over  t 
pounds.  .  .  .  Say  Boulonear  leaving  out  the 
and  not  Boulong.  .  .  .  Vibrateur,  buzzer  I 
other  definition  given).’’  —  Whatever  c 
tionaries  you  may  now  own,  the  }iouvt 
Lexique  is  worth  having  besides. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Maurice  Bourdet.  Grandeur  et  Serviti 
de  V Aviation.  Paris.  Correa.  1933. 
francs. — A  survey  of  aviation  from  the  ti 
of  the  pioneers  through  to  present  day  fa 
and  feats.  There  are  chapters  devoted  to  Ic 
flights,  to  development  of  air-mail  service, 
the  accomplishments  of  women  fliers,  to  1 
work  of  fliers  in  peace  and  war.  Other  ch 
ters  describe  the  evolution  of  the  sailplane 
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motorless  flight,  the  influence  of  radio  upon 
avution,  the  great  and  increasing  complexity 
of  equipment,  safety  appliances  and  trouble 
indicators;  finally  we  are  given  a  glimpse  of 
the  future  of  aviation,  rocket  ships,  air  lines, 
etc. 

Bourdet  pays  eloquent  tribute  to  the  aero- 
plane  mechanicians,  the  obscure  heroes  as  he 
calls  them,  and  to  the  comradeships  of  the  air 
service.He  describes  a  trip  through  a  factory 
where  the  parts  are  manufactured  and  aero- 
planes  are  assembled,  and  explains  the  methcxls 
of  teeing  and  trying  out  new  designs.  The 
book  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  French 
aviation. — F.  G.  Tappan.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Rene  Johannet.  Les  merveilleuses  guc' 

risons  du  dod^eur  Cillet.  Paris.  Albin 

Michel.  1933.  15  francs. — A  review  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Dr.  Paul  GWlet,  whose  reputa' 
tion  in  the  field  of  medicine  is  due  to  his 
discovery  of  a  method  of  treating  non-con' 
tagious  and  non-in  feet  ious  maladies  by  touch¬ 
ing  the  termini  of  the  great  sympathetic 
nervous  sy^em  at  various  body  openings  with 
specially  designed  instruments.  Almost  un¬ 
believable  cures  are  attested  by  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life. — Wm.  Marion  Miller.  Miami 
Um’versity. 

•  Ernest  Lenoir,  ^uid  de  I'Homme?  Paris. 

EmeSt  Leroux.  1934.  15  francs. — A  re- 

^tement  of  feds  of  anthropology,  mostly 
well-known.  The  largest  part  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  comparisons  between  man  and 
the  gibbon,  especially  in  respedt  to  Structural 
characteristics.  The  book  is  >xfritten  with  a 
considerable  mixture  of  philosophy  and 
theology  and  seeks  to  establish  the  evolution 
of  the  human  body,  holding  up  human  Stock 
and  gibbon  Stock  as  emerging  about  Oligcxrene 
times.  The  creation  of  the  human  soul  is 
regarded  as  a  Divine  ACt,  which  having  been 
admitted  leaves  us  free  to  discuss  the  origin 
of  the  human  body. — A.  Richards.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  RoStand,  A.  Boutaric  et  P.  Sergescu. 

Les  Sciences.  Tableau  du  XXe  si^le, 

1900-1933.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1933. — The 
second  volume  of  the  Tableau  series  summarizes 
the  history  of  science  in  France  during  the  first 
third  of  the  current  century.  Modem  science 
knows  no  political  boundaries,  recognizes  no 
frontiers  either  of  race  or  of  language;  it  is 
truly  international  and  cosmopolitan  in  its 


nature  and  development.  It  is  therefore  a 
difficult  undertaking  to  present  its  history  in 
any  particular  country,  even  when  it  is  one 
of  the  leading  countries,  without  distorting 
the  lines  of  the  perspective. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume,  the  Sciences 
mathematiques,  is  written  by  a  Roumanian 
scholar  and  constitutes  a  glowing,  and  de¬ 
served,  tribute  to  the  French  school  of 
mathematics.  The  account  is  presented  without 
the  use  of  mathematical  formulas,  quite  a  tour 
de  force.  The  reader  of  this  section  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  repaid  for  his  efforts  in  proportion  to 
his  mathematical  preparation. 

The  two  other  sections  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  the  Sciences  biologiques  and  the 
Sciences  physico'chimiques.  The  two  articles 
are  written  in  an  excellent  Style.  They  are 
lucid,  comprehensive,  informative,  and  give 
the  reader  the  feeling  that  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  competent. 

Each  section  has  a  number  of  portraits  and 
ends  with  a  list  of  short  bio-bibliographical 
notes — valuable  reference  material  for  the 
layman  and  the  scholar  alike. — l^athan  Alt- 
shiller  Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Maurice  BaStian.  La  Reglementation  des 
Conflits  du  Travail  dans  la  Legislation 

Fascide.  Geneve.  A.  Julian.  1933. — This 
book  contains  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
philosophy  upon  which  trikes  and  lock-outs 
are  forbidden  in  Italy;  the  instrumentalities 
set  up  by  the  State  to  adjudicate  industrial  dis¬ 
putes,  and  of  penalties  provided  by  law  for  dis¬ 
obeying  the  decrees. 

It  is  unfortunate,  for  a  more  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Italian  law,  that  the  author 
did  not  give  a  historical  setting  to  his  Study, 
and  many  readers  will  regret  tlut  there  is  no 
attempt  to  appraise  the  law  in  terms  of  social 
welfrre.  Either  Statistics  or  case  Studies  would 
have  been  more  helpful  in  judging  the  effects  of 
the  law  than  a  mere  recital  of  its  provisions. 

The  book  includes  a  summary  of  the  law 
concerning  industrial  disputes  in  some  thirty 
countries,  and  contains  a  well-chosen  bib¬ 
liography. — Frederick  L.  Ryan.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Georg  Bernard.  Le  Suicide  de  la  Repu' 
blique  Allemande.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933. — 

A  brilliant — and  bifised — German  democrat 
looks  at  the  history  of  the  German  Republic, 
On  the  one  important  point  his  findings  agree 
with  those  of  most  impartial  observers:  the 
Social  Democrats  lacked  the  vision,  experience, 
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courage  and  determination  that  would  have 
been  necessary  to  build  a  Republic  on  the 
ruins  of  the  bureaucratic  Empire.  From  the 
Revolution  down  to  their  amazing  surrender 
to  von  Papen  they  failed  to  safeguard  political 
liberty  in  Germany.  And  yet  they  retain  a 
large  measure  of  the  author's  sympathy.  Not  so 
with  Briining,  Papen,  Schleicher,  and  Hitler. 
Too  much  political  passion  enters  into  the 
author's  treatment  of  these  four  chancellors. — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  Vidtor  Bohet.  VEwrope  en  face  de  VAmc' 
rique.  Paris  et  Bruxelles.  L'^glantine. 
1933. — Professor  Bohet  has  visited  the  United 
States  several  times  and  is  thorouglxly  familiar 
with  our  academic  life.  This  gives  him  a  marked 
advantage  over  Duhamel,  for  in^nce.  He  is  an 
impartial  and  sagacievus  observer,  very  wide 
awake  to  the  variations  in  the  details  of  Amer' 
ican  manners.  Although  witty  and  cau^ic, 
he  reserves  his  shafts  for  the  detradtqrs  of  our 
country  whom  he  would  evidently  enjoy 
psycho-analyzing.  While  he  is  by  no  means 
blind  to  our  short-comings,  he  finds  us  well 
in  advance  of  Europe  on  the  road  that  the 
world  is  bound  to  travel.  Nor  is  he  frightened 
by  the  prospedt  of  an  epoch  of  technology :  his 
confidence  in  the  beneficent  power  of  science 
is  not  second  to  Renan's.  He  finds  three 
generative  forces  at  the  basis  of  our  mentality : 
Puritanism,  the  pioneer  spirit  and  induArialism. 
If  the  fir^  two  are  diitindtly  American,  the 
third  is  shared  by  Europe  to  a  less  intensive 
degree.  The  corredt  spelling  of  Americanisa' 
tion  is,  he  declares.  Science,  and  he  under^nds 
Science  initrumentale  which  has  shaped  the 
old  world  as  well  as  the  new.  To  attempt  to 
arre^  its  progress  is  as  vain  as  to  assail  a  wind¬ 
mill  and  it  is  almo^  equally  absurd  to  lay 
blame  for  an  inevitable  world  evolutionary 
trend  at  the  door  of  any  one  country.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  leader  because  she  is  unhampered 
by  tradition  and  because  her  citizens  are 
adtuated  by  economic  rather  than  by  political 
considerations. — It  is  refreshing  indeed  to 
find  such  enthusiasm  for  our  achievements 
in  a  well-informed  foreign  observer. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Pierre  Frederix.  Machines  en  Asie.  Oural 
et  Siberie  sovietiques.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. 
IS  francs. — ^There  have  been  many  books 
about  Soviet  Russia.  Mo^  of  these  are  propa¬ 
ganda,  either  for  or  again^.  Mo^  of  them  are 
confined  to  a  bit  of  Russia,  particularly  to 
European  Russia.  M.  Frederix  has  written 


a  small  book  of  travel  and  observation  of  hit 
journeys  not  through  the  beaten  paths  of  the 
touri*,  but  based  on  his  observations  in  the 
Urals  and  in  Siberia.  He  tells  of  some  of  the 
great  new  developments  in  the  indu^rialia- 
tion  of  the  new  Russia  in  such  places  as  NovO' 
kuznetsk,  Magnitogorsk  and  Kazan — impre*< 
sions  on  the  borderland  and  ju^  across  the 
ftontiers  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  Asia  has  begun,  whatever  else  may  be 
taking  place.  Then  comes  the  return  from  thcae 
regions  into  more  femiliar  places,  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  and  out  once  more  from  that 
“closed  world"  of  Soviet  Russia  into  we^cm 
Europe. 

It  is  obvious  throughout  the  book  that  M. 
Frederix  is  not  a  communis.  But  he  has  not 
lo^  his  sense  of  proportion  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  either.  Rigid  control,  the  seriousness  of 
the  hard  and  continued  work  that  ever  goes 
on,  the  lack  of  we^em  freedom  and  we^ro 
comforts  do  not  appeal  to  him.  But  he  sees 
nevertheless  the  fundamental  and  inevitable 
work  of  the  machine  civilization  which  it 
con^truAed.  Asked  by  a  Russian  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  land  of  the  Soviets,  he  answers: 
“A  theater  of  heroism." — Harry  N-  Howard. 
Miami  University. 

•  Andre  Germain.  Hitler  ou  Moscou?  Paris. 

Denoel  et  Steele.  1933. 15  francs. — ^Fair¬ 
ness  and  objedtivity  seem  to  be  charadteri^c  of 
mo^  writings  on  National  Socialism  emanating 
from  France  during  the  paA  twelve  or  fifteen 
months.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  see 
French  political  observers  remind  their  readers 
of  the  injustices  and  humiliations  of  Versailles, 
of  the  monstrous  Polish  Corridor,  of  the  blun¬ 
der  in  the  Ruhr,  of  the  presumption  to  sub¬ 
jugate  a  dynamic  people  for  a  period  of  sixty 
years — of  the  capital  fadt  that  Statesnoanship 
was  hoplessly  inadequate  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine  after  the  war.  Add  to  all  this  the  long 
economic  depression  and  thinking  Frenchmen 
will  realize  that  their  country,  similarly 
humiliated,  would  not  have  escaped  the  ravages 
of  nationally  passion.  Few  Students  of  present- 
day  Germany  have  delved  more  deeply  or 
explored  more  widely  than  Andre  Germain. 
His  rather  intimate  contadts  of  1931-33  ranged 
all  the  way  from  the  extreme  left  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  right.  He  knew  representative  personal¬ 
ities  in  their  diverse  political  milieux  and 
records  his  observations  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  feir-play.  He  lays  special  Stress  on  the 
tenacity  of  opposing  ideologies  and  on  the 
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civil'war  mood  of  desperate  German  youth 
before  the  advent  of  Hitler.  Intolerance  and 
cruelty  are  seen  in  the  light  of  similar  recent 
tnanifc^tions  in  other  lands:  Russia,  Poland, 
Italy,  the  France  of  the  “Anti'Dreyfusards” 
and  the  triumphant  “Dreyfusards.”  The  book 
ends  with  a  plea  on  behalf  of  a  civilization  to 
be  identified  with  neither  capitalism  nor  the 
bourgeoisie — a  Christian  civilization.  Gandhi, 
Tagore,  Romain  Rolland,  Hermann  Hesse, 
Alphonse  de  Chateaubriant  are  given  as 
eminent  examples  of  Chri^ianity.  Only  a  few 
pages  of  the  book  deal  with  the  interrogatory 
title:  the  author  sees  a  French  under^nding 
with  Berlin  preferable  to  one  with  Moscow. — 
W.  A.  W. 

•  G.  Lachapelle.  Les  Regimes  Eledoraux. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1934.  10.50  francs. 

—A  model  of  compact  lucidity,  a  perfedt  intro' 
duAion  to  the  subjedl  for  the  general  reader, 
a  very  convenient  survey  even  for  the  special 
Audent.  MoA  of  the  volumes  in  this  Colledlion, 
by  the  way,  deserve  the  same  praise.  All  the 
modes  of  voting  in  France  from  1789  to  date, 
with  their  results.  A  few  glances  at  foreign 
methods.  Above  all,  a  very  able  plea  for 
Proportional  Representation,  (cf.  Memoirs  of 
Charles  BenoiA). 

Some  of  the  arguments  arc  irrefutable: 
Democracy  is  supposed  to  be  majority  rule; 
but,  without  Proportional  Representation,  it 
is  possible  for  a  minority  to  usurp  power.  How' 
ever,  wouldn't  P.  R.  make  parties  more 
numerous  and  also  more  rigid?  Now  parUa- 
mentary  inAitutions  work — badly  enough — 
cither  with  two  definite  parties  and  two  only; 
or  with  a  number  of  fiexible  groups.  With  many 
AriAly  organized  parties,  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  paralysis,  as  it  was  in  Weimarian  Ger¬ 
many. 

As  an  old  partisan  of  Proportional  Repre¬ 
sentation,  I  read  this  book  with  melancholy. 
R.  P.?  No:  R.  I.  P.  This  echo  of  the  BenoiA- 
JaurM  campaign  reminded  me  of  the  Channel 
Tunnel.  The  scheme  was  excellent,  and  all  the 
arguments  againA  it  were  foolish.  But  air 
service  for  passengers  and  train  ferries  for 
freight  have  deAroyed  the  usefulness  of  the 
projcA.  So  with  R.  P.:  at  present,  it  is  too 
late  to  mend  Parliaments:  the  problem  is 
rather  how  to  end  them  by  peaceful  means.  — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Bernard  Lazare.  L'Antisemitisme.  Son 

HiAoirc  et  ses  Causes.  Paris.  Jean  Crw. 

1934.  2  volumes,  ao  francs. — Bernard  Lazare's 
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thorough,  honeA  and  unprejudiced  hiAory  of 
anti-Judaism,  from  the  days  of  the  Hyksos  to 
his  present,  firA  appeared  in  1894.  We  prob¬ 
ably  have  Chancellor  Hitler  to  thank  for  this 
new  edition,  with  its  illuminating  preface  by 
Andre  Fontainas;  but  the  book  is  a  useful 
reference  work,  the  only  one  in  exigence  on 
the  subject,  and  even  though  it  is  at  flood- 
tides  of  anti-Semitism  like  the  present  that  it 
is  especially  timely,  it  will  continue  to  be 
vitally  important  until,  as  Bernard  Lazare 
believed,  the  problem  it  discusses  shall  dis¬ 
appear  “parce  que  Ic  Juif  se  transforme,  parce 
que  les  conditions  religieuses,  politiques,  so- 
ciales  ct  economiques  changent,  .  .  .  il  (I’anti- 
semitisme)  perira  parce  qu’il  eA  une  des 
manifeAations  persiAantes  et  demieres  du 
vicil  esprit  dc  r&iCtion  et  d’etroit  conservatisme 
qui  essaie  vainement  d’arreter  revolution 
revolutionnaire.”  It  is  rather  pathetically  in- 
cereAing  that  the  French  orgy  of  Jew-baiting 
in  the  ’90’s  played  its  part  in  reminding  the 
Southern  poet  of  the  fed  that  the  drange  and 
painful  Aatus  of  his  race  was  a  theme  worth 
Audying  and  in  thus  making  of  the  poet  a 
great  hidorian  and  publicid. — ^This  new  edi¬ 
tion  should  by  all  means  have  added  an 
alphabetical  index. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Leon  de  Poncins.  Tempete  sur  le  Monde. 

Paris.  Beauchesne.  1934. — This  world  is 

manifedly  going  to  the  dogs.  Machine  dviliza- 
tion,  capitalism,  democracy  are  all  bankrupt. 
The  twin  abysses  of  Americanism  and  Bol¬ 
shevism  are  ready  to  engulf  us  (twins  they  are, 
one  and  the  same).  Only  hope  of  salvation: 
break  with  modem  civilization,  return,  not 
to  middle  ages,  but  to  medieval  ideal. 

AlmoA  pure  Fascism-Nazism :  a  little  better 
only  because  it  has  no  racial  basis,  and  does 
not  forget  that  “Catholic”  means  universal. 
All  this  pretty  familiar  since  Carlyle  (Paft  and 
Present)  and  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.  Prophets 
of  the  PaA  no  longer  enjoy  benefit  of  paradox. 
Rather  haAy  and  journalistic  in  tone.  Here  is 
a  sample,  I  honeStly  believe,  not  unfriir:  “N’a- 
vons-nous  pas  vu  le  gouvemement  americain 
interdire  toutc  boisson  a  120  millions  d’habi- 
tants?  Aucun  Tamerlan,  aucun  Gengis  Khan 
n’aurait  jamais  ose  pareille  contrainte.”  Well, 
there  was  Mahomet.  .  .  . — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Vladimir  Pozner.  U.  R.  S.  S.  Paris.  Cres. 

1932.  25  francs. — It  would  seem  that  any 

book  on  Soviet  Russia  written  two  years  ago 
must  be  hopelessly  out  of  date  at  the  present 
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moment.  This  is,  of  course,  true  of  Pozner’s 
work  to  a  certain  unavoidable  extent,  but  the 
surprising  thing  about  it  is  that  on  the  whole 
it  ^ill  appears  fresh  and  contemporaneous. 
In  the  6r^  place,  half  the  book  is  a  fir^'class 
pictorial  record  of  Soviet  progress  during  the 
fir^  five  year  plan.  The  ii8  photographs, 
significantly  chosen,  are  so  many  permanent 
documents  of  people  and  things  throughout 
the  Union.  In  the  second  place,  the  text  gives 
as  complete,  concise  and  sober  an  account  of 
every  phase  of  Soviet  a(ftivity,  of  in^itutions 
and  hi^ory  up  to  1932  as  any  inquisitive 
We^mer  would  want.  Some  hundred  pages 
of  unembellished  fa»As  and  figures  concerning 
Soviet  geography,  government,  indu^ry,  jus' 
tice,  letters,  arts,  etc.,  make  this  book  an 
extremely  useful  and  easily  consulted  encyclo' 
pedia.  Finally,  there  is  a  long  introducllory 
essay  by  Luc  Durtain,  sincere  in  its  effort  to 
e^imate  the  Russian  Revolution,  sympathetic 
toward  Soviet  aims  and  attainments,  not  un¬ 
critical  of  errors — a  lucid,  urbane  appreciation 
of  the  greater  human  undertaking  of  all 
times. — M.  H, 

•  Temoignages  de  notre  temps.  No.  5.  Un 

Siecle  de  Scandales.  Paris.  “Les  Illu^res 

Frangais.”  1934.  12  francs. — The  albums  Ima¬ 
ges  Secretes  de  la  Guerre  (two  of  them,  one  of 
suppressed  French  material,  the  other  of 
censored  German  photographs),  Les  Juifs, 
Traite  des  Blanches  et  Prostitution,  and  this 
fifth  one,  have  not  always  been  pleasant  to 
read  or  to  loo)c  at,  but  they  have  the  merit  of 
presenting  very  frankly  and  vividly  certain 
evils  which  need  correcftion.  As  the  pub¬ 
lishers  say  in  the  preface  to  the  album  before 
us:  “Un  mal  qui  progresse  exige,  a  la  fois, 
les  diagno^ics  de  la  clarte  et  le  ressort  du 
vouloir  vivre.”  This  encyclopedia  of  modern 
swindlers,  from  Alton  of  the  Panama  affair 
through  Fall,  Hatry,  Ther^  Humbert, 
Insull,  Kreuger,  OuAric,  Stavisky,  Wilson  of 
the  traffic  in  French  decorations,  and  a  few 
dozens  more,  to  Zoubkoff^  of  the  German  Im¬ 
perial  marriage-racket,  should  be  added  to  the 
reference  library  of  every  aspiring  young 
candidate  for  fame  and  fortune.  It  may  dampen 
his  enthusiasm,  but  it  may  also  save  his  skin. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Robert  de  Traz.  Heures  de  Silence.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1934. 12  francs. — This  book  gets 

its  title  from  the  afternoon  hours  of  silence 
imposed  on  the  three  thousand  inmates  of 
a  sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients.  The 
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author  depicits  the  patients,  doctors,  nurses, 
and  the  natural  scenery  of  the  mountains 
where  the  sanatorium  is  located.  He  tells  of 
the  many  types  of  treatment,  and  describes  or 
has  the  patients  describe  the  various  operations 
performed  in  the  attempt  to  cure  or  ^tay  the 
progress  of  disease.  He  presents  very  sympa¬ 
thetically  and  always  in  the  words  of  the  suf¬ 
ferers  themselves  their  outlook  on  life,  their 
religion  and  philosophy.  He  discusses  also  the 
influence  of  the  disease  upon  the  character  and 
works  of  Keats,  Novalis,  Chopin,  Catherine 
Mansfield  and  others.  The  author  looks  upon 
himself  as  the  interpreter  to  the  world  of  these 
persons  who  are  condemned  to  live  separated 
from  the  world  for  weeks,  months,  and  even 
long  years.  Some  very  pathetic  stories  are  told 
where  the  patient,  a  former  athlete,  scientiA, 
or  author,  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his 
whole  former  life  and  interests  and  is  soon 
neglected  even  by  his  friends  and  fimily.— 
F.  G,  Tappan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Ajlard.  Les  enigmes  de  la  guerre. 

Paris.  Editions  des  Portiques.  1934.— 

Another  one  of  those  interesting  volumes  of 
“war  secrets”  which  perennially  greet  the 
reader  of  real  myStery  Stories.  A  Story  of 
espionage,  trickery,  chicanery,  bribery  and 
all  that  goes  with  the  “darker”  side  of  modem 
warfere.  It  is  fitting  that  it  should  come  from 
the  press  when  once  more  the  world  is  being 
deluged  with  “spy  scares.”  It  would  be  point¬ 
less  and  useless  to  detail  the  Stories — for  there 
is  almost  a  Story  to  a  page.  But  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  type  of  thing  will  find  here 
sidelights  on  all  the  problems  of  the  laSt  war 
which  have  been  puzzling  for  them!  One  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  any  of 
the  Stories — he  can  only  guarantee  the  reader 
a  very  interesting  and  intriguing,  if  sometimes 
very  unsafe  journey  into  the  land  of  war  myths 
and  mysteries. — Harry  N-  Howard.  Miami 
University. 

•  Pierre  Gaxotte.  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XV. 

Paris.  A.  Fayard.  1933.  16.50  francs. — 

P.  Gaxotte’s  French  Revolution  was  brilliantly 
partisan:  so  is  the  present  book.  The  tone  is 
pleasanter,  the  result  perhaps  more  nearly 
scientific,  because  the  purpose  is  apologetic 
rather  than  deStrudtive:  sympathy  is  clearer- 
sighted  than  spite.  Gaxotte  makes  a  good  case, 
not  merely  for  the  eighteenth  century  (no 
longer  in  need  of  rehabilitation),  but  for  the 
King  himself,  the  “Well-Beloved,”  moSt 
hated  and  despised  of  French  sovereigns. 
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Louis,  we  arc  told,  was  handsome,  clever, 
kindly,  even  firm  and  decided  in  an  emergency. 
He  would  have  renovated  the  State,  through 
Maupeou  and  Terray,  if  he  had  lived  a  few 
years  longer.  The  civil  servants  (not  yet 
bureaucrats)  were  enlightened,  conscientious, 
energetic.  Who  were  the  villains  in  the 
tragedy  then?  To  our  surprise,  not  the 
Philosophes;  here  Gaxotte  departs  from  the 
doArinc  of  his  ma^r  Taine :  but  the  privileged 
orders,  the  higher  clergy,  the  nobility  (^till 
feudal  in  outlook);  wor^ft  of  all,  the  nobility 
of  the  gown,  a  new  feudal  class,  the  magistrates 
of  the  various  Parliaments  and  other  “sover* 
eign  courts.” 

An  interesting  thesis;  useful  in  corretlting 
an  absurdly  overdrawn  caricature  of  the 
Ancient  Regime,  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities  popu- 
lar  melodrama.  At  any  rate,  admirably  pre- 
sented,  alert  and  scholarly.  Gaxotte  is  Still 
young,  and  may  go  far.  Charles  Maurras, 
though,  must  have  winced  when  reading 
these  lines  (p.  22):  “Le  Roi  e^  mort!  Et  tout 
de  suite,  e’eSt  le  regime  des  partis,  les  rivalites 

dc  personnes,  I’intervention  de  Petranger - ” 

—Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Henry  Musnik.  Les  Femmes  pirates.  Pa- 
ris.  Le  Masque.  1934. 220  pages.  6  francs. 

—This  vivacious  and  inexpensive  series  of 
Aventures  et  Legendes  de  la  Mer  has  volumes 
by  Pierre  Mac  Orlan,  Abel  Bonnard,  ConStan' 
tin'Weyer,  Emmanuel  Bourcier,  and  other 
writers  of  considerable  importance.  Musnik’s 
contribution  is  mostly  or  entirely  compiled 
from  English  sources.  Told  with  a  good  deal 
of  journalistic  smartness,  and  highly  seasoned 
with  what  w’e  may  charitably  call  “sex-ap' 
peal,”  the  book  will  no  doubt  find  many 
interested  readers. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Jacques  Peuchet.  Les  Secrets  de  la  Police 
de  Louis  XIV  a  Louis'Philippe.  Paris.  Gab 

limard.  1933. — Jacques  Peuchet  was  a  French 
bwyer  who,  after  occupying  various  govern- 
mental  poSts,  finally  gained  a  haven  in  his  old 
age  as  archivist  of  Police  Headquarters  in 
Paris.  Literary  ambitions  and  an  adtive  curi¬ 
osity  led  him  to  make  the  moSt  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  he  spent  his  time  rummaging  the 
files  of  the  old  criminal  cases — documents 
which  have  since  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
archives  proved  a  perfedt  mine  of  curiosa, 
much  of  it  most  salacious,  as  during  the  Bour¬ 
bon  reigns  the  police  were  often  expedted  to 
report  upon  the  amours  of  various  distin¬ 
guished  personages. 
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Choosing  the  twenty-four  dossiers  con¬ 
taining  the  most  pidturesque  elements,  Peu¬ 
chet  rewrote  the  fedts  in  the  form  of  short 
Stories.  This  manuscript  was  not  published 
until  seven  years  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1830,  and  the  present  volume  is  a 
reprint. 

Although  M.  Peuchet  may  have  slightly 
romanticized  a  few  of  the  tales,  in  most  of 
them  he  probably  Stuck  feirly  closely  to  the 
fadts.  That  they  contained  good  plot  material 
cannot  be  doubted,  as  one  of  them — Le  Dia' 
mant  et  la  Vengeance — inspired  the  elder 
Dumas  and  Maquet  to  write  Monte  CriSlo. 
Indeed  Les  Secrets  de  la  Police  might  Still  sup¬ 
ply  several  excellent  plots  for  “costume” 
detedtive  tales. — Edward  Laroeque  Tinker. 
New  York  City. 

•  Vidtor  Barrugand.  La  Vie  veritable  du 
citoyen  Jean  Rossignol,  Vainqueur  de  la 

Baftille.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  5.75  francs. — This 
biography  of  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
Republican  armies  in  the  war  of  the  Vendee 
is  based  entirely  on  documents  written  by  the 
general  himself  and  by  his  companions  and 
contemporaries.  It  gives  much  interesting 
information  about  the  events  which  took 
place  in  Paris  immediately  after  the  fell  of  the 
Bastille — ^a  matter  in  wluch  the  general  had 
an  important  part — ^about  the  wars  in  the 
Vendee  and  the  deportation  of  many  prom¬ 
inent  Republican  leaders  to  the  Ile-de-France 
and  neighboring  islands,  in  1802  and  1803. 
Their  sufferings  and  hardships  are  vividly 
narrated.  The  book  would  interest  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  specialist  in  the  history 
of  the  period. — Wm.  Marion  Miller.  Miami 
University. 

•  Louis  Batifol.  Richelieu  et  le  roi  Louis 
XIU.  Les  veritables  rapports  du  souverain 

et  de  son  miniStre.  Nouvelle  colledtion  hiSto- 
rique.  Paris.  Calmann-Levy.  1934.  316  pp.  ly 
francs. — Was  Louis  XIII  a  mediocre  weakling 
ever  under  the  dominance  of  his  all-powerful 
minister  of  State?  Was  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the 
great  minister  of  France,  a  cruel  despot  ever 
seeking  his  own  glory,  ever  attempting  to  use 
his  sovereign  as  a  plaything  in  his  own  dexter¬ 
ous  hands?  M.  Louis  Batifol,  who  is  already 
well  known  for  his  authoritative  work  in  the 
period  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
France,  does  not  think  so.  While  Louis  XIII 
was  ever  authoritarian  and  jealous  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  time  and  again  he  upheld  the  hand  of 
Richelieu  against  his  numerous  enemies,  and 
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declared  in  1631  that  the  Cardinal  of  France 
was  “the  greater  servant  that  France  has 
ever  had.” 

TTiroughout  the  book,  which  covers  the 
period  from  1624  to  1631,  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII,  there  is  an  attempt  to  make  of  both  the 
leading  characters  human  beings  who  live  and 
move  like  other  human  beings  of  their  time. 
If  there  is  a  lessening  of  the  intrigue  motif  in 
the  work,  there  is  a  tremendous  gain  in  the 
fundamental  view  which  one  gains  of  the 
period.  The  book  is  a  solid  production  and 
authoritative,  though  space  did  not  permit 
the  author  to  give  us  a  bibliography  of  his 
sources.  These  he  says  included  all  government 
documents  available,  as  well  as  personal  letters 
and  materials.  The  volume  is  exceedingly  well 
written  and  should  take  its  place  as  a  ^ndard 
work. — Harry  >{.  Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Andre  Billy.  Diderot.  Paris.  Les  ^itions 
de  France.  1932. — In  his  preface  M. 

Billy  remarks  that  this  book  is  the  mo^  com' 
plete  in  exigence  “sur  la  personne  de  Dide' 
rot.”  His  claim  seems  ju^ified.  It  was  undoubt' 
ediy  wise  to  warn  the  reader  at  the  beginning 
that  the  biography  has  not  been  rormiTicec, 
since  its  liveliness  might  well  arouse  suspi' 
cions.  There  is  only  incidental  criticism  of 
Diderot’s  works,  but  the  man  lives  in  these 
pages,  thanks  to  generous  quotations  from  his 
correspondence  and  from  contemporary  mem' 
oirs.  His  abounding  activity  brought  him  into 
contact  with  mo^  of  the  intcre^ing  people 
and  events  of  his  time  and  a  complete  biography 
such  as  this  offers  a  large  slice  of  eighteenth 
century  society.  Diderot  is  not  idealized; 
indeed  M.  Billy  takes  a  mischievous  delight 
in  underlining  his  foibles,  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  find  him  sympathetic  when  one  knows 
him.  Possibly  the  beiit  thumbnail  charaCteriza' 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  a  minor  incident.  Diderot 
visited  his  three'year'old  grand'daughter  ju^t 
after  receiving  a  sharp  bump  on  the  head.  The 
child  exclaimed:  “Ah,  ah,  grandpapa,  tu  te 
cognes  done  aussi  le  nez  contre  les  portes!” 
The  philosopher  adds:  “Je  ris  et  je  pensai  en 
moi'meme  que  je  n'avais  pas  fait  autre  chose 
depuis  que  j'etais  au  monde.” — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  D.  Fourmanov.  Tchapaiev.  Traduit  du 
russe  par  A.  Oranovakaya  et  A.  Roud' 

nikov.  Pans,  ^itions  Sociales  Internationales. 
1933.  12  francs. — Tchapaiev  was  a  hero 
of  ^e  ^ppes  of  Ea^m  Russia  during  the 
Civil  War;  in  1919  he  was  commander  of  a 


large  detachment  of  partisans  who  fou^t 
for  the  Soviets  again^  the  Whites,  and, 
among  others,  again^  Kolchak.  Fourmanov, 
the  author  of  the  present  volume,  was  sent 
as  Communis  representative  to  Tchapaiev’s 
detachment,  and  he  now  re'creates  for  us  the 
colorful,  rich,  powerful  personality  of  Tcha' 
paiev  himself,  not  omitting  his  many  faults. 

The  hero  is  introduced  to  us  with  remark' 
able  skill.  Fir^  our  intereA  is  aroused  by  rum(« 
about  him,  by  the  impatience  of  Klytchkov 
(the  author  figures  in  this  book  under  this 
name)  to  meet  him.  Then  Tchapaiev  appears, 
and  every  page  adds  some  trait  to  characterize 
him,  every  page  is  vital, — and  every  page  is 
intere^ing,  alive  with  events,  pulsating  with 
emotions,  with  human  relations.  The  author 
analyzes  conditions  exiting  during  the  Civil 
War  and  explains  the  interplay  of  forces  and 
the  causes  that  made  the  illiterate  and  super' 
^itious  Tchapaiev  into  a  Bolshevik  hero. 

Truthfulness  and  sincerity  permeate  every 
line,  and  the  skillful  organization  of  material, 
the  dranutization  of  many  scenes,  and  the 
simple,  yet  colorful  language  (even  in  trans' 
lation)  make  the  book  an  out^nding  work  of 
biography.  And,  what  is  more,  the  background 
is  fascinatingly  complete;  the  wat'tom,  hun- 
ger 'Stricken,  lice'eaten  countryside  is  alive  and 
human.  — Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Louis  Gillet.  Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Paris. 

Plon.  1933.  12  francs. — Gabriel  Hano- 
taux.  Mon  Temps.  I.  De  I'Empire  d  la  Repw 
blique.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  20  francs. — Hano' 
taux  was  eighty  on  November  19,  1933.  A 
man  of  incredible  energy:  historian,  diplomat, 
Mini^r  of  Foreign  Affairs,  founder  of  Comite 
France'Amerique.  Two  great  works.  Riche' 
lieu  (to  which  he  has  ju^  returned)  and  Ori' 
gins  of  Third  Republic;  also  a  very  orthodox 
and  patriotic  Joan  of  Arc,  as  rebuttal  to 
Thalamas  and  Anatole  France.  In  addition, 
he  ^rted  a  History  of  the  Great  War  as  soon 
as  the  fir^  gun  was  fired  (in  his  eagerness,  he 
almo^  jumped  the  gun);  was  general  editor, 
manager,  publisher,  supersalesman  of  History 
of  the  French  T^ation;  then  History  of  the 
Colonies:  now  History  of  Egypt;  next  History 
of  European  Thought.  Appalling.  Gillet's  little 
lxx)k  is  a  birthday  present:  it  could  hardly 
be  critical.  But  it  is  alert,  and  very  pleasantly 
written. 

Hanotaux's  own  ^ry  is  ^iscinating  in  its 
directness.  Childhood  in  provincial  petite 
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bourgeoisie:  father  a  village  notaire.  Comes  to 
Paris  ju4t  after  the  Commune.  Like  Jusserand, 
a  fine  example  of  the  po^t-Prussian'War 
generation:  senous,  hard-working,  ardently, 
solidly,  soberly  patriotic :  no  taint  of  decadence 
about  them!  Vaguely  connedted  with  Henri 
Martin,  Hanotaux  takes  up  hi^ry  as  a  career 
and  Richelieu  as  a  subjedt.  With  Albert  Sorel, 
one  of  the  very  fir^  admitted  to  work  in 
saaed  archives  of  Quai  d’Orsay.  Attradls 
Gambetta's  attention.  In  the  mean  time, 
attends  Conservatoire,  in  effort  to  get  rid  of 
his  Picard  accent.  In  this  book,  he  is — ^and 
tries  to  be — the  artless,  hearty  countryman, 
half-way  between  peasant  and  squire:  a 
pleasing  affedlation,  more  than  half  sincere. 
A  very  enjoyable  book;  the  little  sketches  by 
Paul  feudier  are  also  charmingly  informal. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Pierre  de  la  Gorce.  J^apoleon  III  et  sa 
Politique.  Paris.  Plon.  1933.  10  francs. — 
Napoleon  III  was  called  a  sphinx  in  his  own 
time,  and  a  sphinx  he  has  remained.  As  the 
fir^  ^tridtly  modern  didtator,  he  is  of  particular 
interc^  for  us  in  the  days  of  Mussolini  and 
Hitler.  Pierre  de  la  Gorce’s  Hi^oire  du  Second 
Empire  never  achieved  the  popular  success 
enjoyed  by  Guedalla’s  briefer  and  more  glit¬ 
tering  pidture  of  the  period:  but,  in  its  quiet 
way,  it  has  taken  a  permanent  place  in  liter¬ 
ature.  Theodore  Roosevelt  admired  it.  Now, 
after  many  years,  de  la  Gorce  goes  back  to  his 
ftvorite  subjedt.  In  this  brief  and  elegant 
volume,  he  attempts  a  personal  portrait  of 
Napoleon  III  and  an  appraisal  of  his  politics. 
It  is  admirably  written — as  a  ^yli^,  de  la 
Gorce  ages  beautifully.  In  spirit,  it  is  sympathe¬ 
tic,  moderate,  sane.  Yet  it  represents,  not  the 
verdidt  of  hi^ory — that  will  o’  the  wisp — but 
the  verdidt  of  Conservative-Liberalism.  To  the 
personal  kindness,  the  excellent  intentions, 
the  brilliant  material  achievements  of  the 
Emperor,  de  la  Gorce  does  full  ju^ice.  But,  as 
an  old-fashioned  Parliamentarian,  he  has  no 
use  for  Caesarian  democracy,  or  plebiscitarian 
didtatorship;  as  a  Catholic,  he  deplores  the 
Italian  policy  of  Napol/eon  III,  which  led  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Temporal  Power;  as  a 
traditionaliA  in  diplomacy,  he  condemns  that 
“principle  of  nationalities”  (an  anticipation  of 
Wilsonism)  which  was  to  bring  about  the 
unification  of  Germany.  De  la  Gorce’s  bias 
is  unconcealed  and  easy  to  measure :  with  the 
necessary  corredtions,  his  e^imate  of  that 
puzzling  sovereign  and  his  adventurous  regime 
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is  well  worth  careful  reading. — Albert  Cue' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Etienne  Gril.  La  marquise  de  Brinxnlliers, 
empoisonneuse.  Paris,  ^itions  des  Por- 

tiques.  1933.  la  francs. — What  more  lurid 
subjedt  could  a  biographer  wish  than  the 
Marquise  de  Brinvilh'ers,  whose  career  sur¬ 
passes  in  horror  the  Strangest  fidtion?  What 
an  opportunity  for  charadler  *udy  is  offered 
by  this  woman  who  was  universally  ac¬ 
claimed!  Small,  dainty  and  beautiful,  with  an 
angelic  face  little  in  keeping  with  her  sordid 
amours,  the  fiendish  ruthlessness  of  her  crimes, 
her  boldness,  her  gha^ly  attempts  at  suicide, 
her  ob^inate  denials  at  her  trial,  causing  the 
judges  terrible  pangs  of  conscience,  her  one 
and  only  apparent  weakening  shown  by  the 
written  confession  found  on  her  when  she  was 
arreAed!  The  whole  thing  is  a  nightmare  of 
horrors. 

Etienne  Gril  has  written  the  ^ory  of  this 
life,  and  that  his  work  is  popular  is  amply 
proved  by  the  fadt  that  his  book  had  already 
seen  eight  editions  by  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  He  follows  closely  the  documents 
relating  to  this  Grange  case  and  he  writes  in 
an  easy,  fluid  manner.  However,  his  dramatis 
personae,  even  the  heroine — or  villainess — 
never  achieve  a  fully  convincing  existence,  no 
doubt  because  he  has  ibiled  to  recreate  the 
background  of  their  time  and  to  connedt  them 
with  the  life  of  their  day. — Jeanne  d'Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Germaine  Andre  Hesse.  Painleve,  Grand 
Savant,  Grand  Citoyen.  Paris.  Correa. 

1934.  la  francs. — Painleve  was  a  great 
mathematician,  and  carried  to  the  Palais- 
Bourbon  the  proverbial  absent-mindedness 
of  the  professor.  He  was  an  ardent  defender 
of  ju^ice,  took  a  very  adtive  part  in  the 
Dreyfus  Campaign,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  League  for  the  Rights  of 
Man.  As  a  Miniver  of  War,  he  was  not  bad 
— even  during  the  war — ^and  was  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  Foch  and  Petain.  A  very 
good  representative  of  a  generation  for  which 
we  are  not  tender  at  present :  the  generation 
of  Jaures  and  Herriot.  It  is  passing  away: 
only  wild  optimism  would  claim  that  the 
newcomers  are  very  much  better.  The  subjedt 
of  this  book  is  therefore  intere^ing  and  even 
attradtive.  Unfortunately  the  book  itself  is 
extraordinarily  naive. — Albert  Guerard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 
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•  Jean  Jalla.  Pierre  Valdo.  Paris.  “Je  Sers.” 

1954. — The  Waldenses  arc  one  of  the 
remarkable  religious  se<fls  in  biAory.  The 
founder  of  this  movement,  Pierre  Valdo,  or 
he  is  known  in  English,  Peter  Waldo,  was 
bom  about  1140,  perhaps  at  Lyons,  and  died 
soon  before  1218.  In  Lyons  he  became  rich 
and  worldly,  but  ^ruck  by  the  sudden  death 
of  a  friend,  he  thought  so  seriously  of  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  that  he  decided  to  work 
to  no  other  end  than  this.  Following  the 
advice  of  Chri^  to  the  rich  young  ruler  he 
sold  what  he  had  and  gave  it  all  to  the  poor. 
He  began  to  travel  about  preaching  the  gospel. 
Many  joined  him  and  the  popularity  brought 
about  by  his  unselfish  devotion  to  his  fellow 
men  moved  the  clergy,  rich,  self  indulgent  and 
corrupt,  to  envy  and  hatred;  and  he  was  ex' 
communicated  as  a  heretic.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  sedt  grew  and  sprang  up  in  other  regions. 
Its  spread  and  that  of  similar  movements  gave 
rise  to  the  founding  of  the  Inquisition  in  1198. 
Of  the  terrible  persecutions  of  which  the 
followers  of  Waldo  were  the  vidlims,  and  of 
the  progress  of  the  sedt  we  cannot  speak  here. 
Fully  warranted,  I  think  were  the  magnificent 
lines  of  Milton:  “Avenge,  O  Lord!  Thy 
slaughter'd  saints  whose  bones  lie  scattered 
on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold;”  The  la^ 
chapter  treats  of  the  modem  Waldcnsian 
church,  which  has  communicants  in  all  Europe 
and  in  North  and  South  America.  Its  vitality, 
says  the  author,  is  due  to  a  ^ridt  obedience 
of  the  scriptural  injundtion:  “Wc  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men.”  The  little  book 
is  well  written  and  well  documented  for  a 
text  dealing  with  such  an  obscure  hi^rical 
period.  It  cannot  fail  to  elicit  sympathy  for 
men  so  cruelly  persecuted  for  following  their 
convidtions. —Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Johanna  Joergensen.  Don  Bosco,  sa  vie, 
ses  amis,  son  oeuvre.  Paris.  Gabriel  Beau' 
chesne.  1931. — We  have  here  in  a  translation, 
the  life  of  Giovanni  Bosco,  a  noted  prieA  bom 
in  i8iy  in  the  Italian  Piedmont.  The  author's 
view  point  is  biased,  or  to  speak  more  corredtly 
perhaps,  quite  in  line  with  the  natural  attitude 
of  a  fervent  Catholic  who  accepts  without 
queAion  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  who 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  credit  miracles  to  this 
remarkable  priest.  But  laying  aside  controver- 
sial  points,  inherent  in  whatever  touches 
religion,  the  open'minded  reader  will  admire 
the  noble  selFsacrifice  of  Don  Bosco  and  his 
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success  in  aiding  physically  and  morally  tht 
negledted  boys  of  northern  Italy.  By  his  devo 
tion  to  such  an  ideal  he  built  and  managed 
institutions  where  were  trained  and  cared  foi 
as  many  as  2000  homeless  lads,  turning  them 
into  useful  citizens.  He  obtained  the  recogni 
tion  and  support  of  the  Italian  Crown,  and 
his  fame  spread  beyond  Italy  throughout  the 
whole  world.  His  writings  in  the  field  ol 
pedagogy  show  pra(^lical  common  sense  and 
could  be  read  with  profit  by  modem  educators. 
Like  Joan  of  Arc,  he  was  visited  in  his  early 
boyhood  by  a  divine  messenger  who  revealed 
to  him  his  mission,  and  who  returned  at 
critical  times  in  his  career  to  guide  him.  Like 
Saint  Paul,  quotes  his  biographer,  “he  was 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,”  and 
great  success  crowned  his  efforts.  With  the 
reservations  suggested  above,  one  can  recom' 
mend  the  book  as  a  well  written  and  inspiring 
biography. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Pierre  Lafue.  GaSton  Doumergue,  sa  Vie 
et  son  Devlin.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. 10  francs. 

— Doumergue's  life  has  been  smooth  and  plain 
enough;  his  “de^iny”  is  one  of  the  Pranged 
in  modem  politics.  The  type  of  the  profes' 
sional  Radical  politician  (Radical  in  the  mild 
French  sense):  respec!table  and  innocuous 
enough,  for  all  politicians  are  not  virulently 
noxious.  On  account  of  his  negative  virtues, 
he  became  the  ideal  King  Log  at  the  Elysee: 
smiling  silently  and  shrewdly  for  seven  years. 
Then,  at  seventy,  retirement,  marriage  (I), 
oblivion.  Then,  in  defiance  of  all  dramatic 
rules,  he  is  dragged  back,  this  time  as  “the 
strong  man  of  France,”  when  the  country 
seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  civil  war.  This  old 
Southern  Radical' Anticlerical,  the  companion 
of  Combes  and  Clemenceau,  is  now  praised 
by  a  conservative  writer  for  the  conservative 
firm  Plon.  And,  after  all,  his  sedative  methods 
have  worked.  A  sphinx — probably  with  no 
riddle.  The  book  is  moderate,  sympathetic, 
well'written:  a  goexi  contribution  to  a  puzzling 
and  rather  arresting  subject. — Albert  Cu^ard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Baron  Beyens.  ^uatre  Ans  a  Rome.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934. 18  francs. — Baron  Beyens  was 

Belgian  ambassador  to  the  Vatican  from  1921 
to  1926.  He  had  little  to  do  (only  to  secure 
the  transfer  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy  from  the 
see  of  Cologne  to  that  of  Liege).  But  he  was 
a  good  observer,  and  if  Rome  is  fescinating 
at  all  times,  the  spectacle  it  offered  then  was 
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particularly  entrancing — the  collapse  of  the 
Parliamentary  regime,  the  advent  of  Mussoli' 
ni.  A  very  fair  appraisal  of  II  Duce,  without 
soft-pedalling  the  Matteotti  atfair.  Slightly  em' 
banassing  situation :  the  Vatican,  on  the  whole, 
was  definitely  Pro-Gennan,  and  prote^ed 
again^  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  as  it  had 
not  prote^ed  against  the  invasion  of  Belgium: 
Bcyens  remained  a  devoted  Catholic,  as  well 
as  a  patriotic  diplomat.  Style  ^tridtly  neutral. 
—  Albert  Cucrard.  Stanford  University. 

•  GaAon  Faralicq.  Trente  Arts  dans  les 
Rues  de  Paris.  Paris.  Perrin.  1934.  15 

francs. — Here  we  are  in  Paris,  again,  Paris, 
the  versatile,  which  “comme  Phabit  d’Arle' 
quin,  eit  ^it  de  pi^es  et  de  morceaux  qui 
quoique  etroitement  rassemblcs  ont  garde  Icur 
contexture  et  leur  coloris  propres.”  Not  only 
the  charaAeri^ic  physiognomy  of  Paris  during 
the  la^  thirty  years  but  its  very  intense  life 
with  all  its  nervous  pulsations,  is  pictured 
in  these  vividly  written  memoirs  by  Ga^on 
Faralicq,  Diredteur  Adjoint  Honoraire  de  la 
Police  Municipalc.  All  important  hi^orical 
events  of  that  pericxl,  in  France,  are  reflected 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  many  happenings 
in  other  countries,  such  as  for  in^nce  com' 
muni^  outbreaks  in  Russia,  are  reverberated 
in  violent  demon^rations  and  infractions  of 
pubhc  order  in  Paris.  Again  we  are  intrcxluced 
to  various  personages  of  outstanding  rank  on 
the  Stage  of  political,  social,  literary  life,  etc.. 
Witty  and  well-informed,  in  the  beSt  French 
tradition,  the  bexjk  reads  easily  and  charm' 
ingly. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan. 

•  GuStavc  Schlumberger.  Mes  Souvenirs, 
i844'ig28.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  a  vols.  30 

francs  each. — The  reminiscences  of  a  wealthy 
Alsatian,  whose  Byzantine  Studies  are  at  the 
same  time  scholarly  and  fascinating.  No  drama 
and  no  romance  in  these  pages :  a  well-filled,  but 
easy  life.  No  political  activities,  no  secrets 
revealed:  only  the  record  of  innumerable  social 
contacts,  Parisian  and  cosmopolitan.  Schlum- 
berger  was  intimate  with  BonapartiSt  ari^cx:' 
racy;  but  also,  through  his  wealth,  conserva¬ 
tism  and  unimpeachable  patriotism,  with  all 
conservatives;  through  his  field  of  Study,  with 
the  academic  world,  including  Jews  like  the 
Reinachs,  with  Protestants;  with  indu^rialiSts. 
A  few  gcxxl  anecdotes  of  some  documentary 
value:  might  be  used  by  a  future  commentator 
of  Proust,  whom  Schlumberger  met,  of  course, 
and  totally  ftiiled  to  appreciate.  Schlumberger 


himself  is  a  perfect  example  of  old-ftishioned 
Chauvinist,  army-worshipper,  Boefre-hater. 
Naturally,  he  was,  from  first  to  laSt,  a  rabid 
anti'DreyfusiSt.  Only  one  person  was  ever 
allowed  to  express  pro-Dreyfus  opinions  in  his 
presence:  the  Empress  Eugenie.  By  no  mearrs 
tedious:  but  only  a  very  close  Student  of 
French  society  from  i860  to  1910  will  find 
these  two  long  volumes  enjoyable  or  profi¬ 
table. — Albert  CuArard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Les  Beaux  Voyages.  Bruxelles.  Les  Edi¬ 
tions  de  Belgique. — Desire  Denuit.  Au 

beau  pays  de  Portugal.  1932. — M.  I>enuit 
writes  enthusiastically  of  Portugal  as  a  haven 
for  the  blase  tourist.  He  visited  the  principal 
cities,  whose  monuments  and  characteristics 
he  describes  vividly.  The  people  fascinated 
him  both  by  their  glorious  past  and  by  their 
present  acitivity  and  promise.  The  country 
is  rich  in  sub-soil  deposits  and  agricultural 
industry,  while  the  varied  landscape  offers  to 
Europe  “une  reserve  inepuisable  de  beaute.” 

Jose  Gers.  Terre  Mozabite.  1933. — The 
poet  offers  his  travel-log  in  the  Sahara.  The 
charm  of  the  desert  enthralled  him  and  half 
transformed  his  soul.  More  than  all  the  in¬ 
domitable  spirit  of  liberty  of  the  people  seized 
him  and  inclined  him  to  believe  with  the 
natives  that  Europe  cannot  hold  sway  for 
long. 

Auguste  Vierset.  De  Venise  a  Genes  par 
Rhodes  et  Tripoli.  1934. — Except  for  occasional 
historical  notes,  this  bewk  is  purely  descriptive. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  visited  are  men¬ 
tioned  only  when  their  costumes  add  to  the 
pidturesqueness  of  the  landscape.  The  lady 
who  asked  Gautier  if  there  were  no  men  in 
Spain  would  doubtless  repeat  her  question 
to  M.  Vierset. 

Hubert  Colleye.  En  revenant  de  Lorraine  et 
d' Alsace.  1933.  Meditations  in  the  woods  and 
fields  rather  than  notes  of  a  tourist,  for  M. 
Colleye  knows  his  Lorraine  like  a  native. 
Alsace  is  less  familiar  to  him.  Everywhere 
he  is  Struck  by  the  essentially  French  char- 
adteriStics  of  the  civilization.  Efforts  of  the 
Germans  to  leave  their  mark  in  architecture 
are  lamentable  aberrations. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Jacques  Boulenger.  Au  Fil  du  T^il.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1933.  15  francs. — The  first 

volume  of  this  prolific  author's  account  of  his 
trip  to  Egypt  in  1927  takes  the  reader  from  the 
landing  at  Alexandria  up  the  Nile  to  Assouan 
and  back  to  Luxor.  The  work  is  hardly  more 
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than  a  diary,  wherein  are  recorded  his  impres' 
sions  of  things  seen  and  heard.  With  eyes  wide 
open  he  visits  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
examines  the  manners  of  its  citizens  and  its 
touri^.  With  Uttle  system  in  arrangement, 
yet  with  skill  and  a  clever  touch  of  irony  he 
mingles  erudite  descriptions  of  antiquities  with 
observations  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  fellow 
travelling  companions,  English  “corredness,” 
German  gluttony,  and  American  banality. 
The  reader  will  be  delighted  with  this  clever 
series  of  travel  notes:  he  will  receive  indruc' 
tion,  his  thinking  will  be  simulated,  he  will 
be  amused. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  L.  Brossolette.  Paris  et  sa  region  a  travers 
rhiiloire.  Paris.  Delagrave.  1933. — Paris 

is  and  will  continue  to  be  for  a  long  time  an 
inexhaustible  mine  for  the  lover  of  art  and  of 
hidory.  So  much  has  happened  on  the  banks 
of  her  meandering  Seine,  in  her  Greets  and 
alleys,  on  her  hillsides,  so  many  fierce,  gentle, 
intriguing,  awfiil  or  lovable  figures  have  had 
their  day  there,  so  many  tragic  and  comical 
incidents  have  taken  place  in  what  was  once 
Lutetia  and  is  now  the  city  of  light,  so  much 
has  been  wrought  in  Stone  and  iron,  and  in 
duSt  and  in  blood,  that  there  is  not  a  foot  of 
the  town  and  the  surrounding  country  which 
does  not  have  a  ^ry  to  tell,  usually  a  fascina' 
ing  Story. 

Many  books  have  already  narrated  the 
chronicles  of  Paris,  but  there  is  always 
material  for  another  one;  this  volume,  which 
gives  a  condensed  yet  clear  account  of  Paris 
through  the  ages,  is  evidently  written  by  one 
who  knows  his  Paris  well  and  who  loves  it. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  intere^' 
ing.  They  do  not  repeat  what  is  already  so 
well  known;  moSt  of  them  are  reproducftions 
of  quaint  ancient  engravings  and  drawings. 

The  type  is  beautiful  and  the  feel  of  the 
paper  agreeable. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Cilette  Ofaire.  Le  San  Luca.  Par  Canaux 
et  Rivieres.  Paris.  Stock.  1934.  12  francs. 

— A  French  arti^  menage,  the  wife  in  delicate 
health,  acquire  a  house-boat  and  get  them¬ 
selves  towed  up  and  down  the  Elbe,  the  Weser, 
the  Rhine,  the  Escaut,  the  Oise,  the  Seine, 
the  Rhone,  various  smaller  rivers  and  various 
canals;  and  the  book,  the  wife's  work,  is  dated 
from  the  San  Luca  in  the  harbor  of  Civitavec¬ 
chia.  As  they  crawl  about  they  paint  piAures 
and  sell  them  in  the  bank-side  cities.  But  the 
real  protagoniA  is  the  San  Luca  herself,  the 


nondescript  little  floating  house  which  con¬ 
fronts  such  perils  as  would  make  the  AouteA 
sea-going  craft  quake  and  crack.  This  original 
manual  of  fresh-water  travel  lore,  written  in 
a  tone  of  breezy  quasi-irony  (“  ‘Vous  avez  dcja 
vu  le  Rhone?’  demanda  le  capitaine  du  remor- 
queur,  de  Pair  de  quelqu'un  qui  s'informerait 
si  on  a  deja  traverse  un  cyclone,  vccu  un  trem- 
blement  de  terre  ou  etc  emporte  par  une  ava¬ 
lanche”)  will  please  all  lovers  of  the  out-of- 
doors. — H.  K.  B. 

•  S.  Debre.  L'Humour  Judeo'Alsacien.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Rieder.  1933.  15  francs. — In  a  book 

0^  over  300  pages.  Rabbin  Debre  has  collected 
about  1 50  sayings  and  bon  mots  current  among 
the  Jews  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  fir^  supplying 
the  proper  German  locution  and  also  the 
French  translation,  before  beginning  on  the 
interpretation.  The  interpretation  in  each  case 
is  a  bit  verbose  and  prolix,  but  the  informatiem 
imparted  to  the  reader  through  this  commen¬ 
tary  often  serves  a  useful  purpose.  The 
religious  background  of  these  sayings  gives 
the  author  at  times  the  opportunity  of  deliver¬ 
ing  himself  of  a  miniature  sermon. 

A  number  of  the  sayings  cited  are  not 
indigenous  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  for  they  may 
be  heard  in  Russia  and  Poland.  The  book, 
aside  from  making  entertaining  reading,  is  a 
contribution  to  Jewish  folklore,  con^ituting 
one  of  the  several  supplements  to  Ignat 
Bem^ein's  colledtion  of  Yiddish  proverbs. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  compare  the  sayings 
or  to  refer  to  variants.  Too  many  of  the 
sayings  are  mere  phrases  or  idioms  like  "leikhte 
Nekhomes,”  ”Og  melekh  Haboshon.” 

The  content  of  the  little  volume,  which 
belongs  to  the  series  on  Judaism,  edited  by 
E.  Fleg,  cannot  be  discussed  in  the  review  foe 
obvious  reasons.  The  pithiness  and  pregnance 
of  a  good  many  of  the  Yiddish  sayings,  the 
reviewer  has  had  occasion  to  dwell  on  else¬ 
where. — A.  A.  Rohacl{.  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

•  George  Lecomte.  Cloire  de  Vile  de  France. 

Paris.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1934.  15 

francs. — In  this,  his  contribution  to  the  series 
known  as  V  Epopee  de  la  Terre  de  France, 
M.  Lecomte,  member  of  the  Academy  and  of 
an  older  generation,  neatly  side^eps  what  for 
many  in  the  same  circum^nces  would  have 
been  a  temptation,  that  of  lamenting  the 
“good  old  days”  to  the  detriment  of  the  new, 
in  connection  with  the  many  obvious  and 
occasionally  ^rtling  changes  which  have 
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ocxurred  in  that  beautiful  heart  of  France 
technically  bounded  by  the  Seine,  the  Marne 
and  the  Oise.  The  author  for  inAance  cannot 
blind  himself  to  the  growing  ugliness  of  the 
immediate  Parisian  suburbs,  the  disappearance 
of  the  shady  lanes  of  old,  the  turning  of  once 
lovely  gardens  into  roadhouses,  the  replace' 
ment  of  picturesque  horse'vehicles  by  smelly 
motors,  the  presence  of  ugly  advertising  sign' 
boards,  telephone  poles,  radio  antennae,  etc.; 
yet  he  realizes  that  even  changes  such  as  these 
may  have  their  redeeming  features. 

The  highways  are  more  traveled,  and  with 
vaAly  greater  comfort,  than  they  ever  were 
before,  while  one  cannot  but  rcspe<±  the  work' 
ingman's  attempt  to  bring  his  family  to  sun' 
shine,  fresh  air  and  the  beauties  of  ruture.  In 
Paris,  if  many  of  the  old  gardens  have  dis' 
appeared,  there  are  by  way  of  recompense, 
broad  shade-lined  avenues.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  contemporary  urban  noise,  which 
renders  it  impossible  any  longer  to  ^nd  on 
the  butte  of  Montmartre  and  hear,  as  Victor 
Hugo  asserted  he  did,  the  murmur  of  Paris 
(it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it  was  possible  even  in 
his  day).  The  glamor  of  the  old  h'ghting,  too, 
has  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entrancing 
countryside  is  Aill  there,  Fontainebleau  and 
many  of  the  other  spots  which  the  French 
painters,  Renoir,  Monet,  Corot,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  and  others,  superbly  transferred 
to  canvas;  the  volume  is  illu^rated  by  a  num' 
ber  of  excellent  painting  reproductions,  which 
are  one  of  its  attractions. 

There  is  ju^  enough,  and  not  too  much, 
dweUing  on  the  hi^oric  aspect  of  the  lie  de 
France,  from  the  days  when  Roman  eagles 
glittered  there,  down  through  the  times  of 
the  Great  Monarch  and  the  ^rmy  days  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  World  War  and  the 
signing,  within  its  bounds,  of  a  peace'treaty 
which  ended  that  war.  M.  Lecomte's  work  is 
thorough,  scholarly,  and  pleasant  reading, 
where  it  might  have  been  dodderingly 
reminiscent  and  lachrymose.  — Samuel  Putnam. 
The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Henry  Bergson.  Les  deux  Sources  de  la 
Morale  et  de  la  Religion.  Paris.  Felix  Ah 
can.  1932.  25  francs. — ^This  book  has  four 
parts  with  little  connection  between  them. 
The  6r^  takes  up  moral  obligation,  in  which 
the  regularities  of  lutural  laws  and  habits 
and  social  and  moral  duties  are  related  with 
the  regularizing  of  natural  impulses.  The 
aecorxl  part  takes  up  “Static  Rehgion,”  where 


religion  is  understood  as  an  unconscious 
defensc'mechanism  of  individualized  life  again^ 
dangers  which  the  intellect  has  not  mastered 
and  in  turn  giving  rise  to  pseudo^ertainties 
and  fixities  enveloping  the  individual's  free' 
dom.  The  fourth  part,  “Dynamic  Religion,” 
deals  with  “Mysticism,”  by  which  Bergson 
under^nds  the  surging  and  creative  impulse 
of  an  unconscious  force  of  life.  The  final  part 
consi^s  of  “final  remarks”  mostly  on  the 
present  situation.  The  author  maintains  that 
“nature”  has  intended  man  for  small  and  per- 
sonal  societies.  Wars,  he  thinks,  are  necessary 
because  this  atavism  is  necessary.  On  the 
whole  the  work  is  dominated  by  the  old  Berg' 
sonian  dualism  of  artificial'mechanical  intellect 
on  the  one  hand,  by  his  “mystical”  elan  vital 
on  the  other.  With  these  two  abstractions  he 
tries  to  absorb  the  whole  sphere  of  religious 
and  moral  problems;  the  result  is  pitifully 
meager  and  artificial. — GuSlav  Mueller.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  G.  Cantecor.  Kant.  Paris.  Mellottee. 
1933.— There  are  135  pages  in  which 

the  author  covers  not  only  Kant's  work  but 
also  his  life.  After  sketching  the  main  influ' 
ences  of  his  life,  he  develops  the  philosophical 
situation  out  of  which  Kant's  que^ons  arose 
and  then  outlines  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  main  works.  As  a  fir^  introduction  to 
Kant  the  little  book  might  be  very  valuable; 
it  also  contains  a  good  bibliography.  It  is  simple 
and  clear  and  not  unreliable.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  too  simple,  too  dry  and  too  rational' 
i^ic.  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  entirely  due 
to  its  brevity  or  not.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
Cantccor's  Kant  is  chiefly  that  of  thirty  years 
ago,  the  philosopher  of  a  positivi^ic  and 
mathematical  science;  after  the  works  of  Max 
Wundt,  Richard  Kroner,  Schmalenbach  and 
Heidegger,  even  a  short  treatise  ought  to  con' 
vey  more  of  the  metaphysical  tensions  in  Kant. 
— GuStav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Eugene  Mercier.  La  Spiritualite  Byzan' 
tine.  Paris.  Les  ^itions  du  Cygne.  1934. 

25  francs.  — After  a  lifetime  of  intere*  in  this 
subject  the  author  has  devoted  a  decade  to 
specific  research  in  preparing  this  exhau^ve 
treatment  of  the  Byzantine  spirit  and  its 
varied  expressions.  From  early  outcroppings  in 
a  Greek  milieu  and  its  appearance  in  primitive 
ChriAianity  he  follows  its  fortunes  through 
the  druggie  of  Ea^  and  We^  for  doctrinal 
and  ecclesia^ical  supremacy  and  into  the 
period  of  its  later  creations  in  ea^em  Europe. 
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From  birth  the  Byzantine  spirit  has  flowered  province  of  Godjam  the  leader  of  this  mission 


continuously  in  literature,  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture.  These  art  forms  are  brought 
before  the  reader  with  patient  care  and  in 
lovely  language.  The  book  is  an  informing 
and  reliable  guide  to  an  understanding 
of  an  important  religious  phenomenon  mark¬ 
ing  the  centuries  from  the  Greek  city  States 
with  Pallas  Athene  as  their  divinity  to  the 
monastic  republic  of  Mount  Athos  with  la 
Vierge  Marie  as  its  guiding  Star. — Thomas 
Wearing.  The  Colgate-RocheSter  Divinity 
School,  Rochester,  New  York. 

•  Louis  Soubigou.  L'Enseignement  de  Saint 
Paul  dans  les  epttres  de  I'annee  liturgique. 

Paris.  Lethielleux.  1933.  18  francs. — There 
is  a  new  interest  in  Paul.  Several  books  have 
appeared  in  recent  years  with  the  apoStle  as 
their  subject,  the  moSt  significant  of  which 
perhaps  is  Adolf  Deissman’s  Paul.  Soubigou 
does  not  achieve  anything  very  remarkable 
from  the  scholar’s  viewpoint.  But  he  has  made 
the  teaching  of  Paul  more  available.  He  has 
confined  his  book  to  the  church  readings  for 
the  year.  The  Biblical  text  is  reproduced  in 
full,  a  French  translation  of  the  Greek.  Each 
reading  receives  a  discussion  as  to  historic  and 
rehgious  setting,  and  a  homily.  The  readings 
are  not  treated  chronologically  but  are  grouped 
into  seven  chief  doctrinal  divisions.  The  work 
is  dominated  by  the  conservative  viewpoint. — 
Wallace  Irving  Wolverton.  Oklahoma  School 
of  Religion. 

•  Henri  de  Vibraye.  Les  Dieux  du  Paganis' 
me.  Paris.  Hazan.  1933.  30  francs. — A 

complete  record,  almost  a  police  record,  of 
the  Greek  deities.  An  accurate  source  of 
information  about  inaccurate  creatures,  a  dry 
registration  of  juicy  things.  It  is  curious  to 
learn  from  the  preface  that  in  France  it  ap¬ 
parently  is  Still  necessary  to  Stress  the  faCt 
that  the  Greek  gods  and  their  names,  not  the 
Latin  adaptations,  are  the  genuine  article.  The 
book  is  not  only  very  valuable  on  account  of 
its  completeness  and  preciseness  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but  also  because  it  contains  many  un¬ 
usual  illustrations  of  the  gods  and  their  Stories 
from  vase  paintings.  They  show  the  gods  in 
their  daily  adtivities. — GuSlau  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Marcel  Griaule.  Silhouettes  et  graffiti 
abyssins.  Paris.  Larose.  1933. — In  1928-29 

a  French  ethnographic  and  linguistic  mission 
made  researches  in  Abyssinia.  In  the  remote 


was  attracted  by  some  hitherto  unknown 
forms  of  art  which  he  presents  in  this  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  volume.  As  he  explains 
and  as  his  photographs  show,  mural  paintings 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  decoration  of 
Abyssinian  churches,  even  the  smallest  and 
most  primitive.  The  mural  paintings  are  always 
executed  in  a  rigorously  traditional  Style 
derived  from  the  byzantine.  The  artist  docs 
not  try  to  express  life,  nor  does  he  go  to  nature 
for  his  models;  he  is  content  to  copy  the 
accepted  figures  and  symbols. 

The  door  and  window  frames  and  the 
entrance  Steps  of  churches  are  usually  covered 
with  a  white  cotton  cloth  on  which,  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  a  checker-board  effedt  is  carried  out  by 
the  use  of  squares  of  solid  color  and  of  con¬ 
ventional  rosette  designs  alternating  with 
small  drawings  done  in  black.  The  painters 
consider  these  drawings  beneath  their  dignity 
and  let  their  assistants  execute  them.  These 
silhouette  drawings,  charming  because  they 
are  full  of  spontaneity  and  adtion,  reproduce 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  and  their  occupa¬ 
tions.  We  see  them  harvesting,  grinding  com, 
bringing  water,  coobng,  playing,  swimming, 
building  houses,  etc.  Amusing  scenes  occur; 
a  man  beating  his  wife,  youngsters  swinging 
like  monkeys  in  the  trees.  There  are  Biblical 
scenes,  details  of  ritual,  funeral  ceremonies; 
there  are  inimitable  drawings  of  animals  and 
of  plants. 

In  Abyssinia  writing  and  drawing  are  con¬ 
sidered  dangerously  close  to  witchcraft  and 
young  boys  are  forbidden  to  indulge  in  them; 
apparently  bursting  with  a  need  for  expression 
the  boys  draw  whenever  and  however  they 
can,  on  pieces  of  wood  and  Stones,  on  polished 
bones,  etc,  using  thorns,  pieces  of  charcoal, 
sharpened  Sticks  of  bamboo  and  ink,  and,  if 
they  can  get  them,  pencils.  Many  graffiti  were 
found  on  even  the  smallest  smooth  surfaces 
of  the  wooden  Structures  of  churches.  They  are 
cruder  than  the  silhouettes  and  as  full  of 
spontaneity  and  shrewd  observation.  Many  of 
them  are  grotesque,  being  evidently  intended 
as  caricatures. 

The  adult  Abyssinians  express  the  greater 
contempt  for  the  silhouettes  and  the  graffiti, 
but  these  Strange  drawings  are  of  interest  to 
the  ethnologist,  and  they  may  even  contribute 
their  small  share  to  the  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  art  in  Abyssinia. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 
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•  Jean  Royere.  Le  Musicisme  sculptural. 

Paris.  Albert  Mcssein.  1933. 15  fr^cs. — 
To  begin  with,  what  is  “musicisme”?  Jean 
Royere  tells  us  in  the  fir^  one  hundred  pages 
of  this  book,  after  which  he  tells  us  more  of 
the  same  as  exemplified,  so  he  says,  in  Mrs. 
Archer  Milton  Huntington  (Anna  Hyatt)’s 
work. 

“Le  musicisme  e^  le  sentiment  de  Tart  infus 
avec  la  vie  et,  par  suite,  I'identification  spon' 
tanee  et  categorique,  de  Tune  et  I’autre  avec  le 
langage.”  “Le  musicisme  e^  autonome.”  “La 
principale  vertu  du  musicisme,  c’eA  sa  nou' 
veaute  essentielle.  II  e^  la  categorie  du  mo^ 
deme.”  “If  faut  penser  le  musicisme.”  Of 
Mrs.  Huntington,  “ses  ^tues  sont  des  etres 
portes  au  second  degre  de  la  vie  qui  e^  leur 
matiere.” 

Thus  he  goes,  on  and  on  and  on,  for  he  is 
of  the  hardy  race  of  philosophers  whose  breath 
is  inexhauAible.  Read  this  “Mais  je  ne  pou- 
vais  pas  choisir  un  autre  sculpteur  qu’elle 
pour  illu^rer  le  Musicisme  sculptural,  qui  e^ 
la  decouverte  et  I’elucidation  de  la  sculpture 
pure,  de  meme  quc  !e  musicisme  poetique  fut 
celle  de  la  poesie  pure,  mon  royaume  a  moi 
depuis  longtemps  et  ma  decouverte  ancienne.” 
For  this  is  the  second  volume  on  musicisme, 
the  fir^  one  being  devoted  to  “poesie  pure.” 
God  of  beauty  preserve  us  from  his  ilk!  Anna 
Hyatt  Huntington  is  a  good  and  vigorous 
artist  in  her  own  right;  of  late  her  work 
appears  to  have  lo^  some  of  its  sincere  direclt' 
ness  in  a  search  for  some  my^ic  expression, 
which  true  lovers  of  art  deplore. — Jeanne 
d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Rene  Dumesnil.  Richard  Wagner.  Paris. 

Rieder.  1929.  20  francs. — This  volume 
is  the  second  in  the  colledtion  Maitres  de  la 
Musique  Ancienne  et  Moderne  under  the  direc' 
torship  of  Andre  Coeuroy.  With  the  Wagner' 
ian  h'terature  running  into  the  thousands  of 
items,  this  unpretentious  book  makes  no  claims 
as  an  original  contribution  or  as  a  significant 
addition  to  material  already  at  hand.  The 
author  simply  atempts  to  present  in  a  clear 
if  incomplete  fashion,  some  idea  of  the  life, 
the  theories,  and  the  works  of  Richard 
Wagner. 

One  can  but  sympathize  with  the  writer 
who  has  a  scant  thirty  pages  to  devote  to  the 
life  of  Wagner.  Thirty  pages  in  which  to 
portray  his  loves  and  his  ambitions,  his 
schemes  and  his  disappointments,  his  great' 
ness  and  his  littleness!  And  yet  with  all  the 
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limitations  Dumesnil  does  succeed  to  a  sur' 
prising  degree,  largely  because  of  his  skillful 
use  of  quotations  from  Wagner's  own  writ' 
ings. 

The  exposition  of  the  ideas  and  theories 
of  the  great  reformer,  following  the  ^dy 
of  H.  S.  Chamberlain  on  the  Wagnerian 
drama,  presents  the  succession  of  Wagner’s 
works  as  a  continuous  evolution.  The  discus' 
sion  of  the  operas  themselves  is  little  more  than 
a  compilation  of  brief  program  notes,  unfor' 
tunately  without  musical  examples.  The 
bibliography  is  brief,  containing  only  a  few 
of  the  more  important  works  in  French  and 
German.  The  moA  di^incftive  feature  of  the 
book  is  undoubtedly  the  sixty  photographic 
plates  taken  largely  from  the  Wagnerian  mu' 
seum  in  Eisenach  and  the  Musee  de  I’Opera, 
Paris. — Glen  Haydon.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  Episodes  de  la  vie  line' 
raire.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  15  francs. — A 
colledtion  of  ledtures,  addresses,  joumah’^ic 
articles  and  other  critical  papers  by  the 
academician  noveliA.  An  essay  on  Mme  de  La 
Fayette  and  the  Princesse  de  Cleves,  bearing 
the  significant  subtitle ,  ou  le  coeur  et  la  raison, 
serves  to  bring  out  the  author’s  own  (as  well 
as  Mme  de  La  Fayette’s)  “sens  inne  de  la  rai' 
son”  and  “horreur  des  extravagances.” — 
“Les  feiblesses  inevitables  du  coeur  et  de  la 
chair  ne  doivent  pas  du  moins  atteindre  notre 
lucidite” —  the  thing  is  “la  protedtion  de  notre 
cerveau.”  It  is  on  the  words,  “lucidite  de  Fes' 
prit”  that  the  volume  closes.  This  is  M. 
Henry  Bordeaux.  It  is  also  the  French  Acad' 
emy.  It  is  also  France. 

The  colledtion  includes  two  papers  on  Mme 
de  Sevigne,  the  address  which  the  author 
delivered  on  the  reception  of  M.  Charles  le 
Goffic  to  the  Academy  in  1931,  his  speech 
proposing  M.  Paul  Bourget  for  the  Prix  Osiris 
in  1930,  a  long  sedtion  entitled  En  relisant 
Taine,  and  a  number  of  shorter  essays  on 
figures  of  the  paA,  Barbey  d’Aurevilly,  Rene 
Bazin,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Jose'Maria  de  Heredia, 
Anna  de  Noailles,  Henri  Bremond,  Barres, 
etc. 

A  particularly  intere^ing  paper  is  one  on 
the  now  all  but  forgotten  Arvede  Barine,  late' 
nineteenth'century  contributor  to  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  Speaking  of  la  Revue, 
Mme  Barine  is  responsible  for  a  charming 
anecdote  concerning  Buloz,  the  founder.  Find' 
ing  himself,  in  the  course  of  an  outing,  drawn 
into  a  grotto  by  a  young  lady  who  “essaya  de 
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lui  persuader  de  reediter  ensemble  I'episode 
d'Enee  et  de  Didon,”  Buloz  thus  reported  the 
incident:  “Je  faiblissais,  mais  j’ai  pense  a  la 
Revue." 

M.  Bordeaux’  political  views,  which  are 
Wrongly  right,  come  out  in  the  paper  on  Bar' 
r^.  There  is  also  an  -ssay  on  J^apoleon  ou 
Vhomme  traque.  — Samuel  Putnam.  The  Liter- 
ary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Fernand  Fleuret.  De  Cilles  de  Rais  a 

Guillaume  Apollinaire.  Paris.  Mercure 

de  France.  1933.  12  francs. — This  volume 
opens  with  a  long  essay  on  Gilles  de  Rais 
and  concludes  with  one  on  Apollinaire ;  whence 
the  title.  There  are  papers  on  Stendhal,  Ron- 
sard,  Gourmont,  Ibanez,  Machiavelli,  the 
painter  Raoul  Dufy,  and  others.  The  book 
makes  no  pretense  at  unity,  and  the  pieces 
for  the  mo^  part  seem  thin  and  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  dully  written.  While  the  paper  on  Gilles 
or  the  one  on  the  Casanova  manuscripts  may 
be  of  intere^  to  specially,  and  while  a  fairly 
novel  point  of  view  is  occasionally  offered,  as 
in  OMinedtion  with  Ivi  chiavelli’s  Belphegor, 
significance  on  the  whole  is  lacking  in  these 
digressions, — for  that  is  what  they  have  the 
air  of  being.  The  author  knew  Apollinaire 
intimately,  yet  signally  failed  to  get  him.  His 
fuss  about  Remy  de  Gourmont’s  Vilpng  for¬ 
bears  is  silly. — &muel  Putrusm.  The  Literary 
World,  New  York  City. 

•  Commune,  No.  3  (November).  Paris. 

Virions  Sociales  Internationales.  1933. 

5  francs. — Des  Ouvriers  Ecrivent.  Paris.  Edi¬ 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1934.  5  francs. — 
Both  of  these  publications  bear  witness  to  the 
good  work  wWch  the  “Association  des  6cri- 
vains  et  Artises  Revolutionnaires”  is  doing. 
Commune,  the  monthly  organ  of  the  group, 
contains  some  very  di^inguished  writing  as 
well  as  very  capable  literary-ideological  crit¬ 
icism.  One  could  expedt  no  less  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  board  which  includes  Aragon,  Barbusse, 
Gide  and  Rolland.  Space  does  not  permit  us 
to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  two  score  con¬ 
tributions  in  this  issue.  We  can  only  point 
out  that  J.  Freville  continues  his  very  com¬ 
petent  discussion  of  Marx  and  Literature,  that 
the^e  is  an  intensive  ^dy  of  J.-R.  Bloch  by 
E.  Galperine,  a  thorough  account  of  Jules  Ro- 
mains'  fascia  leanings  and  a  pointed  analysis 
of  L.-F.  Celine's  ideology  by  Aragon. 

Des  Ouvriers  Ecrivent,  sponsored  by  the 
A.  E.  A.  R.,  is  a  short  collection  of  proletarian 
writings  by  class-conscious  workers.  Very 


little  of  this  can  be  considered  “fine  writing," 
but  there  is  in  these  dozen  sketches  a  good 
deal  of  effedtive  realism  as  well  as  burning 
sincerity,  both  of  which  make  for  a  crude  but 
none  the  less  genuine  art.  All  the  material  is 
certainly  worthwhile,  if  only  for  documentary 
purposes,  while  some  of  it,  like  Jean  Guillon’s 
Ce  soir'ld,  Louis  Sabas'  La  mort  de  Benard  and 
Pierre  Bexhot's  Sold«ts  1932,  shows  literary 
promise. — M.  H. 

•  J.  dc  Mai^re.  Les  mrilleurs  uxtes.  Paris. 
I>esclee  de  Brouwer.  1933.  15  francs.— 

In  reading  this  volume  of  five  hundred  pages, 
composed  of  extradls  from  the  work  of  Joseph 
de  N/lai^re,  the  reviewer  has  not  the  presump¬ 
tion  to  attempt,  by  commendation  or  criticism, 
to  impose  his  own  evaluation  of  the  book.  The 
reputation  of  de  Mai^re  as  a  profound  thinker 
and  as  a  vigorous  writer  has  been  well  e^b- 
lished  for  more  than  a  century.  It  is  however 
permitted  to  ask  whether  the  extradts  given 
repcesent  ^ly  the  nun  from  whose  literary 
produdtion  they  are  chosen.  In  this  resped 
the  book  is  worthy  of  high  consideration:  the 
philosopher,  the  ardent  Catholic  and  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  French  Revolution  will  all  find 
passages  representative  of  the  be^  thought  of 
the  writer.  The  book  is  worth  while  for  the 
re^  of  us  on  account  of  the  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  pages  from  de  Mai^re's  persorul  cor¬ 
respondence,  pages  teeming  with  eye-witness 
accounts  of  thrilling  episodes  of  the  Napoleonic 
campaign  in  Russia. — Donald  L.  King.  Miami 
University. 

•  Ou  Itai.  Le  roman  chinois.  Paris.  Les  ^- 
tions  Vega.  1933. — Chinese  poems  have 

been  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
Judies  of  Chinese  poetry  have  appeared  at 
various  times  in  several  countries.  But  up  to 
now  little  has  been  known  outside  of  the 
CeleAial  Empire  relative  to  the  novel  or, 
more  accurately  speaking,  relative  to  Chinese 
fidtion.  Even  in  Chiru  this  field  was  com¬ 
pletely  negledted  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  Chinese  scholars  have  taken  an  intered 
in  it.  There  are  two  good  reasons  for  this  ^te 
of  things.  Chinese  novels  are  usually  extremely 
long.  Fidtion  in  all  its  forms  was  considered  a 
very  lowly  branch  of  art,  cmc  which  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  an  accepted  scholar. 
It  is  known  that  in  a  few  cases  writers  of 
Ending  did  compose  novels  and  atones,  but 
they  were  mo^  careful  to  conceal  their  identity 
when  they  did  so.  The  result  was  that  fidion 
was  generally  left  to  inferior  authors  and  those 
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wbo  cared  little  for  anything  but  an  immediate 
and  pecuniary  reward. 

The  form  had  little  in  common  with  the 
highly  evolved,  subtle  poetic  art,  exquisite 
and  fbgile  as  a  hot'house  dower.  For  all  that, 
the  Chinese  novel  is  worthy  of  a  serious  ^udy ; 
it  gives  an  insight  into  the  Chinese  character 
which  is  afforded  by  no  other  medium. 

Starting  with  a  short  hiAorical  expose  in 
which  he  sketches  the  main  lines  of  growth, 
the  author  then  classifies  the  works  of  fiction. 
He  continues  with  a  more  detailed  ^udy  of 
the  various  epochs,  dressing  the  many  trends, 
showing  the  variety  in  unity,  the  methods 
in  use  and  the  consi^ent  evolution  of  the 
j  genre.  He  next  chooses  about  twenty  of  the 
moA  representative  novels  to  illu^rate  his 
thesis,  giving  their  outline  and  a  general  idea 
of  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued  by  the 
authors. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
knowledge.  The  introduction  is  written  by 
Professor  F.  Strowski,  who  comments  on  the 
fact  that  at  the  Sorbonne  the  Chinese  students 
di^inguish  themselves  among  other  foreign' 
ers  by  their  quick  under^nding  of  the  more 
subtle  points  of  French  writing,  that  they 
seem  to  penetrate  more  easily  even  than  many 
French  indents  the  obscurities  and  com' 
plexities  of  contemporary  French  literature. 
For  the  Chinese,  forever  precursors,  appear 
to  have  plumbed  long  ago  the  depths  of  sur' 
realism,  ProuAism,  and  many  other  movements 
which  we  call  modem. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Nor' 
man,  Oklahonoa. 

t  Ilarie  Voronca.  Pocmes  parmi  les  hommes. 

,  Bruxelles,  ^itions  des  Cahiers  du  “Jour' 
j  nal  des  Poetes.”  1934. — The  publication  of 
Poemes  parmi  les  homines  by  the  energetic  and 
discriminating  Journal  des  Poetes  of  Belgium, 
probably  the  only  poets’  “newspaper”  in  the 
world,  represents  the  second  opportunity  of 
readers  without  Roumanian  at  their  command 
but  with  a  knowledge  of  French  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Roumania's  leading  poet' 
modemi^,  Ilarie  Voronca,  the  one  who  from 
Paris  brought  Surrealism  back  to  Buchare^ 
and  Transylvania.  The  present  volume,  a 
translation  of  the  Petre  Schlemihl  which  ap' 
peared  in  the  original  in  1932,  and  which  has 
been  previously  noticed  in  these  columns, 
affords  an  unusual  chance  to  come  at  the  poet, 
Keing  that  the  French  version  is  by  his  own 
band.  The  Ulysse  dans  la  cite  (Editions  du 
Sagittaire,  1933)  was  admirably  translated  by 
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M.  Roger  Vailland  with  the  author’s  coopera' 
tion,  and  with  an  Introdudtion  by  M.  G. 
Ribemont'Dessaignes.  (It  also  has  been  re' 
viewed  in  Bool{s  Abroad.)  So  that  there  is, 
now,  little  excuse,  if  one  of  the  fineA  poets  of 
modem  times  remains  unknown  to  the  WeAem 
world. 

While  he  ^rted  as  a  SurrealiA,  more  or 
less,  that  dodtrine  and  practice  has  been  little 
more  than  an  ae^hetic  springboard  for  Voron' 
ca.  He  happens  to  be  an  autochthonous  poet; 
as  with  all  Roumanian  singers,  his  gift  comes 
from  very  close  to  the  soil.  He  is,  in  other 
words,  con^ntly  forgetting  that  he  is  a  Sur' 
realiA  and  is  content  with  being  the  poet. 
Surrealism,  however,  has  sharpened  the  image 
with  him;  although  Roumanian  poets  seem 
naturally  to  have  a  feeling  for  imagery  of 
which  Surrealism  is  strongly  reminiscent — 
for  after  all,  was  it  not  from  these  parts,  and 
through  a  Roumanian,  TriAan  Tzara,  that 
the  parent  Dada  was  imported  to  Paris?  In 
any  event,  no  poet  now  writing,  it  is  hkely, 
has  so  many  lines  as  Voronca  that  fiiirly  rise 
from  the  page  and  strike  one  in  the  eye.  What 
other  would  think  of  describing  a  village  as 
“smoking  like  a  dish  of  soup”?  A  few  other 
examples: 

. .  .le  voyageur  portant  en  son  coeur  un  grand 

(luxtnre; 

Je  creuserai  une  chaude  taniere  parmi  les  pailles 

(nodurnes; 

Le  jour  e£t  la  ftaladite  qui  se  forme  dans  I'oeil; 

Avec  les  miroirs  brises  dans  la  poche  du  crc' 

(puscule; 

Le  vent  ed  la  serviette  a  mon  repas  frugal; 

Vos  yeux  comme  des  pigeons  dans  les  paniers 

(marchands 

Jamais  ne  pouvaient  toucher  le  mats  lumineux 

(de  I'aventurej 

Et  du  petit  hangar  de  la  montre,  le  temps, 

(minuscule  avion, 
S'envole  vers  des  oceans  inconnus; 

Sluand  le  matin,  de  ses  tenailles,  enleve  les 

(doiles; 

Comme  I'eclair  cil  Varchet  pour  la  Joret'violon; 

Et  toi,  jeunesse  amcre  comme  une  cigarette  mi' 

(consumee. 

A  type  of  image  that  sugge^s  the  peasant' 
poet  is:  “Et  le  sourire  de  I’ami  plus  doux 
qu’une  tasse  de  lait.” 

Voronca,  like  Rimbaud,  is  engaged  in 
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groping  for  his  fellow  men,  whom  he  cannot 
find,  cannot  lay  hold  of,  though  he  has  foh 
lowed  them  through  all  their  haunts,  has 
glimpsed  the  “hiding  massacres  and  defeats” 
behind  their  windows.  Men  have  taught  him 
much,  too  much;  he  knows  that  the  “scar” 
of  today's  tears  will  not  foresail  the  blow 
from  the  uplifted  hand  tomorrow.  “Et  je  ne 
sais  ce  que  vous  enfoncez  dans  mon  epaule: 
poignarde  ou  aile.”  Man  is  “filtered  like  a 
light  through  the  porous  earth”;  his  grief' 
laden  words”  push  through  like  wisdom- 
teeth.”  There  is  one  bit  of  knowledge  one 
gains:  “Je  sais  que  tu  me  ressembles,  toi  qui 
m'a  frappe.”  Man  is  “a  ^ock  whose  seed  is  in 
the  future,”  and  “the  day  is  hidden,  like  an 
alphabet  to  come.”  The  poet’s  business  lies 
in  the  “evocation  et  la  soif  d'une  voyelle  pres- 
sentie.”  The  thing  to  be  awaited  is  the  “cou- 
vcuse  magique.”  There  is,  in  short,  no  little  of 
Rimbaud — the  eternal  Rimbaud — in  this, 
the  poet’s  eternal  attitude,  (which  does  not 
by  any  means  imply  an  imitation  of  the  poete 
maudit  on  Voronca’s  part).  There  is  also  the 
same  thirst  for  communion,  the  same  no^lgia 
for  “I’onde  unanime,”  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  Jules  Romains  and  his  followers. 

Ilarie  Voronca  is  ^ill  very  young,  with  an 
amazing  activity  behind  him  for  the  paA  ten 
years.  No  prediction  is  called  for  in  his  case. 
It  is  only  the  barrier  of  language  that  keeps 
him  from  being  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world’s  greater  living  poets. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Franc*  Adine.  Eve  et  le  Phenix.  Paris. 

Editions  Albert.  1934. — Mme  Adine 
gives  us  a  frscinating  feiry  ^ory  with  a  real 
if  romantic  setting  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Her  Prince  Charming — he  is  a  phoenix  by  his 
own  perfection  as  well  as  by  re-incarnating 
two  of  his  ance^ors  and  righting  wrongs  done 
by  them — is  bom  in  the  Scotch  Highlands. 
A  pythonic  sorceress  draws  his  horoscope  and 
is  herself  ^rtled  by  the  Grange  de^iny  she 
reads.  Fate  and  the  lad  prepare  for  the  my^er- 
ious  mission  he  mu^t  essay — ultimate  success 
or  fiiilure  is  in  his  own  hands.  Vivid  bits  of 
Gaelic  folklore  and  rugged  landscape  persuade 
us  to  accept,  for  an  hour  at  leaA,  the  reality 
of  the  reA.  Then  the  scene  shifts  to  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  which  the  author  knows  even  better 
from  passing  her  summers  in  the  Basque  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  magic  continues.  What  the 
prophetess  dared  not  utter  unrolls  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  idyll.  The  whole  book  is  redolent  of  in- 
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vigorating  mountain  breezes — it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  they  possess  telepathic  virtues-— 
and  offers  a  welcome  change  from  the  rifling 
miasma  of  mo^  contemporary  fieflion. — Ben). 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Frederic  de  Belinay.  Rabbi,  mon  maitre. 

Paris.  Gabriel  Beauchesne.  1934. — M.  dc 

Belinay,  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic,  juAifics 
his  temerity  in  romancing  the  life  of  our  Lord 
by  reminding  us — and  his  point  is  well  taken 
— that  “those  who  meditate  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
rative  daily  are  doing  exactly  this  thing;  they 
are  recon^ituting  and  reliving  the  scenes 
described  in  the  Bible.”  The  trouble  has  been 
that  mo^  fidtion  dealing  with  Jesus  has  been 
either  much  too  timid  to  “reconstitute”  with 
any  degree  of  creative  freedom,  so  that  mo^ 
“religious”  novels  are  dull  and  profitless 
paraphrase,  or  has  wandered  off  into  frntaStic 
imaginings  which  have  loSt  all  plausibility. 
This  little  ^ory,  couched  in  the  form  of  letters 
home  from  a  Roman  official  on  duty  in  Pales¬ 
tine  who  becomes  a  follower  of  Jesus,  sails 
very  discreetly  between  the  rock  and  the 
whirlpool. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  Le  Chene  et  les  Roseaux. 

Paris.  Plon.  1934.  ly  francs. — This  novel 

will  certainly  be  popular  and  deserves ,  in  part, 
its  success.  It  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all, 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  insipid  or  prechi-precha. 
The  rugged  old  Janseni^ — we  should  say 
Puritan — Joachim  Hamel,  is  admirably  drawn. 
He  belongs  to  a  race  which,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  is  rapidly  disappearing  but  whose 
portrait  is  well  worth  preserving.  AuAere 
toward  himself  and  toward  others,  he  is  the 
very  soul  of  honor,  but  he  knows  only  one 
face  of  God,  the  awe-inspiring  Jehovah.  Any 
que^  of  happiness  in  this  life  he  regards  as  a 
relic  of  original  sin.  He  has  endeavored  earned- 
ly  to  inculcate  his  own  principles  into  his 
children,  the  reeds  which  grow  up  around 
him,  but  he  has  inspired  them  only  with 
terror.  Rebelh'on  comes  late — when  they  arc 
pa^  forty;  then  lightning  strikes  the  oak  on 
every  side.  Old  Joachim  is  held  responsible 
for  the  misdeeds  of  his  children  by  them,  by 
his  friends  and  by  the  author.  Is  he  not 
consumed  with  Jansenism — and  with  pride? 
At  the  end  he  is  broken  and  no  one  can  regret 
it,  yet  too  few  will  perceive  that  he  alone 
has  learned  by  living.  Herein  lies  the  weakness 
of  the  book;  the  charaefters  become  pawns  to 
demon^rate  a  thesis,  and  a  thesis  of  que^ion- 
able  soundness.  There  is  small  need  to-day  to 
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preach  shirking  of  individual  responsibility. 
M.  Bordeaux  cannot  be  held  blameless  if  many 
readers  see  but  one  fece  of  the  truth  of  the 
novel — the  easier  one  to  grasp  — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Jean  Camp.  Sancho.  Paris.  Editions  des 
Portiques.  1933.  11  francs. — M.  Camp 
is  a  young  Frenchman  who,  by  ance^ral 
inclination,  goes  in  for  hispanizing  and  his' 
panic  subje<ft8.  As  a  novelist,  he  is  the  author 
of  Jcp  the  Catalan.  He  has  also  given  us  Le 
Cid  eSl  revenu  and  Les  plus  belles  pages  de  Fr. 
de  ^uevedo,  while  his  La  vie  et  I'oeuvre  de  J. 
M.  de  Pereda  is  in  preparation,  and  he  is  at 
work  with  M.  Jean  Cassou  on  Font'aux'Ca' 
bres,  and  upon  yet  another  book  wholly  his 
own,  VEspagne  de  bure  et  de  granit. 

M.  Camp's  Sancho  is  the  development  of 
a  hint  of  Unamuno’s,  with  reference  to  the 
Squire's  “battle  for  the  feith’’  of  his  immortal 
master.  It  is  not  a  mere  retelling  of  the  tale, 
although  the  fir^t  part  of  the  volume  does 
recall  two  or  three  femous  incidents,  by  way 
of  illuminating  retrospection.  The  Aory  of  the 
book,  however,  takes  place  after  Don  Quix- 
ote's  death.  Sancho  has  become  an  illu^rious 
personage,  and  the  little  inn  kept  by  his  wife, 
Teresa,  is  the  goal  of  pilgrimages  from  near 
and  far,  on  the  part  of  high  and  low;  as  a 
natural  result  of  which  Teresa  Cascajo's 
business  prospers  and  there  is  a  merry  jingle 
in  her  till.  Sancho,  meanwhile,  giving  free  rein 
to  his  inborn  gluttony,  is  growing  fatter  and 
fatter  and  spends  his  days  recounting  his 
maker’s  and  his  own  exploits  and  his  nights 
in  sleeping  off  the  wine  that  he  has  over' 
imbibed. 

Then  comes  the  miraculous  transformation, 
at  Don  Quixote's  grave  at  twilight,  and  San' 
cho  receives  the  great  beheA,  which  is  none 
other  than  to  lead  a  pilgrimage  of  the  poor 
and  the  miserable,  the  beggarly  and  the  ailing, 
the  rich  man,  the  hidalgo,  the  saint  and  the 
sinner,  to  the  Lady  Dulcinea’s  di^nt  realm, 
somewhere  beyond  the  Sahara’s  shifting  sands. 
The  Squire  is  joined  by  Manolo,  the  Anda' 
lusian  barber,  by  Carrasco,  the  bachelor,  and 
by  Scrapio,  the  mad  Franciscan.  What  follows 
is  the  narrative  of  their  “crusade,”  one  alto' 
gether  in  the  Quixotic  tradition.  A  va^  riff' 
raff  army  is  finally  gathered,  then  melts  away 
one  by  one,  owing  to  various  casualties  and 
desertions,  until,  after  the  crossing  of  the 
Gibraltar  traits,  an  ensuing  shipwreck,  and 
terrible  days  in  the  desert,  only  Sancho  is  left. 


to  attain  in  the  delirium  of  death  an  ec^tic 
vision  of  his  approving  ma^er. 

Sancho  is  not  without  its  contemporary 
moral.  The  trouble  with  the  world  would 
seem  to  be,  the  Sanchos  have  lo^  the  faith — 
frith  in  the  madness  and  the  madnesses  of  their 
Quixotic  makers. — And  as  for  Spain,  what 
is  she,  what  has  she  ever  been,  if  not  a  popula' 
tion  of  Don  Quixotes  and  Sancho  Panzas? — 
“On  en  rira  d’abord.  .  .  .  pour  s'en  emer' 
veiller.” — Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary 
World,  New  York  City. 

•  Francis  Carco.  La  Lumihre  J^oire.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — Well 

versed  in  abnormal  psychology,  exad  painter 
of  exceptional  scenes,  and  frithful  reproducer 
of  the  [Frisian  underworld,  Carco,  in  his  lateA 
novel,  presents  a  group  of  po^t'war  youths; 
weak,  vicious,  suffering:  all  opium  addidts. 
The  hero.  Serge,  wealthy  idler,  and  his 
diseased  companions  share  in  many  an 
atrocious  adventure.  Ignoble  relationships  are 
laid  bare,  viciousness  is  unveiled.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  work  Serge  turns  author,  and  of  his 
startling  work  }{i  Homme,  ni  Femme,  Carco 
says,  admirably  charadterizing  his  own  La 
Lumihre  ?ioire:  “It  seems  impossible  to  have 
given  a  more  forceful  pidture  of  sentiments  and 
manners,  better  to  have  brought  to  the  pages 
of  a  hterary  work  living  persons,  their 
palpitating  flesh,  their  perversities,  and  their 
anguishes.  It  was  magical.”  Who  other  than 
experienced,  keen'seeing  Carco  could  have 
described  as  precisely  the  social  atmosphere 
and  souls  touiinented  by  this  baneful  drug? — 
Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College; 

•  Fernand  Demany.  Poison.  Bruxelles.  Les 
^itions  de  Belgique.  1934. — M.  Demany 

has  wished  that  if  his  novel  pleases  it  shall  be 
by  its  ^yle  alone.  Hence  he  has  spared  no  pains 
in  the  polishing  and  grooming  of  his  phrase. 
He  has  also  attempted  to  rival  the  impassivity 
of  the  Parnassians,  and  once  more  he  has  suc' 
ceeded.  Is  the  matter  worthy  of  the  craftS' 
manship?  Many  will  certainly  answer  No. 
The  ^ory  is  sordid  from  Aart  to  finish;  the 
charadlers  are  as  drab  as  the  quarter  they  live 
in;  there  is  never  a  touch  of  humor,  beauty, 
emotion  or  even  of  pidturesqueness.  The 
atmosphere  is  heavy  with  sensuality,  although 
the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having 
auAerely  eschewed  libidinous  details  which 
might  serve  as  a  decoy  to  a  class  of  readers 
he  does  not  desire.  The  heroine  is  the  slave 
of  her  flesh,  to  whose  domination  she  seems 
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naturally  predefined,  and  her  degeneration 
is  rapid.  M.  Demany's  attitude  is  fridtly 
scientific;  be  is  not  concerned  with  causes 
and  he  obviously  has  no  other  intention  than 
to  record  in  impeccable  f  yle  the  development 
of  a  virus  which  he  has  isolated. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Luc  Durtain.  Fran\  et  Marjorie.  Paris. 

Flammarion.  1934.  12  francs. — A  hybrid 

book.  M.  Durtain  is  a  traveller,  artif ,  socioh 
ogif ,  and  he  would  fain  be  a  novelif  to  boot. 
He  proves  in  this  volume — the  fourth  of  a 
series  on  America — that  he  can  evoke,  in 
approved  modemif  ic  f  yle,  the  Grand  Canyon, 
a  Santa  Fe  artif  ic  colony  haunted  by  nof  algia 
for  the  old  Latin  Quarter,  Indian  reservations 
and  the  picfturesque  cuf  oms  of  the  Red  Men, 
Chicago  and  New  York.  His  vision  will  de- 
light  admirers  of  sur^realisme  and  at  times  hold 
readers  whose  eyesight  approaches  the  normal. 
He  can  catch  admirably  the  atmosphere  of  a 
newspaper  office  and  the  orgies  of  clandef  ine 
amusement  halls;  he  recalls  vividly  feverish 
moments  of  the  depression  and  incidents  of 
the  NRA  regime;  he  caricatures  entertain' 
ingly  a  bloated  king  of  induf  ry  who,  in  order 
to  f  rengthen  M.  Duruin's  theory  that  Amer' 
ica  is  turning  from  the  cult  of  the  Golden  Calf, 
obligingly  commits  suicide  when  he  is  spumed 
by  an  adventuress.  In  short,  M.  Durtain  is  a 
joumalif  with  pretentions  to  f  yle.  A  novelif 
he  is  not.  His  attempts  to  make  Frank  and 
Marjorie  convincing  are  a  dismal  feilure  and 
inch’ne  us  to  believe  that,  as  he  suggefs  in  his 
prefece,  the  continent  he  has  so  often  traversed 
is  only  “une  hallucination  de  I'Europe.”  The 
romance  then,  along  with  the  f  ylif  ic  phenom' 
ena  affef  ed  by  the  author,  endangers  the  value 
of  the  sociological  observation.  Or  is  it  the 
sociologif  who  wrecks  the  novel?  M.  Durtain 
shares  the  convidtion  of  many  foreign  observers 
— (one  more  item  to  charge  to  Prohibition!) — 
that  Puritanism  is  fill  dominant  in  American 
life  and  he  attempts  to  chart  melodramatically 
its  decline  in  Marjorie.  Now  Puritanism  is 
about  as  much  alive  in  the  United  States  of  our 
day  as  Jansenism  in  France. — Benj.  M.  Wood' 
bridge.  Reed  College . 

•  Charles  Eckert.  Jacques  Bonhomme.  Paris. 

^ition  de  la  Revue  des  Independants. 

1932.  12  francs. — Here  is  a  book  which,  ah 
though  the  vehicle  for  peace,  is  interef  ing  in 
its  own  right  as  a  f ory.  One  cannot  doubt 
that  the  author  was  at  the  front  in  the  World 
War  and  has  conceived  his  hatred  of  the 


brutality  and  hellish  inhumanity  of  war  at 
firf  hand.  The  economic  and  moral  disiti' 
tegration  due  to  the  cataclysm  of  1914,  the 
utter  folly  and  suicidal  mania  of  great  nations, 
the  martyrdom  of  the  common  people  on  both 
sides  to  enrich  the  makers  of  munitions  and 
international  bankers,  are  mercilessly  exposed. 
The  hero  tells  of  the  horrors  of  the  trenches, 
of  his  return  to  Paris  on  leave  only  to  find 
that,  driven  by  want  and  a  lowered  fandard 
due  to  the  war,  his  wife  has  proved  unfaithful 
to  him.  Nearly  maddened,  he  returns  to  the 
front,  and  though  his  repentant  wife  writes 
repeatedly  imploring  forgiveness,  it  is  granted 
only  on  the  intercession  of  a  comrade  who 
pleads  with  his  laf  breath  that  husband  and 
wife  be  reconciled.  The  husband  relents,  sends 
the  letter  of  forgiveness,  only  to  be  mortally 
wounded  and  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
next  day,  where  his  body  is  found  clasping  the 
hand  of  a  dead  German  who  has  fallen  at  his 
side.  The  author's  thesis  is  that  war  is  the 
greater  evil  in  the  world,  de^roying  at  once 
values  physical,  moral  and  intelledual.  It  will 
pass,  but  only  when  the  puppets  sacrificed  to 
this  Moloch  refuse  to  dance  to  the  strings  of 
their  manipulators. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni' 
versity  of  Kansas. 

•  Felix  Faure.  Le  Christ  dans  la  Grande 
Foret.  Paris.  Editions  “Je  Sers.”  1934.— 
Whatever  one's  opinion  may  be  as  to  the 
ultimate  effedts  of  missionary  activity  among 
savages,  the  changes  which  Chri^ian  teaching 
has  produced  in  the  way  of  living  of  many 
converts  and  partial  converts  con^itutes  an 
intensely  fascinating  subjedt  of  ^udy.  These 
sketches,  which  purport  to  deal  with  adtual 
incidents  only  slightly  novelized,  have  for 
their  scene  the  Great  ForeA  of  Gabun,  in 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  about  the  Ogowe 
River.  These  cannibals  and  polygamic,  vio' 
lent,  treacherous,  desperately  pewr  and  miser 
able,  accept  ChriAianity  now  and  then,  and 
the  ChriAians  over  the  entire  territory 
constitute  a  scattered  but  closely  knit  hi' 
temity,  the  New  Tribe,  whose  members 
abandon  the  eating  of  human  flesh.  Struggle 
bravely  with  the  perplexing  problems  which 
arise  when  a  welLmeaning  husband  and 
several  well'meaning  wives  attempt  to  re¬ 
organize  on  a  monogamous  foundation,  and 
with  the  even  more  difficult  problems  involved 
in  the  conquering  of  evil  passions  which  their 
new  Status  demands.  These  poor,  aspiring 
black  folk,  physically  at  least  more  comfortable 
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than  their  ance^ora  inasmuch  as  each  one,  prison,  awaiting  his  sentence,  which,  he  is 


apparently,  is  prudently  equipped  with  a  few 
yards  of  the  white  man’s  merciful  mosquito' 
bar,  are  pathetically  appealing  in  these  naive 
talcs,  which  might  have  been  less  winning  if  a 
more  pretentious  literary  art  had  been  brought 
to  bear  in  their  preparation. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Angelo  Gatti.  Ilia  et  Albert.  Traduit  de 
I’italien  par  Juliette  Bertrand.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1934.  18  francs. — General  Angelo 
Gatti  is  the  type  of  the  intellectual  Italian 
army  officer.  He  has  to  his  credit  several  im- 
portant  publications  pertaining  to  the  la^ 
war.  Now  he  has  tried  his  hand  at  a  novel 
and  he  has  succeded  equally  well.  The  novel 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  an  autobiographical 
work,  with  the  author  hidden  in  the  person 
of  Albert,  who  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
book.  Albert,  back  from  the  World  War,  has 
been  able  to  rebuild  his  physical  and  moral 
life  thanks  to  an  exquisite,  devoted  and  in' 
tuitive  person.  Ilia,  his  wife.  His  intellectual 
life,  however,  has  not  given  him  the  happiness 
and  rhythm  that  intuition  and  frith  have  lent 
to  Ilia.  When  the  te^  comes,  he  finds  that  all 
his  intellectual  apprcoach  to  life  does  not  help 
him  to  ^nd  the  death  of  Ilia.  So  he  resumes 
wearily  his  journey  on  the  barren  and  bleak 
desert  of  life,  debating  for  a  long  time  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  continue  or  put  an  end 
to  an  exigence  which  seems  meaningless  to 
him.  Finally  in  the  frith  that  Ilia  has  left  him 
as  a  heritage  and  in  his  spiritual  contacts  with 
her,  he  finds  ^rength  to  free  life  and  to  give 
again  a  meaning  to  his  exigence.  There  is 
something  new  or  at  leait  rare  in  the  fret  that 
an  Italian  novel  is  woven  around  the  love 
ftory  of  husband  and  wife.  The  chief  asset 
of  the  novel  is  a  vein  of  practical  philosophy 
which  runs  through  the  b(x>k  and  enriches 
its  love'motif. — D.  Vittorini.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

t  Maxime  Gorki.  Un  Evenement  Extraor' 
dinaire.  Suivi  de  Une  Anecdote,  Le  Fau' 
cheux,  Une  Heroine.  Traduit  du  Russe  par 
Michel  IXimesnil  de  Gramont.  Septieme  Edi' 
tion.  Paris.  Rieder.  1933.  la  francs. — ^These 
four  short  Dorics  by  Gorki  arc  all  of  a  late 
poit'rcvolutionary  period.  In  all  of  them  Gorki 
examines  the  psychology  of  individuals  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  Revolution  or  in  the 
Civil  War.  Le  Faucheux  is  the  mo^  significant, 
because  it  attacks  a  very  difficult  topic.  The 
ftory  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary  conducted 
in  the  death'house:  the  main  character  is  in 


convinced,  will  be  death;  he  is  ordered  to 
write  his  diary,  but  is  writing  it  with  the  view 
of  dcAroying  it  before  he  is  executed,  so  that 
he  is  perfectly  sincere  and  engages  in  this 
pa^ime  mainly  to  enable  himself  to  see  clear 
into  his  own  paA.  The  significance  of  the  ^ory 
lies  in  the  fret  that  this  prisoner  is  a  traitor 
to  the  Bolshevik  Party,  a  man  who  pretended 
to  be  a  Revolutionary,  but  acted  as  spy  for 
the  police  of  the  Tzar.  Yet,  in  this  diary  which 
is  a  sincere  and  candid  confession,  the  man 
does  not  appear  altogether  as  a  scoundrel — 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances,  there  are 
que^ions  as  to  moral  issues,  there  are  doubts 
concerning  the  simple  philosophy  that  heroism 
is  all  on  the  side  of  the  revolutioni^s  and  that 
all  gendarmes,  police,  and  officers  were  beaSts 
and  scoundrels.  There  is  remarkable  subtlety 
in  the  analysis,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the 
human  charaefter  Stands  out  vividly  and  truth' 
fully.  This  subtle  portrayal  of  human  con' 
sciousness  and  the  artistic  form  in  which  the 
portrayal  is  ca^  are  common  to  all  four  short 
Stories. 

The  translation  is  too  smcx>thly  French,  ah 
mo^  obliterating  all  typically  Russian  color' 
fulness  and  making  it  (difficult  to  see  the  Rus' 
sian  background  and  the  Russian  charaefters. — 
Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Lion  Gregoire.  La  Danse  de  Salome.  Bru' 
xelles.  Les  l^itions  de  Belgique.  1934. — 

M.  Gregoire ’s  purpose  is  to  portray  manners 
and  ideas  of  the  ancient  world,  especially  in 
Palestine,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  succeeded  a(imirably. .  The  fieftion, 
slight  but  rapid  and  dramatic,  is  used  skillfully 
to  evoke  scenes  so  vivid  that  we  are  tempted 
now  and  again  to  seek  parallels  in  our  own 
troubled  civilization.  The  author  has  carefully 
avoided  any  direcit  sugge^ion  of  this  kind, 
yet  for  the  reader  it  is  all  but  inescapable.  It 
is  the  impression  which  arises  when  the 
eternal  human,  rather  than  mere  l(xal  color 
for  its  own  sake,  is  seized  upon  in  paSt  ages. 
The  banquet  of  Herod  and  the  dance  of  Salcp 
me  are  paragons  of  voluptuous  painting.  The 
Ayle  throughout  is  perfecftly  a(iapted  to  the 
matter,  varying  from  studied  simplicity  to  the 
passionate  music  of  the  Song  of  Songs.  The 
book  is  one  to  be  reckoned  with. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbhdgc.  Reed  College. 

•  ^mile  Henriot.  Le  Pmitent  de  Psalmodi. 
Paris.  Plon.  1933.  13.50  francs. — M. 

Henriot 's  preface  declares  that  he  knew  very 
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little  of  the  hi^ry  and  literature  of  mediaeval 
Provence  and  Languedoc  till  a  friend  pointed 
out  the  ruins  of  an  old  Carmargue  mona^ery 
a  year  or  two  ago  and  suggeAed  that  he  write 
a  novel  about  it.  If  this  is  literally  true,  his 
ability  to  become  saturated  with  a  region  and 
an  epoch  is  marvelous;  for  this  droll  but  not 
unkind  ^ry  of  an  ignorant  Languedoc  noble 
of  the  era  of  Saint  Louis  who  suddenly  ex' 
perienced  a  lurid  mediaeval  repentance  for  hLs 
boi^erous  mediaeval  sins,  who  entered  the 
mona^ery  of  Psalmodi,  so  called  for  its 
perpetual  chanting,  a  never-dying  sacred  6re 
of  sound,  who  followed  his  pious  King  to 
Damietta  and  Pale^ine,  and  after  the  mo^ 
a^onishing  experiences  which  always  stopped 
juA  short  of  the  coveted  martyrdom  that 
would  have  furnished  him  an  authentic  admis¬ 
sion  ticket  to  Paradise,  returned  dismally  to 
his  chanting  and  his  flagellations — “tu  as 
passe  ta  vie  pour  (la)  gloire  (de  Dieu)  a  desirer 
ce  que  finalement  tu  n'as  pas  eu :  et  c’eA  bien 
cela  le  martyre" — this  grotesque  tale  has 
caught  the  very  intimate  aroma  of  Aigues- 
mortes  and  the  Crusades.  If  one  is  tempted  to 
suspedt  that  M.  Henriot  is  poking  fiin  at  the 
crude  faith  of  the  thirteenth  century  Church, 
one  has  only  to  remember  that  the  fate  of 
the  elegant  Saracen  emir  Bibars  Bondocdar, 
for  all  his  subtlety,  his  suavity,  his  magnanim¬ 
ity,  is  fer  sadder  than  that  of  the  poor  cracked 
knight  Sans-Nom  for  exadlly  the  reason  that 
he  lacks  a  compelling  faith  and  a  purpose. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Rene  Jouglet.  Le  Jardinier  d’Argcnteuil. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  12  francs. — In  the 

person  of  Tulipe,  a  counterfeiter  with  no  mys¬ 
tery  surrounding  him,  content  to  engrave  and 
circulate  only  sufficient  ten-franc  notes  to 
maintain  the  peaceful  exigence  of  a  modeA 
rentier,  and  a  twentieth  century  embodiment 
of  the  philosophic  pronouncement  with  which 
Voltaire  closed  Candide,  M.  Jouglet  has 
created  a  charadter  original  in  fidtion.  The  plot 
is  too  loosely  contrived  to  create  and  su^in 
suspense,  but  compensation  for  this  lack  may 
be  found  in  Tulipe’s  philosophy  of  simplicity 
which  keeps  his  ambitions  in  check,  his 
temptations  at  bay,  and  assures  the  security 
and  peace  which  he  values  above  all  else. — 
Laurence  Skinner.  Miami  University. 

•  Celine  Lhotte.  Des  f>auvres  parmi  nous. 

Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1934.  12  francs. — 

Sugge^ive  of  Zangwill’s  sketches  of  the  New 
York  ghetto.  Mile  Lhotte’s  impressive  volume 
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chronicles  some  of  her  experiences  and  obscrvj 
tions  as  an  “infirmiere-visitcuse”  in  the  slua 
di^tridl  of  Paris.  These  short  sociological  essayi 
refledt  a  sincerity  of  purpose  and  an  undo 
Ending  of  the  conditions  they  treat,  whid 
give  them  a  certain  appeal.  Here  we  see  tlx 
work  of  organized  charity  through  the  eye 
of  its  very  able  representatives.  In  a  f^ 
moving,  rurrative  ^yle,  bordering  on  tlx 
sentimental,  the  author  introduces  us  to  “fel 
len  children,”  ”lo^”  girls,  drunken  mothcrj 
brutal  fathers — all  the  dreariness  inevitabk 
in  a  big  city  slum. — Rebecca  Ann  Davis.  Nor 
man,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Martet.  Monseigneur  Paris.  Albii 
Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — This  make 
the  eighth  novel  by  Clemenceau's  forma 
secretary,  who  has  also  given  us  several  worki 
on  the  Tiger.  M.  Martet  is  a  journali^  bj 
profession,  but  as  a  writer  of  romances,  lx 
won  the  praise  of  Raymond  Escholier  for  hi 
Le  Colonel  Durand;  and  Leon  Daudet,  Andri 
Therive,  and  Fortunat  Strowski  are  amonf 
others  who  have  given  him  encomiums. 

Monseigneur  is  an  amusing  tale,  having  tc 
do  with  one  Louis  Mennechain,  a  locksmid 
whose  family  for  generations  has  lived  withir 
the  shadow  of  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire,  anc 
who  is  a  perfedl  replica,  physically  anc 
morally,  of  Louis  XVI.  An  old  history  pro 
fessor,  whose  acquaintance  Louis  has  made  it 
a  night-sch(X)l,  and  who  is  bent  upon  gettinj 
a  little  money  from  rich  royali^s,  forges  j 
complete  and  convincing  set  of  documenti 
e^blishing  the  “fedl”  that  the  locksmid 
(Louis  XVI,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  one  bj 
avocation)  is  heir  to  the  “throne  of  France.' 
Mennechain  proves  to  be  in  every  way  at 
admirable  Louis,  being  possessed  among  otba 
things  of  that  sovereign’s  single-minded  devo 
tion  to  duty.  When  the  hi^orian-forger  at 
tempts  to  shake  him  down,  and  in  order  tc 
do  so,  reveals  the  fraud  of  which  Mennechaii 
has  been  the  unwitting  tool,  the  latta 
promptly  disavows  the  whole  scheme — some 
thing  which  the  professor,  knowing  his  mat 
and  his  Louis  XVI,  might  have  counted  on- 
and  with  a  bovine  tranquillity  that  is  quite 
charaefteri^ic  of  Marie  Antoinette's  husband, 
goes  back  to  his  Icxksmith’s  bench,  only  to 
discover  shortly  after,  when  he  is  humdrumly 
married  to  his  employer's  daughter,  that  he 
is  probably  the  real  “Dauphin”  after  all! 

The  book  is  hardly  literature,  but  it 
affords  a  pleasant  evening’s  reading.  The 
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or  Devil’s  Rock,  off  the  coa^  of  Brittany,  and 
the  strange  fates  of  its  successive  keepers. 
The  treatment  is  retrained  yet  intensely 
dramatic,  vHth  an  evocation  of  the  terrors  that 
lie  about  man's  helplessness  again^  the  sea 
which  is  sugge^ive  of  Conrad.  The  episodes 
in  which  madness,  murder  and  sexual  aberra' 
tions  take  their  toll  of  the  men  isolated  in  the 
lighthouse  are  separate,  yet  running  through 
them  all  is  the  same  note  of  fatality.  It  is  a 
novel  which  will  bear  rereading. — T.  D. 

•  Andre  Rouveyre.  Singulier.  Paris.  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  1933. — This  book  tells 

indiredtly  the  ^ory  of  a  man  and  woman,  the 
latter  twenty  years  younger  than  the  former, 
who  take  re^ge,  after  experience  of  the  viols' 
situdes  of  life,  in  a  safe  and  remote  retreat. 
No  names  are  mentioned  anywhere.  The 
fadts  are  to  be  gleaned  here  and  there  from  the 
account  of  the  man's  thoughts  and  feelings — 
which  fills  the  book  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  title  is  explained  in  the  short  introduction 
as  deriving  from  the  singularity  of  the  cit' 
cum^nces. 

The  book  is  difficult  to  read,  the  sentences 
being  usually  long  and  the  phrasing  often 
Grange.  It  is  more  intere^ing  on  second  read' 
ing  than  on  fir^. — Agnes  R.  Riddell.  Wheaton 
College,  Norton,  Massachusetts. 

•  Bernard  Rojr.  Fanny  ou  I'Esprit  du  Large. 
Paris.  Les  Ecrivains  associ^.  1933.  11 

francs. — Three  ftories,  dated  respectively 
1783,  1790  and  1793,  and  held  together  by 
an  almo^  imperceptible  thread,  make  up  what 
M.  Roy  chooses  to  call  a  novel.  Actually,  the 
^ries  represent  three  excursions  into  the 
subconscious  based  upon  the  general  theme 
of  the  sub-title.  M.  Alphonse  de  Chateau- 
briant,  in  a  laudatory  foreword,  characterizes 
the  ^yle  as  “creole”  and  sugge^s  that  it 
recalls  the  grace  of  the  Polynesian  girls  of  a 
Gauguin  canvas.The  author  has  dedicated  his 
slender  volume  to  Francis  Jammes. — Lau¬ 
rence  Skinner.  Miami  University. 

•  Edith  Thomas.  L'Homme  Criminel.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Gallimard.  1934. — ^A  timid  little  man  with 
the  very  appropriate  name  of  Jean  Petit  is 
huissier  in  a  small  Paris  bank.  One  day  he 
draws  from  a  library  a  book  on  criminology. 
It  contains  a  description  of  the  criminal  type 
which  makes  a  profound  impression  on  his 
mind.  The  typical  criminal,  it  seems,  is  easily 
recognized.  He  is  a  small  man  with  a  protruding 
jaw,  ears  like  cabbage-leaves,  arms  abnormally 
long  like  those  of  a  monkey.  As  Petit  Judies 


himself  he  perceives  that  he  conforms  po 
feClly  to  these  specifications.  As  time  goes  a 
he  becomes  more  and  more  convinced  that  iti 
his  manife^  d&^tiny  to  commit  a  crime.  H 
secures  a  revolver,  and  all  signs  point  to  tb 
assassination  of  his  employer.  But  in^ead,  oq 
fine  day  he  slips  into  the  Seine  and  is  drowned 
The  ^ory  is  smoothly  told  and  may  havi 
some  merit  as  psychological  analysis.— Her 
bert  M.  Clarke.  Syracuse,  New  York. 

•  Ege  Tilms.  Hodomur.  L'Homme  de  Tin 
fini.  Paris.  La  Revue  Mondiale.  1934.- 

In  1910  Georges  Eekhoud  wrote  on  a  compoti 
tion  of  one  of  his  pupils :  “Vous  serez  un  nou 
veau  Wells!”  The  pupil  is  doing  his  be*  ti 
juAify  the  prophecy.  This  volume  partake 
of  the  detedtive  ^tory ,  of  the  conte  philosophiqut 
of  the  agronomical  romance, — and  of  tb 
colored  Sunday  supplement.  A  man  is  kid 
napped  and  transported  in  an  aerial  torped 
to  the  planet  C^pella  where,  with  othc 
ravished  mortals,  he  serves  as  an  objed  0 
experiment  to  a  super-race.  Red;ored  to  tb 
earth  he  adts  as  a  sort  of  consul  for  his  capt(» 
and  his  manoeuvres  intere^  the  intemationa 
police.  His  voyage  across  the  ^ratosphere  i 
vividly  narrated.  What  he  could  observe  0 
the  manne''s  of  Capella  sugge^s  to  humanit] 
that  it  has  far  to  go  before  it  can  claim  to  b 
the  crown  and  roof  of  things,  yet  few  of  us  wil 
care  to  emigrate  up  there  In  fadt  the  bool 
sends  shivers  down  your  back  during  a  thun 
der^rm,  for  Hodomur  lands  on  the  earth  ac 
companied  by  such  convulsions  of  nature. - 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Jacqueline  Vincent.  Rosie  Grande  Soewt 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1933.  ( 

francs. — The  author  endeavors  to  indodtrinati 
her  readers  with  those  virtues  which  rao 
experience  has  found  to  be  necessary  for  tb 
happiness  and  success  of  the  individual  anc 
fiimily  and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  Tb 
principal  problem  presented  is  the  psycho 
logical  one  of  suffering,  for  Rosie’s  father 
arti^e  peintre,  has  lo^  his  eyesight  in  ai 
automobile  accident.  It  is  due  to  Rosk'i 
behavior  within  the  family  after  the  cata* 
trophe  that  its  members  are  able  to  take  u[ 
successfully  the  broken  threads  of  their  pail 
existence  and  the  fother  to  find  him^lf  anc 
build  a  new  philosophy  of  life.  The  ^ory  a 
told  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  intere^ing  fb 
both  young  and  mature  people.  This  bool 
would  make  excellent  material  for  a  higl 
school  French  class  for  it  presents  the  Frcnd 
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fjinily  in  its  real  setting,  using  the  everyday 
language  which  is  current  in  such  a  group. — 
fiirl  T.  Johnston.  Oklahoma  City. 

f  Marcelle  Vioux.  L' Amour  Sauveur.  Pa' 
ris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  12  francs. — A  novel 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  A  perfedt,  indeed 
completely  Bawless  heroine  Ofrom  the  1880 
feuilleton  novel  standpoint)  inflidts  her  salva' 


tion  successfully  and  in  a  sugar'coated  manner, 
on  various  and  sundry  “horrid  men.”  A  re' 
issue  of  most  of  the  chapters  in  pamphlet 
form  should  aid  the  Salvation  Army  consider' 
ably  and  incidentally  would  also  further  the 
cause  of  the  Prohibition  Party. 

As  a  novel — sweet'Cakes  with  molasses. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 
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%  Meyers  l^leines  Lexi}{on.  Neunte  ganzlich  4000  as  againSt  the  previous  2500 — and  maps. 


ncu  bearbeitete  Auflage  in  drei  Banden. 
Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  InStitut.  I933'i934. 
3  Volumes,  2524  pp.  10  marks  per  volume. — 
The  Bibliographisches  InStitut  specializes  in 
reference  works  which  are  marvels  of  com' 
paeJness,  conciseness  and  cheapness.  Previous' 
ly  to  the  world  war  it  had  issued  Meyers 
l^Iemes  Lexicon  in  eight  volumes  (seventh 
edition).  In  i93i'i932  appeared  the  eighth 
edition  in  three,  with  a  total  of  1183  pages, 
and  at  the  same  price  as  the  present  edition. 
The  new  edition  then  has  something  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  pages  of  the  preced' 
ing  one.  Not  all  of  this  increase  however, 
means  increase  in  adtual  material  included;  a 
part  of  it  indicates  merely  extended  bulk, 
for  the  new  edition  is  in  Gothic  type,  of  a 
considerably  larger  size  than  the  old.  A 
aolidly  printed  page  in  the  former  edition 
carried  something  like  1440  words;  a  similar 
page  in  the  present  edition  about  1120  words. 
In  acftual  material  included,  then,  the  new 
edition  is  perhaps  larger  than  the  old  by 
two'thirds. 

A  large  part  of  this  increase  is  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  number  of  illuArations — 


tables  and  plans - 270  as  again^  200.  As  in 

the  previous  edition  portraits  are  often  placed 
with  the  sedtion  discussing  the  matter  for 
which  the  subjedt  is  famous  rather  than  with 
his  biography;  thus  Friedrich  LiA  under 
}{ationaldl{onomie  in^ead  of  under  his  name; 
Paul  Gerhardi  under  Kirchenmusil{. 

But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  swollen 
size  is  due  to  a  shifting  of  emphasis,  especially 
in  matters  of  public  import.  While  in  the  case 
of  a  relatively  ^ble  field  such  as  art,  literature, 
geography,  culture,  sport,  and  the  like,  the 
space  devoted  to  important  subjedt'heads  and 
the  number  of  sub'heads  discussed  remains 
approximately  the  same,  when  we  come  to 
public  que^ions  (on  which  all  recent  editions 
of  the  Meyer  have  laid  particular  ^ress)  we 
find  that  such  a  subjedt  as  T^ationalsozialismus 
occupies  perhaps  ten  times  the  space  previous' 
ly  devoted  to  it;  Hitler  is  discussed  on  a  whole 
page  whereas  he  formerly  occupied  the  mere^ 
fradtion  of  one.  On  the  other  hand  some  suly 
jedts  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  taboo 
in  Germany  are  discussed  with  no  more 
evident  embarrassment  than  formerly.  While 
it  is  true  that  Albert  EinAein's  portrait  has 
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disappeared,  yet  the  space  given  to  the  dis' 
cussion  of  Relativitdt  and  EinSlein  is  approxi' 
mately  the  same,  except  for  the  that  the 
inventor  of  relativity  is  no  longer  a  Berlin 
professor.  And  again  Heinrich  Heine  accounts 
for  slightly  more  space  than  formerly. 

On  the  whole  the  new  edition  upholds  the 
reputation  that  Meyers  Lexif^a  have  hone^ly 
earned  for  a  hundred  years.  Its  attractiveness, 
g(x>d  judgment,  authoritativeness,  and  cheap' 
ness  combine  to  make  it  the  poor  man's  en' 
cyclopedia  par  excellence. — H.  K.  B. 

•  A.  FanJchauser.  Magie.  Zurich.  Orell 
Fiissli.  1933. — The  a^rological  hypoth' 

esis  of  the  book  maintains  that  the  world 
and  the  soul  of  man  are  made  of  the  same 
^uf,  which  is  psychical  in  reality  and  physical 
in  appearance.  Aerology  is  a  cosmic  psy' 
(diology,  a  ^udy  of  the  con^llation  of  cosmic 
forces,  for  which  the  “ftars”  are  only  one 
element  besides  many  others.  It  is  this  expan' 
sion  of  a^rological  thinking  to  include  also 
physical  and  chemical  “con^llations"  that  is 
called  magic. 

There  are  many  ^rong,  poetic  intuitions  and 
possibilities  in  the  book.  Its  main  force,  how' 
ever,  lies  in  its  acid  criticism  of  hi^ry  and  of 
our  time,  which  can  be  had  without  aerology 
and  magic  juft  as  well  or  better;  this  philoso' 
phy  and  criticism  is  cluttered  up  with  a  num' 
ber  of  fentaftic,  uncritical,  unprovable  as' 
sumptions  and  contentions,  which  make  it  a 
lamentable  example  of  the  obscurantiftic  con' 
fusion  as  well  as  arrogance  of  many  antira' 
tional  tendencies  of  our  time. — GuSlav  Muel' 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hans  Reck.  Oldoway,  die  Schlucht  des 
Urmenschen.  Leipzig.  F.  A.  Brockhaus. 

1933.  8.70  and  10.50  marks. — A  popular  ac' 
count  of  two  significant  archaeological  expedi' 
tions  in  eaft  central  Africa.  Oldoway  lies 
about  100  miles  south  of  the  equator  and  about 
the  same  diftance  eaft  of  Lake  Vidtoria.  The 
firft  of  these  expeditions,  in  1913,  discovered 
numerous  artifacts  dating  back  to  the  Chel' 
lean  period  and  even  earh'er  and  found  a 
human  skeleton  in  the  same  ftratum  and 
apparently  of  the  same  period  as  the  ftone 
implements.  However  the  excellent  ftate  of 
preservation  and  the  shape  of  the  skull  con' 
ttadifted  its  apparent  300,000  years  of  age, 
though  there  was  no  evidence  of  intrusive 
burial. 

The  war  intervened  and  discussion  con' 
ceming  the  find  ceased  for  many  years.  In  1931 
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a  British  expedition  under  I.eakey,  who  had 
done  considerable  work  farther  eaft  in  Africa, 
invited  Beck  to  accompany  them  and  spend 
another  season  in  Oldoway  to  try  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  queftions  raised  by  the  firft  expe 
dition.  Many  additional  finds  were  madt 
though  no  more  skeletons  were  located.  Along 
with  artifadts  of  very  early  age  were  found 
elephant  tusks  iO'i3  feet  in  length,  bones  of 
three'toed  horses,  of  a  dinotherium  thought 
to  have  been  extincft  millions  of  years  before, 
all  associated  with  bones  of  antelopie  and  hip 
pos  of  very  modem  form. 

Oldoway  valley  was  the  outlet  for  a  former 
sea,  now  long  since  dry,  and  was  evidently 
inhabited  for  scores  of  thousands  of  years. 
This  whole  country  has  been  drying  up  since 
early  glacial  times  and  is  ftill  in  process 
becoming  a  complete  desert.  Few  if  any  of  the 
earh'er  queftions  were  answered,  and  many 
more  were  raised  for  future  exp^editions  to 
work  out.  The  lurrative  reads  hke  a  voyage 
of  discovery  and  holds  the  reader's  interet 
from  the  firft  page  to  the  laft.  Many  excellent 
pidtures  and  sketches  help  to  maintain  this 
intereft  — F.  G.  Tappan.  University  of  Okla* 
homa. 

•  A.  C.  V.  Breycha'Vauthier.  Das  Arbeits- 
material  des  Vdll(erbundes.  Puhrer  durdi 
seine  Verojfentlkrhungen.  Vorwort  von  Dr.  T. 
P.  Sevensma.  Berlin.  Carl  Heymanns.  1934. 
3  marks. — The  number  of  publications  of  dte 
League  of  Nations  is  today  extraordinarily 
great,  and  manifold  the  topics  they  treat  A 
proof  of  this  is  this  work.  The  author,  law 
librarian  of  the  League  of  Nations,  proves 
his  complete  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
the  L.  of  N.  and  of  all  its  pubh'cations.  The 
bibliography,  well  ordered  and  classified,  cod' 
tains  supplementary  descriptions  and  explana' 
, tions  that  increase  its  value  considerably.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  description  of  the  organia' 
tion,  services  and  publications  of  the  Library 
of  the  L.  of  N.,  and  its  very  able  direftor.  Dr. 
T.  P.  Sevensma,  has  written  an  excellent  in' 
trodudtion  to  Dr.  Breycha'Vauthier^  work. 

This  bibliography  is  an  annotated  key  to 
all  the  publications  of  the  L.  of  N.,  not  only 
those  concerning  politics  and  treaties,  but  alio 
such  diverse  subjedts  as  finance,  transports' 
tion,  aeronautics,  social  works  of  charity 
orgam'zations,  law,  hygiene,  Dodtor’s  thcsei, 
slavery,  refugees,  international  bureaus  and 
intelledtual  cooperation. 

The  work  of  the  L.  of  N.,  as  this  book 
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proves  clearly,  will  rise  above  the  criticism 
of  its  detractors  on  account  of  its  altrui^ic 
and  international  spirit  of  co()peration  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity. — H.  Sens.  Madrid. 

•  Eugen  Diesel.  Vom  Verhdngnis  der 
Vdll^er.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1934.  3.90 
marks. — This  is  one  of  the  wise*  Judies  of 
political  and  social  que^ions.  The  fir^  part 
takes  up  the  complex  and  different  and  slow 
process  whereby  nations  and  ^tes  gradually 
emerge.  Racial  elements,  language,  soil,  land' 
sape,  climate,  inventions,  practical  culture 
and  the  political  form,  hi^ory  as  action  and 
passion  and  tentative  process,  all  are  necessary 
elements  in  the  becoming  of  a  nation.  The 
second  part  ^rts  from  die  nation  as  we  at 
present  know  nations,  and  analyzes  the 
psychological  kernel,  the  many  intimate  and 
living  actions  and  reactions,  from  the  love  of 
peculiar,  small  things  that  mark  one  national 
sphere  from  another,  up  to  the  more  cultural 
reminiscences  and  wishes  and  urges  that  find 
expression  in  national  symbols.  The  third 
book  shows  how,  out  of  all  those  complex 
conditions  the  tragic  ^te  of  tensions,  mis' 
underftandings,  mutual  brickbats,  hUe  fron' 
tiers,  resentments,  anxieties  and  threats  fol' 
low.  The  fourth  part  pictures  the  enormous 
difficulties  which  political  wisdom  and  good' 
will  encounter  in  the  tough  and  real  mediocri' 
ty  of  life  in  general  and  of  political  and  diplo' 
matic  machinery  in  particular.  All  this  forms 
the  “Verhangnis,"  a  tragic  concatenation  and 
coercion,  in  which  all  European  nations  fret. 
The  author  sees  some  hope  in  the  course  of 
techiucal  developments,  which  build  up  a 
lupematioiul  net  of  relations  and  an  inter' 
utional  Ayle  of  life.  He  hopes  that  the 
development  of  war'technique  will  lead  war 
od  shsurdum,  since  the  de^ruCtive  machinery 
gets  more  and  more  out  of  proportion  with 
any  possible  gain.  The  greater  lack  or  gap  in 
the  book  I  see  in  the  absence  of  any  concrete, 
political  sugge^ion  as  to  how  all  those  absurd 
frontiers  with  overlapping  nationalities,  Ian' 
guages  and  ^te'claims  could  be  freed  from 
poison  and  united. — Guflav  Mueller.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Otto  Chri^ian  Fischer.  J^ationale  Welt' 
wirtschaft? — Wilfrid  Bade.  Kulturpoly 
tixlie  Aufgaben  der  deutschen  Presse. — Eugen 
Fischer.  Der  vdll^he  Stoat,  biologisch  gesehen. 
—Karl  Lohmann.  Hitlers  Staatsauffassung. — 
Heinrich  Herrfahrdt.  Werden  und  Geilalt  des 
Dntten  Reichs.  —  Alfred  Muller '  Armack. 


Staatsidee  und  Wirtschaftsordnung  rm  neuen 
Reich. — Hellmuth  Langenbucher.  Vollfhafte 
Dichtung  der  Zeit. — Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinn' 
haupt.  1933.  1  to  3  marks. — All  of  this  comes 
under  the  egis  of  the  “Fiihrer.’*  Every  item  is 
an  elaboration  of  ideas  found  in  Mein  Kampf. 
There  Hitler  expresses  the  conviction  that 
propaganda  is  for  the  masses;  that  **die  Wis' 
senschaft'*  will  take  care  of  winning  over  the 
intellectuals.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  "*die 
Wissenschaft"  has  cx>me  admirably  to  the 
support  of  Hitler.  We  foreigners  mu^  call 
this  literature  propaganda,  although  it  is  not 
defined  for  mass  consumption.  It  is  supposed 
to  inspire  those  who  are  active  in  different 
positions  of  leadership.  The  fact  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  foreign  propaganda  makes  it  all 
the  more  valuable  to  Audents  of  Nazism 
abroad.  There  is,  of  course,  everywhere  the 
fundamental  idea — or  shall  we  say,  the  fun' 
damental  myth? — of  “das  Volk,”  which  is  to 
be  experienced  deeply  and  in  its  German 
uniqueness.  Here  is  Nazi  idealism,  here  is 
material  which  does  not  get  out'of'date  as 
quickly  as  the  numerous  reccffds  of  events  in 
the  Third  Reich.  Nationality  is  ethnic,  we  are 
told,  blocxi  and  soil  are  the  ^te's  reasons  for 
a  gigantic  attempt  to  mobilize  the  nation's 
entire  life. 

A  halt  is  called  to  certain  extremis  tenden' 
cies.  Thus  Otto  Chri^n  Fischer  recognizes 
that  Germany  is  not  ready  for  a  policy  of 
economic  self'sufficdency.  Wilfrid  Bade  dis' 
approves  of  noisy  propaganda  in  the  newspa' 
pers  involving  Storm  Troops,  the  Third  Reiedx, 
and  National  Socialism.  People  can  learn  about 
the  real  Germany  and  the  ideals  of  the  new 
regime  without  mention  of  any  of  these.  He  ad' 
vexates  nothing  more  than  that  Germans 
know  about  the  regional  and  cultural  richness 
of  their  own  country  and  draw  upon  other 
lands  only  in  the  intere^  of  German  culture. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  a  brcndly  humanize 
ideal.  The  learned  university  rec^r,  Eugen 
Fisedrer,  champions  the  biological  materialism 
and  the  racial  mythology  of  the  Nazis.  He 
speaks  of  Aryan  and  Jewish  racial  elements, 
of  people  hearing  the  "voice  of  the  blood,”  and 
other  things  which  anthropolqgiAs  at  leaA 
que^ion.  Hitlers  Staatsauffassung  is  thorough 
enough,  expositorily  speaking,  but  it  omits  and 
abbreviates  quotations  and  comments  which 
would  not  find  ffiivor  with  many  millions  of 
Germans.  More  scholarly  are  the  monographs 
of  Henfxhrdt  and  Muller'Armack  which 
concern  themselves  theoretically  and  prac' 
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tically  with  the  acftivi^ic,  non-parliamentary, 
totalitarian  ^te.  And  though  we  do  not 
recognize  the  ethnic  claims  Nazis  are  making 
for  literature  we  concede  that  Langenbucher's 
survey  is  not  without  merit.  It  is  but  fair  to 
note  that  no  obtrusive  Anti'Semitism  char' 
adterizes  any  of  these  monographs.  The  book' 
lets  arc  all  paper'bound. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Platon.  Der  Stoat.  Deutsch  von  Augu^ 
Homcffer.  Eingeleitet  von  Kurt  HUdc' 

brand.  Leipzig.  Kroner.  1933.  3.75  marks. — A 
new  German  edition  of  Plato’s  Politeia  ordinar' 
ily  would  only  need  a  checking  of  its  transla' 
tion,  which  is  here  as  good  as  any  of  the  older 
ones.  In  this  case,  however,  we  have  an  inter' 
e^ing  Nazi  introduction  claiming  Hitler  as 
Plato’s  philosopher'king.  If  this  claim  would 
confine  itself  to  certain  broad  similarities  be' 
tween  the  Platonic  ariAocracy,  (the  leading  of 
the  beA),  his  hierarchy  of  functions  and  his  idea 
of  the  ^te  as  organism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
certain  tenets  of  National  Socialism  on  the 
other,  there  might  be  a  good  case.  But  for 
Plato  the  principle  is  reason  and  the  objective 
“works  of  the  soul,’’  for  Hitler  the  principle 
is  the  “race”  and  the  propagandi^ic  birring 
of  emotions.  To  Hitlerite  Plato,  therefore,  the 
editor  has  recourse  not  to  the  principles  of  the 
Politeia,  but  to  some  obscure  passages  in  the 
obscure  and  spurious  Menexenos.  Plato  has 
{idiculed  such  etude  notions  in  many  prom' 
inent  places  in  his  main  dialogues.— Guilav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Walther  Rode.  Deutschland  i£t  Caliban. 
Zurich.  Europa  Verlag.  1934.  3.50  and 

5  Swiss  francs. — A  sharp  antj'Hitler  pam' 
phlet  written  by  a  femous  Viennese  lawyer. 
As  a  pamphlet  it  uses  the  propagandi^ 
methods  of  its  enemy:  repetition,  vitupera' 
tion,  vilification  ad  libitum.  The  thesis:  this 
“revolution”  is  not  a  revolution,  but  a  suc' 
cessful  coup  of  a  praetorian  guard  of  capital' 
ism,  getting  all  the  fat  jobs  and  places,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people,  who  are  benumbed  by 
a  delirious  and  mad  propaganda  of  fuzzy 
“ideas.”  The  words  “criminal”  and  “insane” 
are  the  words  mo^  often  used,  alternating 
with  “sadi^ic”  and  “feeble-minded.” — Guftav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Wilhelm  Scheuermann.  Woher  \ommt 
das  Hal{enh;reuz?  Berlin.  Rowohlt.1933. — 

This  httle  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  con' 
^ntly  growing  Nazi  mythology.  .  .  .  Science 
may  be  unable  to  explain  things  but  they  need 


not  therefore  remain  unexplained!  There  is 
also  the  racio'my^tical  procedure,  a  “rein 
intuitive  Forschung.  .  .  .  Alle  die  Dinge,  die 
aus  unserem  Blutsbewusztsein  entsprossen 
sind,  mussen,  wenn  wir  uns  mit  der  notigen 
Andacht  in  sie  versenken,  wieder  zu  unserem 
Blute  sprechen.  Wir  mussen  in  kindlichcr 
Ehrfiircht  und  Fronmiigkeit  darauf  lauschen, 
was  sie  uns  verkiinden.”  (!)  This  my^ical 
likening  reveals  that  the  Swa^ika  is  the 
“Rune  Werdandi,”  the  rune  of  eternal  becom¬ 
ing.  Primitive  man  discovered  it  in  connetiion 
wich  the  production  of  fire,  a  sacred  rite.  W« 
raunen  die  Runen?  Well,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Swastika  was  to  the  ancient  Teutais 
a  symbol  of  certain  victory  “und  der  hohen 
sitUichen  Verpflichtung.”  T^aturlich  werden 
die  Gelehrten  gehorig  abgel{anzelt! — W.  A.  W. 

•  Hans  Zbinden  .Technil{  und  GeiSlesl^ultur. 

Munchen.  R.  Oldenbourg.  1933.  3.40 
marks. — JuSt  as  modem  youth  Stands  bewild¬ 
ered  trying  to  harmonize  modem  education 
with  the  beliefs  of  childhood,  so  civilization  in 
accepting  the  discoveries  of  modem  science- 
physics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  bio¬ 
logy,  history — finds  it  impossible  to  harmonizt 
ewentieth  century  science  with  the  religious 
beliefs,  ideals,  goals  and  social  objectives  oi 
the  dark  ages.  The  only  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  in  assimilating  all  of  these  discoveries  to¬ 
gether  with  their  inevitable  consequences  and 
building  upon  these  a  new  society,  new 
reh'gious  ideals  and  goals,  and  a  new  spiritual 
faith. 

In  the  pa^  the  Struggle  has  been  to  secure 
food,  shelter,  and  preservation  of  life.  For  the 
next  few  years  the  war  will  be  againSt  sick¬ 
ness,  disease,  selfishness,  poverty  and  variout 
social  crimes.  When  these  goals  have  beet 
reached,  then  science  and  the  spiritual  leaden 
of  the  day  will  seriously  undertake  th« 
development  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  side 
of  mankind.  Research  scientists  will  be  work¬ 
ing  in  various  fields  of  art,  education,  develq)- 
ment  of  personality,  and  social  relationship! 
and  religious  aspirations.  In  order  to  bring 
this  about  all  the  forces  of  mankind  mu^  join 
hands.  Scientific  research  will  be  guided  by  a 
rejuvenated  art,  by  a  new  belief  in  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  human  soul,  and  in  the  future  oi 
humanity.  All  the  sciences  together  will  help 
lay  the  ground  work  upon  which  a  glorioui 
new  life  may  reSt  secure  and  forever  lift  iti 
towers  toward  the  heavens. 

The  author  was  greatly  inspired  by  R.  M. 
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Holzapfcl,  whose  writings  arc  frequently 
itferrcd  to.  The  book  is  brilliantly  written  and 
the  pi<fture  of  the  future  world'Civilization  as 
given  in  the  laA  chapter  is  very  simulating. 
An  inSrudlivc  and  inspiring  book. — F.  G. 
Tappan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

f  Erich  Bether.  Tausend  Jahre  altgriechi' 
schen  Lebcns.  Miinchen.  Bruckmann. 
1933.  4.80  marks. — Since  Jakob  Burchkardt's 
grand  survey  and  synopsis  of  Greek  culture 
scientiSs  have  learned  a  great  many  new  fadts 
and  details,  which  have  gradually  altered  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  dvilization.  But  there 
was  no  attempt  to  unite  them  and  give  a 
popular  but  nevertheless  reliable  account  of 
the  total  situation.  The  present  work  under' 
takes  to  fill  out  this  lack  and  does  it,  indeed, 
very  attradtively.  The  high  peaks  of  Greek 
development,  Crete,  Mycenae,  Sparta,  Athens, 
Alexandria  are  seledted,  but  they  Sand  for  the 
whole  development  as  well  and  are  pidtured 
with  great  intuitive  force. — GuStav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hans  Hahne.  Deutsche  Vorzeit.  Bielefeld. 
Velhagen  und  Klasing.  1933.  1.50  marks. 

—Another  specialiS  under  the  Nazi  banner. 
Hans  Hahne  is  a  professor  at  the  University 
of  Halle.  To  the  youth  of  the  Third  Reich 
he  dedicates  this  very  brief  introduction  to 
German  antiquity.  It  is  surcharged  with 
propaganda.  Tendency,  pagan.  Thirty'cight 
pages  of  text  arc  followed  by  twenty-eight 
pages  of  excellent  illuSrations. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Paul  Herrc.  Weltgeschichte  am  MitteU 
meer.  Potsdam.  Athenaion.  1930.  33.90 

marb. — This  book  is  a  sort  of  outline  of  his- 
tory  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  tracing  the 
diffusion  and  blending  of  cultures,  the  intep 
mingling  political  currents  and  confiidts  of 
national  intereSs  from  Bronze  Age  times  to 
the  present  day.  The  introdudtory  chapters 
briefly  outline  the  geography  of  the  region  and 
the  prehiSoric  cultures.  This  is  followed  by 
somewhat  more  extended  treatment  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  civilizations,  after  which 
the  book  really  hits  its  stride  with  an  analysis 
of  the  diffusion  of  these  cultures  into  Europe 
and  the  conflidt  between  this  weitem  culture 
ind  that  of  the  Near  EaA.  This  conflid  be- 
tween  cultures  and  between  natioiul  intereds 
is  Pressed;  the  author  evidently  feels  that  here 
is  to  be  found  an  understanding  of  the  forces 
that  move  history. 

As  in  any  “outline,”  many  things  are 


omitted;  but  in  spite  of  such  ftults  this  re* 
viewer  feels  that  a  work  of  this  type  is  decided' 
ly  worthwhile  since  it  furnishes  the  casual 
Student  with  a  readable  and  sufficiently  com' 
prehensive  account  of  the  historical  forces 
which  have  been  moving  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  for  the  past  two  thousand  years. — ForreSt 
E.  Clements.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Joachim  von  Kiirenberg.  Russlands  Weg 
nach  Tannevherg.  Berlin.  Universitas. 
1934. — While  the  German  armies  were  ad' 
vancing  againSt  the  western  Allies  in  the  late 
summer  of  1914,  the  Russian  armies,  more 
quickly  mobilized  than  had  been  thought 
possible,  advanced  under  General  Rennen' 
kampf  into  Ead  Prussia.  So  alarmed  was  the 
Berlin  government  that  it  called  General  Paul 
von  Hindenburg,  already  retired  for  age  from 
the  aeftive  list,  to  take  command.  General  Lu' 
dendorff  became  his  chief  of  ^aff.  Veterans 
from  the  western  front  were  withdrawn  to 
fight  against  the  Russians  in  the  ea^.  From 
Augu^  a6  to  31  the  Germans,  under  this  able 
leadership,  won  a  great  victory  over  the  R  US' 
sians  near  Tannenberg,  and  this  wras  followed, 
September  yif,  by  the  rout  of  the  Russians 
in  the  Masurian  Lakes  region.  The  invasion 
of  Russian  territory  was  begun! 

Herr  von  Kiirenberg’s  book  is  the  ^ry  of 
the  Tannenberg  campaign  and  those  who  are 
intere^d  in  a  good  German  account  of  Rus' 
sia’s  road  to  Tannenberg — those  who  like 
detailed  discussion  of  military  ^rategy — will 
find  this  book  well  worth  while.  The  author 
concludes  with  the  ^tement  of  Adolf  Hitler 
on  AuguA  27, 1933,  in  glowing  tribute  to  the 
old  field  marshal:  “Hindenburg's  deeds  as  a 
soldier  remain  the  wonder  of  hiftory.”  All  of 
which  may  no  doubt  be  true.  But  one  has  a 
feeling  that  the  author  negledts  to  point  out 
at  lea^  one  thing.  Tannenberg — ^and  Russia's 
road  to  Tannenberg — was  a  great  defeat  for 
Russia.  And  German  arms  won  a  great  vi<ti)ry. 
But  the  very  road  to  Tannenberg,  and  the 
great  Russian  campaign  in  the  eaA,  was  one 
of  the  main  fteftors  which  ultimately  upset  the 
entire  German  campaign  in  the  weA,  and 
thereby  helped  to  bring  defeat  to  the  Central 
Powers. — Harry  N*  Howard.  Miami  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Dr.  Hertha  Lehmann'Jottkowitz.  Die 
ChriStlich'Soziale  Bewegung  in  England. 
Berlin.  Junker  und  Dvinnhaupt.  1933.  3.80 
marks. — Many  ideali^ic  writers  and  utopian 
experimenters  have  contributed  to  the  deveL 
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opment  of  present'day  socialism.  Along  with 
moA  of  the  ideali^  and  Utopians  the  British 
Chri^ian  Sociali^  have  been  unfortunate  in 
that  their  contnbutions  have  been  largely 
negative.  Yet  who  would  deny  the  value  of 
the  experiments  in  producers’  cooperatives, 
the  workingmen's  colleges,  the  adult  schools 
and  the  settlement  houses,  not  to  emphasize 
the  propaganda  value  of  the  discussions  in 
conferences  and  group  meetings, — even  if  it 
was  shown,  in  the  end,  that  these  attempts  at 
reform  were  futile?  A  negative  result  in  one 
line  of  development  may  lead  to  clarity  of 
thought  along  another  line.  What  Marx  wrote 
was  in  many  respedts  a  negation  of  the  ideas 
of  the  Chri^ian  Sociali^,  although  he  had 
developed  his  main  concepts  before  the  days 
of  Maurice. 

In  this  well<locumented  book,  the  author 
traces  the  Chri^ian  SocialiA  movement  in 
England  from  its  beginnings  with  Ludlow, 
Maurice,  and  Kingsley,  to  the  present  day. 
Throughout  the  reader  is  made  aware  of  the 
high  ethical  concepts  of  the  group,  together 
with  their  complete  inability  to  grasp  funda' 
mentals. 

Their  connections  with  the  Guild  Socially 
were  close  after  1910. — Frederic}{  L.  Ryan. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Michael  Prawdin.  Eine  Welt  zerbricht. 

Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt. 
1933.  6.75  marks. — ^This  Russian  ^igre  has 
not  written  a  hi^orical  novel,  but  a  hi^ry  of 
Tsari^  Russia  in  the  war. 

“The  hi^ry  of  a  revolution,  like  every 
other  hi^ory,  ought  fir^  of  all  to  tell  what 
happened  and  how.  That,  however,  is  h'ttle 
enough.  From  the  very  telling  it  ought  to 
become  clear  why  it  happened  thus  and  not 
otherwise.  Events  can  neither  be  regarded  as 
a  series  of  adventures,  nor  ^rung  on  the  thread 
of  some  preconceived  moral.  They  mu^  obey 
their  own  laws.  The  discovery  of  these  laws 
is  the  author’s  task.’’ 

Prawdin  has  reported  events  conscientiously 
enough,  introducing  long  conversations  from 
memoirs  (without  quotation  marks,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  unknown 
authority  ends  and  Prawdin  begins).  But  far 
from  exposing  the  laws  governing  the  events, 
he  prides  himself  on  drawing  no  conclusions 
at  all  and  making  no  comments  on  the  chatac' 
ters,  thus  throwing  a  gray  veil  over  “the 
ignorance,  hght'mindedness,  and  thievery  of 
the  ruling  classes.’’ 


German  Biograp, 

In  place  of  Prawdin’s  "novel,’’  we  rccoi 
mend  to  our  readers  the  work  quoted  abov 
by  the  second  leader  of  the  Russian  RevcJ 
tion  and  the  greater  h'ving  revolutionai 
^tesman — Trotsky’s  Hiilory  0}  the  Russu 
Revolution.  — Constance  T^ice.  Columbus,Ohj 

•  Ortrud  Freye.  Selma  Lagerlof.  Brau 
schweig.  We^ermann.  1933.  4.50  mark 

— Readers  of  Booths  Abroad  who  have  not  as  yi 
read  Selma  Lagerlof  s  reminiscences  (which  a 
appearing  in  English  translation  in  the  Unit) 
States)  may  well  read  this  sympathetic  bio 
raphy  as  an  introduction.  The  vivid  imagin 
tion  which  characterizes  Selma  Lagerloi 
writing  had  its  foundation  in  the  Tories  to 
her  by  her  father.  An  early  prophecy  pi 
dieted  a  writing  career  for  her,  and  si 
dehnitely  committed  herself  to  literature  as 
life'work  at  the  age  of  eight.  Although  si 
wrote  prose  con^ntly,  sbe  did  not  compo 
her  6r^  poem  till  she  was  fifteen.  For  a  whi 
she  was  Wrongly  tempted  to  write  Gol 
Berling  in  verse.  Her  duties  as  a  schooltead> 
prevented  her  from  devoting  herself  whol 
hearted  ly  to  writing,  although  she  wodu 
ceaselessly  at  her  manuscripts  during  her  spa 
moments.  A  prize  conte^  sponsored  by  Idt 
induced  her  to  complete  the  Goila  Berlti 
saga;  and,  in  order  to  finish  the  five  chapte 
which  were  to  con^itute  the  novel,  she  worla 
all  day  and  night  for  almo^  a  week.  The  nov 
won  the  prize  and  set  her  on  her  way  to  b 
come  Sweden’s  greater  literary  figure.  H 
biographer  tells  of  a  deb’ghtful  incident 
connection  with  Selma  Lagerlof s  express! 
fear  that  no  one  would  read  her  books.  Whi 
visiting  0)penhagen,  the  young  writer  notia 
that  the  three  copies  of  CoSta  Berling  in  tl 
library  were  never  taken  out.  Georg  Brand 
talked  with  her,  expressing  great  admiratk 
for  the  author  as  well  as  for  the  book;  and  tvi 
days  later  a  paragraph  signed  “G.  B.’’  in  Po 
ti}{en  set  the  three  copies  in  the  Ubrary  1 
traveling.—/.  A.  B. 

•  Eugen  Wolbe.  Carmen  Sylua.  Der  Lcbec 
weg  einer  einsamen  Konigin.  Leipzi 

Koehler  fi^Amelang.  1933. 5.80  marks. — The 
are  prominent  personalities  who  hold  the  atte 
tion  of  their  contemporaries  and  are  well^nif 
forgotten  by  the  next  generation.  There  ai 
others  whose  reputation  grows  with  tin 
This  careful  and  exhau^ive  &udy  of  Roum 
nia’s  fir^  Queen  may  well  be  the  dcfim’th 
life  of  an  appeaUng  and  gifted  woman  wl 
belongs  in  the  earlier  of  the  above  categoric 
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Qjeen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania  was  one  of  the 
warme^'bearted  and  be^  loved  of  all  royal 
ladies,  but  she  was  an  impulsive  and  not 
always  tadtfiil  person  who  rocked  the  ship  of 
^te  dangerously  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  who  muA  have  caused  her  shrewd  and 
patient  royal  consort  many  a  sleepless  night. 
As  a  writer  she  was  spontaneous  and  charm' 
ing,  but  her  work  was  all  brilliant  improvisa' 
tion— she  wrote  of  one  of  her  collections  of 
essays  that  they  ''flowed  out  of  my  soul  like 
a  hot  Aream  of  lava,  without  requiring  one 
single  correction,  and  I  dtill  have  no  impulse 
to  change  the  alighted  thing  in  them” — and 
like  the  ^ream  of  lava  to  which  she  compares 
it,  her  writing  has  chilled  and  hardened  with 
time.  If  she  is  long  remembered  it  will  not  be 
because  of  any  specific  accomplishment,  either 
as  queen  or  as  poet,  but  as  the  symbol  of 
feminine — very  femmine — afleCtion.  Her  heart 
ached  to  be  good  to  the  whole  world,  and  to 
be  universally  loved  in  return.  And  she  was 
“einsam” — she  dwells  on  her  loneliness,  and 
various  students  of  her  life  have  kept  it  in  the 
foreground — because  mankind  in  general  are 
not  capable  of  such  pure  good'will  as  she 
required.  One  of  her  famous  epigrams  runs, 
in  part:  "Dcr  Mann  sagt:  Fiir  was?  Das  Weib: 
Fiir  wen?”  If  this  is  true,  the  woman  is  eter* 
oally  at  a  disadvantage,  because  few  of  us 
underhand  or  remember. — R.  T.  H. 

•  W.  Glaser.  Ein  Trupp  S.  A.  Leipzig. 
R.  Voigtlander.  1933.  3  and  3.90  marks. 

—This  rccord'from'within  of  a  ^orm'troop 
band  is  a  piece  of  "Zeitgeschichte.”  Saturated 
to  be  sure  with  Nazi  ideah'sm,  it  is  neverthe' 
bs  free  from  sentimentality — nothing  to  sug' 
geft  that  Stormtroopers  differ  essentially  from 
rough'shod,  singing,  grumbling,  joking  groups 
of  men  in  other  lands.  Never  a  dull  moment 
in  this  narration  of  evcry'day  events  in  the 
life  of  an  S.  A.  man  during  the  years  imme' 
diately  preceding  the  Third  Reich. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Achton  Friis.  Wilde  weite  Arl(tis.  Stutt' 
gart.  Engelhom.  193a. — This  work  by 

the  well'known  Danish  arti^  is  a  translation 
of  the  original  which  appeared  in  Danish  in 
1915.  The  book  covers  the  experiences  of  the 
iuthor  while  on  the  “Denmark  Expedition” 
to  the  ea^  coa^  of  Greenland  from  1906  to 
1908.  Several  chapters  deal  with  hunting 
xlventures  and  the  animal  life  of  the  far 
North  where  man’s  dominance  over  these 
creatures  is  an  e^blished  &Ct.  He  is  not  so 
dominant  however  when  it  comes  to  facing 


brute  Nature  in  all  its  fury,  and  here  Nature 
exacts  its  bitter  toll.  Mylius'Erichsen  and  two 
men  perished  while  on  this  expedition.  Th^ 
German  explorer.  Dr.  Wegener,  was  also  a 
member.  The  book  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
series  of  sketches  taken  from  Friis’  diaries 
than  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  expedi' 
tion. — E.  Trenl^ner.  New  York  City. 

•  Hermann  Schneider.  Germanische  Helden* 
sage.  II.  Band,  I.  Abteilung:  J^ordgerma' 

nische  Heldensage.  Pauls  Grundriss  der  germa' 
nischen  Philologie,  10,  II.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter. 
1933* — Piirt  I  of  the  second  volume  of  the  new 
e^tion  of  the  Germanische  Heldensage  deals 
with  the  legends  of  North  Germanic  origin: 
the  SCyldings,  older  (Hrolf  Kraki)  and  young' 
er  (Ingeld,  Starkad),  Harald  Hilditonn  and 
the  Battle  of  Bravalla,  Hagbard  and  Signe, 
Amled,  and  Helgi.  Legends  originally  from 
other  Germanic  lands  are  reserved  for  a  Part 
II.  The  author’s  method  is,  fir&,  to  analyze 
the  sources  of  the  legends,  in  order  to  reach 
what  he  considers  their  olde^  forms.  These 
analytical  Studies  make  up  much  the  larger 
and  more  important  portion  of  his  work. 
A  synthetic  section  then  traces  the  develop' 
ment  of  the  legends  in  the  Scandinavian  liter' 
atures.  The  mo^  Striking  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  ease  and  sureness  with  which  the  author 
finds  his  way  through  masses  of  comph'cated 
and  often  conflicting  materials.  He  has  at  his 
command  not  only  the  sources,  but  every' 
thing  of  importance  that  has  been  written 
about  them,  down  to  the  &ill  unpublished 
papers  of  Axel  Olrik.  The  problems  which  he 
discusses  are  ^ill  highly  controversial  and  his 
solutions  not  always  convincing,  but  his 
judgment  seems  to  the  reviewer  in  general 
good.  He  writes  with  vigor  but  not  always 
with  clarity. — L.  E.  W. 

•  Bruno  Bauch.  Anfangsgrunde  der  Philo' 
Sophie.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1931.  a.40  marks. 

— ^This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  series  of 
popular  lectures.  It  consi^  for  the  moA  part 
of  epi^mological  discussions,  leading  from 
the  common  sense  view  of  reality  to  doubt, 
from  doubt  to  the  beginning  of  philosophical 
possibih'ties,  illu^rated  by  early  Greek  think' 
ers,  then  to  a  sy^matic  theory  of  levels,  in 
which  the  object  is  shown  to  depend  on  the 
premises  from  which  it  is  approached.  This 
epi^emological  criticism  of  knowledge  termi' 
nates  in  problems  of  value,  which  arc  taken  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  fir^.  Truth  as  fundamental 
value  is  discussed  and  compared  with  ethical. 
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ae^etic  and  religious  values.  — Guil^iv  Muel'  and  in^ead  we  thoroughly  enjoy  the  com' 


let.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Karl  EHjnkmann.  Lehrbuch  der  Soziologie 
und  Sozialphilosophie.  Berlin.  Junker  und 

Diiimhaupt.  1931.  19.50  marks. — On  five 
hundred  pages  three  authors,  Karl  Dunkmann, 
Gerhardt  Lehmann,  Heinz  Sauermann,  have 
undertaken  to  give  a  synthetic  view  of  the 
problems  and  results  of  modem  sociology. 
Professor  Lehmann,  in  his  contribution,  places 
sociology  in  the  sciences  and  discusses  its 
philosophical  principles  and  difficulties.  In  the 
second  part  Professor  Dunkmann  develops  the 
general  aspects  of  sociology,  its  hi^ory  and  its 
real  as  well  as  ideal  objeefts.  The  third  part 
is  devoted  to  brief  but  very  condensed  sum' 
maries  of  the  latter,  the  value-aspedls  of  social 
groups  and  enterprises,  including  the  sociology 
of  knowledge,  of  religion,  art,  law,  economy 
and  education.  An  extensive  table  of  contents 
shows  the  almo^  encyclopedic  value  and  scope 
of  this  mo^  scholarly  work. — G.  M. 

•  Hugo  Falkenheim.  Goethe  und  Hegel. 
Heidelberger  Abhandlungen  zur  PhilcK 

Sophie.  Tubingen.  Mohr.  1934.  4.50  marks. — 
This  excellent,  fine  and  mature  piece  of  work 
is  less  hi^rical  account  of  the  meetings  and 
the  personal  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
two  makers,  than  sy&ematic  comparison  of 
their  philosophical  and  poetic  personalities  and 
world'views.  The  great  simUarities  are  pre' 
sented  as  well  as  the  differences;  both  objec' 
tive  and  totalitarian  thinkers,  but  Goethe 
nearer  to  nature  and  to  lyric  immediacy,  Hegel 
nearer  to  hi^ry  and  political  subordination 
of  the  private  self.  The  author  shows  how 
those  differences  were  also  recognized  by 
both  as  their  problems  and  how  they  ap' 
proached  one  another  by  corredting  their  one' 
sided  leanings. — GuSlav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Richard  Griitzmacher.  Diesseits  und  Jen' 
seits  in  der  Geiftesgeschkhte  der  Mensch' 

heit.  Berlin.  Volksverband  der  Biicherfreun' 
de.  1932. — A  friendly  and  not  exacting 
guide  takes  the  gentle  reader  through  the 
different  Elysian  fields  of  ideas  concerning 
this  world  and  the  next.  We  wander  freely 
from  the  Zoroa^rian  religion  in  Persia  to 
Mithras  and  to  Mohammed,  the  three 
representing  the  “Orient.”  In  the  Euro 
pean  world  we  pick  Bowers  in  Homer  and 
Plato  and  Epicurus,  we  avoid  the  Dark  Ages 
(being  averse  to  such  places  and  to  hard  work) 


fortableness  of  Michelangelo,  (Joethe,  Niet' 
zsche,  Stefen  George  and  others.  The  author 
is  a  tolerant  man,  who  is  not  unfricrydly 
towards  poor  otherworldly  asceticism  and 
knows  many  a  pleasant  tale  about  gho^'seers 
and  their  dreams.  The  fine  half-leather  bind¬ 
ing  shows  rosy-purple  clouds  on  the  covers.— 
— Guildv  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Kant.  Die  drei  Kritil(en.  Ed.  by  Raymund 
Schmidt.  Leipzig.  Kroner.  1933.  3.7^ 

marks. — A  very  valuable  selec^tion  from  Kant’s 
main  works,  conneefted  through  brief  transi¬ 
tions  by  the  editor.  It  also  shows  some  of 
Kant's  so-called  pre-critical  pericxl  and  also 
a  few  very  precious  pieces  from  his  opus 
poAhumum.  TTie  editor  ju^ly  emphasizes  the 
fadt  that  Kant  as  a  whole  and  as  sy^ematic 
thinker  and  metaphysician  is  lo^  sight  of  in 
a  maze  of  epi^emological  details  of  the  firft 
critique.  He  therefore  not  only  Presses  the 
main  principles  of  the  whole,  but  also  their 
applications  in  the  philosophy  of  culture.— 
Guftav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Professor  Dr.  F.  Delekat.  Die  Kirche  Jesu 
ChrUli  und  der  Stoat.  Berlin.  Furche  Vci' 

lag.  1933. 5.20  and  5.80  marks. — An  intereAing 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  cot- 
Bi(2  of  State  and  Christian  church  in  Germany, 
but  also  on  principle  everywhere.  The  author 
tries  to  mark  off  the  Chri^ian  conception  of 
sin  from  kindred  philosophical  conceptions, 
which  seems  to  me  rather  artificial  and  a  matter 
of  words  rather  than  of  essence.  More  perti¬ 
nent  appears  the  differentiation  of  the  church 
from  the  State,  in  its  liberal  and  democratic  as 
well  as  in  its  authoritarian  form.  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Crerman  Evangelical  churches  which 
denounced  the  Nazi  church  as  heretic  and 
went  back  to  the  foundations  as  they  were 
underwood  in  the  Reformation,  and  the 
uniting  of  Lutheran  as  well  as  Calviniftic 
churches  in  this  common  defense,  h'es  quite 
in  the  line  of  this  book,  which  appeared  laA 
year. — GuStav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Prof.  Dr.  Arnold  C.  Berger.  Satirische 
Feldzuge  wider  die  Reformation.  (Deut' 

sche  Literatur  in  Enttvicl(lungsreihen,  Reihe 
Reformation,  Bd.  3).  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933. 
7.50,  9  and  15  marks, — ^This  volume  of  the 
Reclam  series  on  the  Lutheran  Reformation 
contains  a  very  scholarly  annotated  edition 
of  two  of  the  major  anti-Lutheran  satires. 


Ceman  Literature 

The  sedtion  presents  an  abridged  reprint 
of  the  Alsatian  Franciscan  Thomas  Mumer’s 
colorful  phantasmagoria  Vom  grossen  luther' 
ischen  Erznarreriy  the  complete  text  of  which 
is  now  easily  accessible  in  P.  Merker's  edition. 
Of  special  value  is  the  attached  vocabulary 
which  has  been  compiled  from  the  complete 
work.  Berger's  introduction  makes  intere^ing 
reading  and,  on  the  whole,  presents  an  object' 
ive  and  very  fiiir  evaluation  and  description 
of  this  period  of  theological  and  literary  con* 
troversies.  1  might  even  say  that  his  commen' 
tary  on  Thomas  Mumer  and  his  writings 
heaps  more  laurels  upon  the  Franciscan 
Friar's  head  than  he  deserves.  After  all,  it 
is  the  age  of  “Grobianismus"  which  is  under 
discussion,  and  1  should  hesitate  to  apply  to 
the  literature  it  produced  the  conventional 
terms  of  literary  criticism.  The  accomplish' 
ments  differ  in  degree  of  coarseness  rather  than 
in  degree  of  positive  literary  value.  Needless 
to  assert  that  we  exempt  from  this  negative 
judgment  some  of  Luther's  writings  and  his 
highly  poetic  translation  of  the  Bible.  Huizin' 
ga  in  The  Waning  oj  the  Middle  Ages  has  con' 
clusively  demon^rated  and  Merger  re'dtates  the 
&Ct  that  the  prevailing  charaCteri^ic  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  “Welt' 
ang&  und  hoffnungslose  Untergangsdtim' 
mung''  (p.  22),  and  the  literature  as  well  as 
the  theology  of  the  period  bears  the  same 
marks.  It  is  Martin  Luther  again  who  conquers 
this  deep  metaphysical  pessimism  through  the 
“ffohe  ^tschaft”  that  forms  the  cornerstone 
of  his  doctrine  of  Grace  and  Redemption.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  Lessing  was  right 
when  he  considered  Mumer's  works  as 
valuable  chieOy  in  regard  to  the  cultural,  his' 
torical,  and  lingui^ic  information  they  convey 
to  the  reader. — Berger's  flippant  remarks  on 
scholasticism  would  better  have  remained  un' 
said.  What  he  has  in  mind,  of  course,  is  the 
decaying  scholasticism  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  But,  unfortunately,  he 
doesn't  say  so. 

The  second  part  of  the  present  volume  con' 
tains  a  Low  German  “mimic  satire"  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  one  “Daniel  von  SoeSt"  and 
bears  the  title  Ein  gemeyne  Bicht.  The  ques' 
tion  of  authorship  has  not  yet  been  decided. 
It  is  a  sprightly  work  of  unusual  frankness, 
even  if  compared  with  contemporary  products 
of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  not  only  of  linguistic 
interest  but  impresses  the  modem  reader 
through  qualities  of  Style  and  compositional 
technique.  There  is  a  Prologus,  an  Epilogus, 
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and  even  a  faint  counterfeit  of  the  original 
Greek  Chorus,  taking  part  in  the  action  and 
reflecting  the  reactions  of  the  masses.  Berger's 
excellent  introduction  fecilitates  the  reader's 
approach.  He  is  presented  with  a  fesci' 
nating  account  of  the  factional  ^rife  between 
church  and  church,  churches  and  sec^,  church 
and  ^te  in  the  MiinSterland,  particularly 
in  the  Soe^  territory,  a  Struggle  of  typical 
significance  and,  therefore,  of  more  than  local 
interest.  Annotations  and  vocabulary  prove 
further  handy  aids. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

•  Coethe'Kalender  auj  das  Jahr  1934. 
Herausgegeben  vom  Frankfurter  Goethe' 

Museum.  Leipzig.  Dieterich'sche  VerlagS' 
buchhandlung.  3.50  marks. — This  year's  Goc' 
the'Kalender  is  as  attractive  and  readable  as 
ever.  It  introduces  the  reader  to  German  art 
during  the  Goethe  epoch  and  has  as  its  central 
contribution  a  biographical  essay  on  Tisch' 
bein,  greatest  of  the  numerous  clan  of  arti^' 
Tischbeins,  the  one  who  broke  with  his 
Tischbein  relatives  of  rococo  f^e  and  turned 
to  nature.  Quotations  from  his  letters  reveal 
considerable  confidence  in  Goethe  as  a  con' 
noisseur  of  art.  The  editor,  EmSt  Beutler,  is 
the  author  of  this  essay.  Wilhelm  Schafer  tells 
a  charming  Goethe  anecdote  and  Rudolf 
Alexander  Schroeder  has  an  essay  on  Das 
deutsche  politische  Weltbild  im  Werl^  und  Leben 
Goethes,  in  which  he  refutes  the  idea  that 
Goethe  was  unpolitical  and  unpatriotic.  Other 
topics  are  Fran^urt  und  Goethes  70.  GeburtHag, 
Dissonanzen,  Goethe  als  Vater,  Bikherschau. 
— W.  A.  W. 

•  Wolfgang  Hermann.  Der  neue  ?{ationa' 
lismus  und  seine  Literatur.  Stettin.  Verlag 

Biicherei  und  Bildungspflege.  1933. 50  pfennigs. 
— This  brochure  li^  and  reviews  the 
representative  works  of  contemporary  Ger' 
man  nationalism.  It  was  written  before  the 
Nazis  came  into  power  and  includes  more 
than  the  literature  of  their  movement.  Na' 
tionah'sm  had  seen  a  literary  mobilization 
quite  a  while  before  January  30,  1933.  The 
works  are  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 
Die  gei£tigen  Wegbereiter,  PutschUlen  und 
Rewlutiondre,  Konservativ  und  T^ational,  Der 
?{ationalsoziaUsmus.  Zur  Auseinandersetzung 
mit  dem  ?{ationalsozialismus.  Die  Bunde,  Im 
Um^reis  des  T^ationalismus,  Faschismus.  With' 
in  these  divisions  there  are  logical  sub'group' 
ings.  The  pain^king  compiler  is  very  helpful  to 
the  reader  in  a  number  of  ways. — W.  A.  W. 
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•  Ludwig  MuUner.  Epirrht^ma.  Oedenburg, 
(Hungary).  Roettig'Romwaltcr.  1932. — 

The  Greek  word  which  is  the  title  of  this 
book  was  used  by  Ck)ethe  to  designate  “Com' 
ments."  The  book  is  a  very  clear  and  valuable 
contribution  to  FauA  literature  in  showing 
how  Goethe  developed  in  his  natural  science 
the  forms  and  symbols  of  thinking  which  are 
fundamental  also  in  his  poetic  creations. 
Beauty  and  truth  are  inseparable  to  him.  The 
author  shows  this  parallelism  and  thereby 
deepens  the  under^nding  of  many  symbols 
used  in  Fau^.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
method  is  carried  a  bit  too  far. — CJuilav  Muel- 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Gu^v  L.  Plessow.  Das  ameril{anische 
Kurzschauspiel  zwischen  igio  und  1930. 

(Studien  zur  englischen  Philologfe,  LXXXIII.) 
Halle'Saale.  Max  Niemeyer.  1933. 10  marks. — 
In  which  the  American  little  theatre  move- 
ment — for  that  is  really  the  author's  subjedt; 
as  he  tells  us,  “War.  ...  das  one^adt  play  dcr 
Liebling  der  Kleinbiihne” — is  suitably  cm' 
balmed  in  an  exhauAively  learned  disserta' 
tion  of  nearly  300  o<aavo  pages.  Dr.  Plessow 
6nds  that  the  little  playhouse  and  its  char' 
adteri^ic  produdt  are  by  now  hi^ric,  and  thus 
the  property  of  the  literary  hi&orian. 

The  movement  was  bom  in  this  country 
about  1911.  There  were  a  number  of  con' 
tributing  fadtors,  one  of  which  was  “die  AutO' 
mobilisierung  Amerikas — Man  denke  an 
Ford.”  In  other  words,  a  populational  shift 
toward  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  with  a 
growing  hunger  for  drama  in  the  Hinterland; 
^efe  was  also  the  gradual  abandonment  of 
touring  and  ^ock  companies,  the  imprac' 
ticability  of  the  arti^ic  onc'adtcr  for  Broadway, 
and  the  resultant  rise  of  the  amateur,  inspired 
by  sociability  and  “a  kind  of  exhibitionism, 
the  desire  to  show  off.”  It  was,  chiefly,  the 
advent  of  the  talking  film  which  gave  the 
quietus,  the  amateur  meanwhile  having 
tended  to  lose  his  landing,  while  the  little 
theatre  (onc'ac^)  play  had  become  a  reading 
rather  than  a  rcvicwablc  afeir.  There  were 
also  other  social  and  economic  reasons,  such 
as  the  rise  in  little  theatre  prices  and  the  loss 
of  contact  with  the  masses. 

Dividing  the  field  roughly  into  fouT'year 
periods,  plus  a  two-year  beginning  and  a 
twoycar  close.  Dr.  Plessow  proceeds  to  make 
an  intensive  ftudy  of  both  the  theatre  and  the 
play.  He  discusses  the  trends  in  the  latter: 
classic;  naturalise;  expressioni^ic;  romantic; 


reali&ic.  He  finds  both  the  in^itution  and  the 
the  dramatic  form  to  be  in  very  large  part  im' 
portations,  with  charaderi^ics  that  point 
back  to  their  European  prototypes.  One  out' 
Snding  difference  lies  in  the  hA  that  here 
an  audience  had  to  be  created.  The  tendency, 
too,  of  the  American  movement  was  mass'dem' 
ocratic  (nearer  the  Voli^sthedter),  as  set  over 
again^  the  arti^ic'ari^ocratic  theatre  litre  or 
Kun/ltheater  of  the  Continent.  As  for  AmcT' 
ica's  contribution,  on  the  side  either  of  sub 
jert'matter  or  of  technique,  the  general 
verdieft  is — nichts  ?{eues. 

The  hi^ory  of  the  European  one'ad  play 
is  yet  to  be  written,  the  author  tells  us.  The 
form  may  be  traced  as  fiar  hack  as  the  8h(»t 
farce  of  the  Commedia  dell'  arte,  which  wa 
carried  on  by  Moliere  in  France,  by  Heywood, 
Cox  and  Lacy  in  England,  and  by  Hans  Sachs 
in  Germany,  with  a  glimpse  of  it  in  some  of 
Calderbn's  work,  until  we  finally  come  down 
to  the  modem  curtain'raiser. 

What  we  know  as  the  Little  Theatre  began 
with  Antoine's  Theatre  Libre  in  1887,  and 
from  France  spread  to  Germany  (the  Freie 
Buhne),  the  Scandinavian  countries  (Strind' 
berg's  experimental  theatre),  to  Russia  (Sta* 
nislawsky)  and  Poland,  and  la^ly  to  England 
and  Ireland.  Lady  Gregory  and  the  Irish 
Players  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
American  art  ^ge,  which,  however,  drew 
freely  from  the  repertories  of  many  countries. 

A  good  part  of  Dr.  Plessow's  book  is 
devoted  to  the  techruque  of  the  one'acft  play, 
elaborate  charts  and  diagrams  and  the  usiol 
apparatus  criticus.  The  influence  of  the  Amet' 
ican  school.  Prof.  Baker  and  others,  is  Pressed. 
The  American  onc'a<fter  would  not  have  been 
what  it  is,  had  it  not  been  for  the  school,  we 
are  told. — Samuel  Putnam,  The  Literary 
World,  New  York  City. 

•  Dr.  Fraiu  Podleiszek.  Anfdnge  des  bur 
gerlichen  Prosaromans  in  Deutschland. 
(Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl^lungsreiheny 
Reihe  VoIi^S'  und  Schwanl(buch^.)  Leipzig. 
Reclam.  1933.  7.50,  9  and  ly  marks.— Dr. 
Franz  Podleiszek  presents  the  rather  lengthy 
Volksbuch  Fortunatus  and  Jorg  Wickram's 
Von  guten  und  bosen  ?iachbam  with  chapters 
from  Der  jungen  Knaben  Spiegel  as  the  begin' 
nings  of  the  middle'class  novel  in  German 
literature.  His  introduction  in  closely  locked 
argument  nnakes  this  very  plausible  even  for 
Fortunatus  with  its  fairy  tale,  chivalric  ^amp. 
From  internal  evidence  it  is  demon^rated  that 
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^  unknown  author  mu^  have  been  of  the 
middle  class.  But  while  the  latter,  in  spite  of 
definite  criticism,  assumes  the  social  superior' 
ity  of  the  nobility,  Jorg  Wickram  is  charac' 
terized  in  full  as  developing  from  a  selfmade 
man  culturally,  dependent  on  half  underwood 
classical  and  Renaissance  works,  into  a  robuA 
builder  of  middle'class  moral  and  ethical  ideals 
superior  in  their  own  right,  in  the  light  of  the 
R^ormation.  Beside  brief  but  clear  notes  there 
is  a  glossary  of  the  moA  perplexing  word' 
forms.— Werner  T^euse.  Middlebury  College. 

•  Ober^udiendirektor  Dr.  Eduard  Stemp' 
linger.  Der  Munchener  Kreis.  (Deutsche 
Literatur  in  Entxvici{lungsreihen,  Reihe  Form' 
Bd.  I.)  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1933. 7.50, 9  and 
15  marks. — This  is  the  fir^  volume  of  a  new 
series  which  will  comprise  seven  volumes  in 
all  and  which  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Eduard  Stemplinger  is  to  cover  a  development 
in  German  literature  perhaps  properly  but 
rather  unusually  designated  as  Formkun^.  In 
such  a  grouping  Platen,  of  course,  comes  fir^ 
as  the  ma^er  and  with  Geibel,  whose  hriend 
Curtius  writes  from  their  trip  through  Greece: 
“Our  ma^er,  whom  we  daily  read  and  Audy 
in  great  detail,  is  Graf  Platen,”  takes  up  mo^ 
of  this  6r^  volume.  Platen  is  represented  by 
the  8ele(ftions  from  his  poems  which  one  would 
wish  to  see,  by  Der  romantische  Odipus,  the 
comedy  in  wlu'ch  he  satirizes  the  formless' 
ness  of  the  romantici^s,  and  by  Lebensregeln 
and  excerpts  from  his  diary.  Besides  lyric 
poems  horn  Geibel  there  is  offered  the  dramatic 
exposition  Echtes  Cold  wird  l(lar  im  Feuer, 
and  a  few  letters.  Curtius  himself,  a  great 
classical  scholar,  is  given  space  for  some  let' 
ters  and  an  excerpt  from  Altertum  und  Gegert' 
wart.  The  volume  closes  with  poems  by 
Strachwitz,  follower  of  Platen  and  friend  oif 
Geibel.  Thus  the  material,  though  heteny 
geneous  in  content  and  form,  ju^iffes  the 
grouping  together  in  its  common  prote^ 
again^  the  narrow  political  tendencies  of  the 
Jungdeutschen  and  the  formlessness  of 
certain  romantici^s.  As  a  whole,  it  lends  ex' 
pression  to  a  Weltanschauung  that  aims  at 
timeless,  absolute  values  of  harmony  and 
beauty.  The  notes  though  brief  seem  adequate. 
The  general  introduction  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Stemplinger  himself,  while  less  closely  related 
to  the  content  than  the  introductions  usually 
have  been,  succeeds  better  for  that  very 
reason  in  causally  bringing  to  life  the  social 
atmosphere  and  the  background  of  literary 


cliques  in  the  Munich  of  Max  II. — Werner 
J^euse.  Middlebury  College. 

•  Rolf  Lauckner.  Bernhard  von  Weimar. 

Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1933. 4  marks. 

— ^The  author  has  selected  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Thirty'Years  War  with  the  evident  aim 
of  inspiring  confidence  in  dictatorship,  hope 
for  a  Arong  united  Germany,  and  faith  in  its 
future.  The  fouT'aCt  drama  unrolls  between 
the  years  163a  and  1639,  and  portrays  the 
noble,  powerful,  gifted  leader  of  the  German 
armies  and  the  devotion  of  his  soldiers  and  of 
the  common  people  to  him.  The  French — 
aUies  of  the  Germans  at  that  time — are  again 
and  again  shown  to  be  untruAworthy,  cunning, 
unscrupulous.  The  importance  of  physical 
health  and  of  the  militant  spirit  is  Pressed. 
Germany's  ftrength  and  happiness  will  never 
be  regained  until  "there  is  one  language,  one 
God,  and  one  opinion  from  Rhine  to  Oder  and 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.” 

A  Arong,  well  con^ruCted  play,  in  blank 
verse. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Georg  Asmussen.  Die  Cesiegelten.  Berlin. 

Neuland  Verlag.  1934.  109  pages.  2.85 

marks. — ^This  novel  gives  a  clear  picture  of 
the  serfdom  of  the  German  peasants  during 
the  1 8th  century.  The  author  narrates  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  peasant  revolt  again^ 
the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  nobility. 
Detlef  Tramm  and  Jasper  Ilk  are  the  two 
representatives  of  the  peasants  in  their  ^rug' 
gles  for  freedom  from  the  oppression  of  the 
nobility.  In  order  to  attain  their  ends,  a  union 
known  as  Die  Cesiegelten  is  formed.  Jasper  Ilk 
und  seine  Leute  wollen  mit  Blut  und  Feuer 
sich  die  Freiheit  kaufen.  Ich  (Detlef)  aber  sage : 
"Blod  ^a  ^ill.  Holdet  an,  wi  wiillt  ehr' 
hch  winnen.”  It  is  a  book  worth  reading. — 
Charles  C.  Zippermann.  New  York  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Albert  Bauer.  Das  Feld  der  Ehre.  Leipzig. 

Paul  Li*.  1933.  5.20  marks. — The  new 

rural  economy  in  Germany  *rives  to  prevent 
the  dividing  up  of  inherited  land  among 
several  members  of  a  family,  and  this  *ory 
shows  the  heartbreaks  that  might  have  been 
avoided  in  a  certain  village  had  the  new  law 
been  in  vigor  at  the  time.  It  is  the  usual  tale 
of  petty  jealousies  among  farmers  made  harsh 
by  their  endless  toil  to  eke  out  a  meager  living 
from  their  rocky  Hunsrueck  soil.  One  of  them 
who  has  reached  the  end  of  his  tether  jumps 
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from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  by  joining  the 
Rhenish  separati^s  and  gets  killed  for  his 
trouble  when  he  leads  a  raid  on  bis  native 
village. — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

•  Felix  Wilhelm  Beiebtein.  Rauch  an  der 
Ruhr.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1931.  3.50 
and  4.80  marks.  — “The  song  of  songs”  of  Ruhr* 
Germany’s  indu^ry,  energy  and  vitality  sym' 
bolized  in  Sondorf,  colossus  of  indefatigable 
capacity  for  work  and  indomitable  will.  He 
brides  forth  through  hardship,  disappointment, 
handicaps,  poverty,  obscurity,  manife^  oppo' 
sition  and  mi^ru^,  disease,  and  trikes,  to  his 
cherished,  maddening  goal:  the  con^rudlion 
of  express  trains  for  the  working  class  through 
the  Ruhr  di^ridt,  febulous  in  its  inception, 
seemingly  beyond  execution.  Every  ounce  of 
his  energy  serves  one  purpose.  One  senses  the 
spirit  of  young  America,  the  America  of 
pioneering  days  “das  Land  der  unbegrenzten 
Moglichkeiten”  in  this  Sondorf,  ruthless  and 
yet  so  benevolent.  The  book  was  awarded  the 
fir^  prize  of  3000  marks  by  the  City  of  Essen. 
— L^is  P.  Woemer.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Werner  Beumelburg.  Wen  die  Gotter 
lichen.  Novellen.  Leipzig.  Staackmann. 
1933.  162  pages. — This  volume  contains  6ve 
stories:  SegeJflug  (postwar),  Maximiluxn  (i6th 
cent.),  Moselland  (17th  cent.),  Der  Peigling 
(World  War),  Das  Mdrchen  (ditto).  The 
Tories  have  no  connedtion  with  each  other  in 
subjedt  matter,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  inner 
spirit;  a  certain  technical  similarity  unites 
them,  to  be  sure,  but  not  to  their  advantage. 
What  the  author  has  clearly  not  learned  is 
Heyse's  prescription  of  a  “^rke  Silhouette” 
for  the  short  ^ory  or  novelette;  in  some  cases 
it  would  really  be  difficult  to  tell  ju^  what  the 
^tory  is  about,  e.g.  Moselland.  The  closed 
approach  to  successful  ^ory'telling  seems  to 
me  to  be  achieved  in  Segelfiug:  a  young  man  is 
notified  of  his  father’s  sudden  death  and  the 
need  of  him  at  home;  nevertheless  he  sets  out 
in  his  glider,  ^ys  aloft  till  after  dark,  and 
crashes  to  his  death  in  making  his  landing;  all 
of  this,  however,  without  compelling  necessity 
of  any  sort.  In  sum,  I  am  compelled  to  register 
as  final  judgment  iverjehlt.  — Bayard  Morgan. 

Stanford  University. 

•  Otto  Briies.  Das  Mddchen  von  Utrecht. 

Berlin.  Grotcsche  Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1933. — The  invention  of  this  ^tory  is  quite 
charming.  Matrfiys,  the  manufadturer,  happens 


to  find  in  his  tobacco  package  a  letter  in 
serted  in  it  by  the  fair  packer,  a  Dutch  girl 
who  is  yearning  for  a  husband.  Since  he  like 
wise  is  not  able  to  find  a  proper  mate  in  hii 
little  home  town,  be  follows  her  call,  accepts, 
and  is  accepted.  The  date  of  their  wedding  u 
set  and  he  departs.  But  on  his  way  home, 
drinking  the  health  of  his  beloved  a  little  too 
ardently,  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Prussian 
recruiting  officers  and  since  he  is  a  tall  and 
handsome  fellow,  it  takes  his  girl’s  whole 
determination  and  energy  to  wre^  him  from 
the  clutches  of  Frederick  William  the  Firft, 
the  Soldier  King. 

The  composition  and  presentation  of  this 
^tory  is  equally  amusing,  but  one  is  slightly 
di^urbed  by  the  feeling  that  the  subjed 
borders  on  a  problem  not  to  be  passed  over  so 
lightly.  The  present-day  situation  makes  this 
queAion  all  the  more  acute  with  militarism 
and  the  de^rudtion  of  human  rights.  Does 
Briies  speculate  on  the  approval  of  Nazi 
readers  or  does  he  criticize  under  cover  of 
hi^orical  co^ume?  Or  both?  The  reader  is 
left  with  this  somewhat  uncomfortable  query 
unanswered. — Emil  Peise.  The  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University. 

•  Lisbeth  Burger.  Der  >(arr  Jahves.  Bres¬ 
lau.  Berg^tadtverlag.  1933.  4.50  marks.— 

The  author  wishes  to  demon^rate  that  cai- 
ceit  and  failure  to  obey  God’s  commandments 
lead  to  final  ruin.  Unfortunately  the  tale, 
which  is  related  in  Biblical  ^yle,  and  Old 
Testament  setting,  lacks  unity  of  thought;  the 
presentation  is  so  vague  that  it  leaves  the 
reader  unconvinced.—/.  Breitenbucher.  Miami 
University. 

•  Th.  W.  Elbertzhagen.  Der  Wehrhafte 
Ratsherr  Pfiummem.  Braunschweig. 

Georg  We^ermann.  1934.  4.80  marks. — This 
fascinating  ^ory  deals  with  a  phase  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  the  siege  of  the  town  of 
Ueberlingen  on  Lake  Constance  by  the 
Swedes,  and  its  occupation  by  the  French  and 
their  Swabian  allies.  Alderman  von  Pflummem, 
who  is  far  ahead  of  his  time  in  civic  foresight, 
wages  an  unceasing  battle  for  preparedness 
and  adequate  defense  and  finally  convinces  the 
pious  and  indolent  city  fathers  that  their 
prayers  alone  will  not  save  the  town  from 
famine  and  the  enemy. 

The  author’s  praise  of  the  soldierly  quali¬ 
ties  of  both  the  French  and  Swedish  troops 
intensifies  the  reader’s  impression  that  this 
historical  novel  is  doubly  worth  reading  be- 
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cause  of  the  impartiality  with  which  it  was 
written.  — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Washington, 
D.C. 

•  Irene  Forbcs'Mosse.  Das  werbende  Heris. 

Novellen.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' 

An^lt.1934.  308  pp.  4.80  marks. — Who  shall 
describe  “literature”?  But  who  can  fail  to 
recognize,  from  the  6r^  page  on,  that  this  book 
deserves  that  designation?  A  ripe  author' 
pcrsonaliiy,  a  ma^ery  of  words  and  a  deep 
knowledge  of  life — such  are  the  chief  ingre- 
dients  of  these  delightful  stories,  shot  through 
with  strains  of  humor  like  dots  of  sunlight 
upon  the  dark  foreA  6oor.  In  one  of  them, 
indeed,  the  humor  almo^  dominates:  Benedif{' 
tas  Tagebuch,  the  amusingly  misspelled,  pre- 
cocious  jottings  of  a  half-grown  girl.  AlmoA 
wholly  tragic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  longed 
^ry  in  the  book:  Der  Schleifftein,  in  which 
by  a  series  of  baneful  circum^nces,  combined 
with  a  certain  congenital  weakness  of  intellecft 
and  charadter,  an  ari^ocratically  bom  girl  is 
finally  reduced  to  going  about  with  a  demoral' 
ized  scissors'grinder,  her  life  ground  to  pieces 
as  on  the  grind Aone.  This  seems  to  me  the 
lea^  successful  of  the  six  ^ries,  because  it 
lacks  the  concentration  of  a  good  short  Aory, 
and  yet  has  not  the  breadth  requisite  for  a  true 
}{ovelle.  All  the  others  are  excellent:  Periwin' 
1^1  und  VaUadeh,  pidture  of  a  young  girl's  soul 
on  the  threshold  of  maturity;  Der  Bote,  account 
of  the  peaceful,  blessed  death  of  a  beautiful 
old  lady;  Der  Tod  des  kleinen  Dudu,  Aory  of 
the  dissolving  of  a  friendship  in  consequence 
of  a  tragic  misstep;  Das  werbende  Herz,  a  won- 
derfiiily  delicate  analysis,  again  with  a  young 
girl  as  central  figure  and  point  of  intere^.  In 
all  the  Tories,  women  are  to  the  fore,  grasped 
and  limned  with  the  sure  hand  of  one  who 
knows  women's  souls  inside  and  out.  — Bayard 
Si-  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Furcht  mich  nit,  der  J^achwdehter  vom 

Donnerwald.  Miinchen.  Joseph  Miiller. 

1932.  4.50  marks. — This  is  an  awfully  childish 
book  for  children.  Stale  hiry'Ctories  adapted 
to  modem  conditions,  but  without  imagina' 
tion,  juA  made  to  order.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
funny,  but  the  fun  is  so  conventional  that  not 
even  children  laugh,  if  you  read  it  to  them. 
The  verses  are  as  bad  and  bumpy  as  the  tales. 
The  only  saving  grace  lies  in  some  of  the 
pi(itures,  but  only  in  some  of  them. — GuStav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


•  Crete  Garzarolli.  Film\omparsin  Maria 
Weidmann.  Berlin.  EmA  Rowohlt.  1933. 

— Here  is  a  relatively  unimportant  novel, 
designed  to  be  read  as  an  entertaining  ^ory, 
for  in  ^yle  and  sub^nce  it  certainly  is  not 
ou^nding.  The  ^ory  is  that  of  a  girl  who 
comes  from  a  very  rftridt  middle'class  femily 
in  a  small  German  city  and  who  desires 
above  all  else  to  become  a  ^r  in  the  films. 
She  runs  away  to  Beitlin,  moves  in  a  bohemian 
crowd,  falls  in  love  with  one  man  after  an' 
other,  works  as  a  movie-extra  whenever  she 
can  find  work,  weeps  frequently,  and  ends  by 
rejeAing  an  offer  of  marriage. — H.  M.  Boss' 
hard.  Clark  University. 

•  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Gosen.  Die  Roche  des 
Dionysos.  Berlin.  Neuland'Verlag.  1933. 

1.50  marks. — When  the  city  of  Thebes  was 
burning,  a  prie^  of  Dionysos  confronted 
Alexander  the  Great  with  the  words:  “You 
have  deAroyed  the  city  within  whose  walls 
Queen  Semele  received  Dionysos.  You  will 
not  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  god!”  As 
Alexander  pursued  his  conquer  of  the  world 
he  felt  himself  pursued  by  the  outraged  deity. 
He  \vas  hounded  by  misfortunes.  But  he  was 
broken  by  subtler  forces.  He  gave  himself  to 
wine,  of  which  Dionysos  was  the  patron  god. 
He  succumbed  to  Oriental  king'worship,  dab 
lying  with  the  idea  that  he  was  an  incarnation 
of  Dionysos.  The  treatment  is  that  of  the 
hi^orical  novel,  and  the  ^ory  is  very  ably 
done.  — Wallace  l.Wolverton.  Oklahoma  School 
of  Religion. 

•  Hans  Grimm.  Der  Olsucher  von  Duala. 
Ein  afirikanisches  Tagebuch  bearbeitet 

von  Hans  Grimm.  Munchen.  Langen-Mul' 
ler.  1933.  4.80  marks. — The  ingenious  author 
of  Vol^  ohne  Raum,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  colonial  affairs  (Sudafril^anische  J^ovel' 
len.  Die  dreizehn  Briefe  aus  Deutsch'SudweSt' 
Afril{a,  etc.)  presents  documentary  evidence 
of  mi^reatment,  brutahty  and  revolting  base' 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  French  toward  help- 
less  civilian  German  colonies  in  the  Came' 
roons:  illegally  dispossessed,  driven  from  their 
homes,  guarded  and  humiliated,  tormented  by 
negro  soldiery,  transported  into  the  hot, 
humid,  malaria',  dysentery',  yellow  fever' 
infe^ed  lowlands  of  Dahomey,  extradited  to 
certain  death  by  satanical  fiuiatics!  A  sad 
^ry  of  perverted  humanity.  Invigorating  is 
the  fturdy,  indomitable  oil  prospector.  During, 
and  his  tender  bve  f(V  Wiebke,  ever  courag' 
eous  and  resigned  in  this  blood'curdling  be' 
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wildennent.  Not  a  book  of  hatred,  but  a  mani' 
fe^  of  indignatkxi  and  shame  to  awaken  the 
c»nsdence  of  the  world!  It  is  a  re-edition. — 
Louis  P.  Woemer.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Henry  von  Heiseler.  Wawas  Ende. — 
Eduard  Reinacher.  Herr  Wilhelm  und  sein 

Freund. — Heinrich  Zillich.  Der  Urlaub.  Mun- 
chen.  Albert  Langen-Georg  Muller.  1933.  80 
pfennigs  each. — These  are  numbers  19,  21, 
and  14  of  Die  {(leine  Bucherei,  a  colledtion  of 
attradtive  booklets  to  which  such  noted 
writers  as  Paul  Em^,  Hans  Grimm,  Wilhelm 
Schafer,  Hans  Franck,  and  others  have  con¬ 
tributed.  The  three  Novellen  before  us  main¬ 
tain  the  high  ^ndard  of  the  series  and  also 
its  great  diversity.  Wawas  Ende,  absorbing 
account  though  it  is  of  the  early  ^ges  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  is  peifiaps  less  satis^c- 
tory  arti^ically  than  the  other  two.  The  nar¬ 
rative  is  good,  but  the  point  of  view  is  a  bit 
crass  and  the  philosophy  overdone  and  uncon¬ 
vincing.  Herr  Wilhelm  und  sein  Freund,  sub¬ 
titled  Ein  elsdsser  Totentanz,  uses  the  familiar 
theme  and  procedure  of  the  Dance  of  Death, 
but  with  great  originality  and  fine  effect.  The 
author's  method  of  achieving  unity  for  the 
whole  and  within  the  various  se(2ions  of  the 
forty-three  episodes  is  notable.  There  is  natu¬ 
rally  an  unevenness  in  quality,  but  some  of 
the  episodes  attain  to  a  height  of  power  and 
terror  which  makes  them  unforgettable.  Der 
Urlaub  is  an  accomplished  example  of  the 
noveli^ic  art.  The  descriptions  of  Alpine 
hghting  during  the  la^  year  of  the  War,  both 
as  regards  the  natural  setting  and  the  human 
participants,  are  vigorous,  new  in  vision.  The 
narrative  is  carried  on  with  verve,  suspense, 
good  humor;  and  the  quixotic  adtion  of  the 
protagoni^  is  made  psychologically  convin¬ 
cing. — Harold  S.  Jantz.  Antioch  College. 

•  Frant  Herwig.  Der  Grosse  Bischof.  Mvin- 
chen.  Josef  Kdsel  und  Friedrich  Pu^et. 

1930.  5.20  marks. — Although  this  narrative 
professes  to  be  a  novel,  it  is  really  a  biography 
of  the  churchman  and  author.  Bishop  Wilhelm 
von  Ketteler  of  Mainz.  It  contains  the  account 
of  his  early  revulsion  again^  and  later  attrac¬ 
tion  toward  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  ^ory 
of  a  great  thinker  whose  reasoning  caused  him 
to  accept  the  Church.  In  certain  respedts  von 
Ketteler’s  druggie  resembled  Cardinal  New¬ 
man's  and  John  L.  Stoddard's,  but  von  Kette- 
ler's  conversion  was  a  re-acceptance  of  the 
Church.  Psychological  charadter  revelation 
and  personal  touches  worthy  of  a  Boswell 


make  this  book  seem  more  like  autobiography 
than  biography.  Occasional  objedtivc  evalua¬ 
tion  in  no  wise  mechanizes  or  blurs  the  pieSure 
of  a  great  soul  but  rather  makes  it  more 
di&indt. — R.  Tyson  Wyc\off.  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg. 

•  Hugo  von  Hofmann^hal.  Andreas  oder 

Die  Vereinigten.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer.  193a. 

— We  know  how  deeply  Hohnann^hal  was 
in  love  with  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meifter.  And 
if  we  did  not  know  it  from  his  essay  on  it,  we 
might  infer  it  from  this  fragment  of  a  novel, 
published  long  after  the  writer's  death. 
Goethe  might  have  written  this  Italian  travel- 
record  of  a  noble  young  man  in  Goethe's  own 
day  and  age.  There  is  a  roundness  and  natural¬ 
ness,  the  light  movement  and  grace  of  Goethe's 
prose,  coupled  with  a  whimsical  seriousness. 
When  we  hear  that  the  world  war  broke  this 
leisure-class  ideal  of  gentlemanly  self-educa¬ 
tion  and  prevented  the  poet  from  finishing  it, 
the  precious  fragment  is  even  more  removed 
from  present-day  literature  and  appears  like 
an  unearthed  relic  from  another  world  than 
ours.  The  present  edition  fortunately  has  also 
printed  the  sketches  and  plans  for  its  continua¬ 
tion,  which  will  afford  valuable  insight  for  all 
indents  of  literature.  Need  it  be  said  after 
this  that  the  completed  part  is  a  h'ttle  gem  of 
finished  beauty,  thoroughly  enjoyable! — Gus¬ 
tav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklaboma. 

•  Friedrich  Jaksch.  Sonne  uber  Bohmen. 

Ein  frc^liches  Buch.  Breslau.  Berg^dt- 

verlag.  1934.  4.80  marks. — The  occasional 
pages  of  beautiful  writing  through  this 
biographical  novel  do  not  redeem  the  book 
as  a  whole;  nor  do  the  passages  of  reali^ic 
description  compensate  for  its  melodramatic 
qualities. 

The  hero  is  endowed  in  his  early  boyhood 
with  an  alti^lug  acumen,  that  enables  him,  by 
using  the  arguments  of  a  seasoned  atheift, 
to  ouwit  the  experienced  village  Pater.  At  the 
same  tender  age,  conversing  with  his  mother,  a 
simple  washerwoman,  he  remarks  of  another 
woman  again^  whom  he  has  a  grievance: 
“Was  she  never  a  child?" 

He  goes  through  a  period  of  Wertherian 
Weltschmerz  (on  a  parochial  scale),  falls  in 
with  villagers  revolting — futilely — ^againA 
their  lord  and  ma^er,  finally  commits  a  ghaA- 
ly,  utterly  uncalled-for  murder,  and  wanders 
around,  with  a  sweet  thing  he  salvaged  from 
the  wreckage  of  the  peasants'  revolt  by  bis 
side,  and  a  thorn  in  his  soul. 
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The  sweet  thing,  aided  by  auspicious  cit' 
cum^nces,  manages  to  extraA  the  thorn, 
and  the  tale  ends  on  a  sentimental  idyllic  note. 
The  hero,  after  holding  forth  before  the 
landowning  Graf  in  that  approved  ^yle 
which  is  a  mixture  of  free^spiritedness  and 
respedt  for  your  betters,  is,  again  in  approved 
fashion,  graciously  granted  permission  to  till 
his  acres,  not  in  the  ^tus  of  a  serf  like  the  re^ 
of  the  villagers,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  renter 
with  some  freedom  of  personal  movement. 

The  ^irrings  for  musical  fulfilment,  in' 
herited  apparently  from  his  father,  an  itinerant 
fiddler,  are  hushed  by  the  voice  of  moralising 
on  the  value  of  a  life  based  on  old  reliable 
home  spun  virtues. 

In  the  light  of  the  various  harassing  and 
even  tragic  experiences  recorded,  one  is  not 
readily  reconciled  to  the  designation  “ein 
friS^liches  Buch.”  There  is  a  muAy  atmosphere 
to  it  all.— S.  Lomanitz.  Oklahoma  City. 

•  E.  G.  Kolbenheyer.  Weihnachtsgeschich' 
ten.  Miinchen.  Albert  Langen-Georg 

Muller.  1953.  3.80  marks. — The  themes  of 
Chri^mas  Tories  range  from  a  meta' 
physical  phantasy  on  the  origin  of  world  and 
man,  the  birth  of  the  religious  hero  in  a 
world  of  rationalized  imperialism,  to  psycho- 
logical  studies  of  children  and  queer  old  people 
who  cling  to  their  pa^  emotions  as  the  only 
thing  worth  while  in  l^fe.  Chri^mas  as  the 
awakening  of  God  to  himself,  as  the  longing 
of  mankind  for  a  savior — and  Chri^mas  as 
the  romantic  belief  of  a  disappearing  genera¬ 
tion,  a  subconscious  longing  of  modem  ration- 
alia-o  a  dead  tradition  for  the  mass  of  the 
present  generation — the  rise  and  decline  of  a 
great  belief,  that  is  the  general  theme  of  this 
book,  although  only  apparent  when  the  ^ries 
are  read  and  undei^ood  as  a  unit.  Not  all  the 
ftories  are  immediately  convincing,  but  in 
general  they  approach  the  quality  of  Kolben- 
heyer’s  better  works. — F.  W.  Kaufmann. 
Smith  College. 

•  Julius  Kreis.  Ringelspiel  des  Alltags. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Mviller.  1933.  3  marks. 

—A  collection  of  short  ^ries  of  every  day 
neighborhood  life  in  Bavaria.  The  ^ries  are 
very  largely  in  the  Bavarian  dialeCt,  were 
selected  by  Kolbenheyer  after  the  death  of 
their  author,  and  are  published  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  their  compiler.  Modem  Bavaria 
has  found  a  wonderful  interpreter  in  Kreis, 
who  tells  his  simple,  sometimes  amusing,  and 
sometimes  pathetic  Tories  apparently  with  the 


greater  ease.  Some  of  the  moft  intere^ing 
ftories  are  the  descriptions  of  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  walk  in  the  wo^,  a  nap  and  experience 
with  ants,  the  dialogue  between  a  merchant 
and  the  cuftomer  buying  a  coat,  and  the 
morning  dialogues  of  gossipy  neighbors. — 
F.  G.  Taplkin.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  J.  Anker  Larsen.  Ich  will,  was  ich  soli. 
Bremen.  Schiinemann.  1933.  5.50  marks. 

— ^A  translation  from  the  Danish  “King  Lear 
of  Svendborg.”  The  Nobel  prize  winner  Anker 
Larsen  portrays  in  this  novel  a  farm-boy,  who 
discovers  that  he  is  a  bom  aCtor  and  imitator. 
His  ambition  drives  him  to  the  big  dty  and 
to  the  big  theatre.  After  a  long,  trying  ex¬ 
perience  amidft  a  conventional  routine  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  in  cash,  and  after  ftudying  the 
various  degrees  of  aCtors  and  actresses,  be 
finally  decides  that  this  is  not  the  temple  of 
pure  art  and  returns  to  teach  in  a  country 
school.  I  doubt  whether  many  readers  will 
find  this  ftory  convincing.  The  hero  might  not 
be  the  godsent  artift  the  author  wants  him 
to  appear,  he  might  be  a  failure,  which  can 
not  be  blamed  on  the  superficiality  of  his  en¬ 
vironment.  It  seems  X>  me  that  Anker  Larsen 
was  much  more  convincing  in  his  earlier 
works. — GuStav  Mueller.  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma. 

•  Emft  Lothar.  Die  Muhle  der  Gerechtig' 
keit.  Berlin.  21solnay.  1933. — Anyone 

who  knows  Salzburg  late  in  Auguft  will  find 
Lothar's  pictures  of  this  andent  city  more 
frscinating  than  his  complaint  againft  the 
courts.  The  careless  attitude  ,  of  the  smug 
resident,  even  Herr  Oberlandesgerichtsrat 
Haushofer  and  his  ill  wife  Pauline,  towards 
che  “eternal  production  of  Jedermann"  is 
accurately  pictured.  Herr  Haushofer  hears  one 
scene  of  the  play  mimicked  by  Salzburg  chil¬ 
dren.  Pauline  muft  see  it  before  he  takes  their 
lives  to  fulfill  his  promise  that  she  shall  not 
know  the  final  agonies  of  cancer.  When  Haus¬ 
hofer  faib  to  die,  is  tried  before  his  own  court, 
Lothar  reveals  the  incompetency  of  the  court  to 
determine  guilt. — V.  Royce  Weil.  Munidpal 
University  of  Omaha. 

•  Karen  Michaelis.  JuSline.  Berlin.  Uni- 
versitas.  1933.  4.30  and  5  marks. — The 

well  known  Danish  novelift  here  attempts  a 
psychologic  ftudy  of  a  woman  middle-aged 
but  ftill  attractive,  who  has  led  an  unevent¬ 
fully  happy  life  in  a  fine  home  and  with  a 
splendid  husband,  a  f^ous  surgeon.  Her  self- 
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complacency  is  broken  thtough  6r^  by  an 
outburft  of  jealous  love  and  rage  on  the  part 
of  her  extremely  handsome  but  pathological 
son,  and  then  by  the  chance  reunion  with  the 
sweetheart  of  her  youth  who  has  never  for- 
gotten  her  and  whom  she  has  never  through 
all  her  years  of  ^id  happiness  quite  put  out 
of  mind.  For  her  lover  the  course  to  pursue 
is  plain  and  ^raightforward,  but  for  her  it 
is  otherwise.  She  is  mortally  afraid  of  her  son 
and  cannot  tear  herself  loose  from  him;  nor 
can  she  abandon  her  home,  her  security,  her 
safe  place  in  society,  all  that  has  made  life 
meaningful  to  her.  She  temporizes,  involves 
herself  gradually  in  an  inextricable  net  of  lies, 
deceives  her  lover,  her  husband,  her  son,  until 
with  awful  suddenness  and  apparent  inev- 
itability  the  cataArophe  breaks  over  them. 
A  powerful  ^ry,  enriched  by  numerous 
subsidiary  plots  and  incidents  which  furnish 
symbolic  parallelisms  to  the  main  adtion. — 
Harold  S.  Jantz.  Antioch  College. 

•  Philipp  de  Pillecyn.  Blaubart  in  Flandem. 

Leipzig.  Jakob  Hegner.  1933.  5.80  marks. 

— 1  was  a^nished  to  find  such  a  book  from 
this  publishing  house,  since  one  is  accu^omed 
to  look  for  very  good  books  there.  This  one, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  senseless  accumulation  of 
cruelties,  barbarisms,  perversions  and  horrors 
ending  with  an  unprepared  and  perfectly  in* 
credible  and  unintelligible  lukewarm  and 
insignificant  “conversion.”  But  everything  is 
inconsequential,  incoherent  and  unconvincing. 
The  author  can  not  even  decide  what  sort  of  a 
Ayle  he  wants  co  write  in,  whether  his  book  is 
go^  to  be  reali^ic  or  wildly  romantjc,  his¬ 
torical  or  allegorical.  It  is  everything  and 
hence  nothing  definite. — Guilau  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Em^  von  Salomon.  Die  Kadetten.  Berlin. 

Rowohlt.  1933.  4.50  marks. — EmA  von 

Salomon  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  Vor- 
kampfer  of  the  German  “revolution,”  by 
whidi  is  meant,  the  National  Socially  move¬ 
ment.  His  Die  Cedchteten,  of  which  at  la^ 
reports  some  twenty  thousand  copies  had 
been  sold,  was  a  “dokumentarisches  Werk 
fiber  die  politischen  Attentate  des  Nach- 
krieges,”  etc.  His  novel.  Die  Stadt,  is  hkewisc 
going  ftrong.  In  Die  Kadetten,  he  undertakes 
to  tell  in  novelized  form  the  ^tory  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Cadet  Corps  during  its  final  dramatic 
period  from  1913  down  to  its  dissolution  in 
1900.  The  narrative  is  well  handled,  in  vivid 
running  form,  the  bias  from  which  it  is  written 
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being,  needless  to  say,  constantly  in  evidence; 
but  the  pathos  which  the  author  attempts  to 
injedt  at  the  close,  in  connection  with  the  final 
“big  parade,”  simply  does  not  come  off— at 
least,  not  for  this  reviewer.  This  book  might 
be  read  along  with  Klaus  Mann's  Kind  dieser 
Zeit  as  a  reverse  side  of  the  picture  of  German 
youth  before  the  War.  It  has  no  little  light  to 
throw  on  the  genesis  and  development  of  the 
Jugendbewegung  and  upon  that  syStem  of 
education  which  culminated  in  the  Lan<j- 
schulheim. — Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary 
World,  New  York  City. 

•  Ruth  Schaumann.  Siebenjrauen.  Novel- 
len.  Berlin.  Grote.  1934. — Unusual  ^r- 

ies,  seven  in  number,  each  with  a  woman  as 
central  figure.  The  situations  are  all  excep¬ 
tional,  and  in  th^  illumination  of  woman’s 
soul  they  are  such,  oile  feels,  as  only  a  woman 
could  have  written.  The  Style  is  modem,  but 
attuned  to  each  ^ory.  The  Stories  in  brief: 
Der  Helm,  daughter  of  an  archaeologist  who 
finds  happiness  as  an  actress;  Moria  mortu 
amore  oder  Torheit  ton  Liehe  erlegt,  a  great 
lady  is  led  by  love  of  a  pure  child  on  the  road 
of  expiation;  Die  Heidin,  a  woman  whose  son, 
guided  by  inStinCt,  finds  the  prieSt  who  is  his 
fether;  Das  Seidenhaus  Sorel,  Aory  of  a 
Japanese  girl  who  restrains  Karin  from  suicide 
and  thus  saves  her  unborn  child;  Start  eina 
Strausses,  a  man  returning  to  the  inn  where 
he  had  once  met  and  loved,  and  where  at 
former  visits  he  had  received  a  bouquet  left 
by  her  for  him,  now  gets  from  their  son, 
instead  of  a  bouquet,  the  Story  of  her  life; 
Die  Hand,  elusive  tale  of  a  woman  who  kisses 
in  the  ^reet-car  the  hand  of  a  Grange  man; 
Der  GrabSlein,  ^ory  of  the  wife  Chelion,  who 
bears  Ju&us  three  children,  and  whose  life 
fades  out  with  the  death  of  Christoph,  her 
fir^-bom. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Rene  Schickele.  Die  Wittwe  Bosca.  Ber¬ 
lin.  S.  Fischer.  1933. — The  widow  Bosca 

has  lost  her  husband  during  the  war  and  now 
makes  of  death  a  fetish.  She  loves  misfortune 
and  dehljerately  neglects  her  daughter,  who 
remains  a  cripple  for  lack  of  proper  care.  But 
the  widow  is  glad  to  collect  damages.  She 
marries  and  tyrannizes  over  her  new  hus¬ 
band,  with  the  old  one  as  a  club  to  beat  him 
with.  Her  daughter,  being  in  love  with  the 
son  of  a  neighbor,  whose  husband  also  fell 
in  the  war,  but  who  preserves  a  “sunny 
outlook”  on  life,  develops  an  inferiority  com- 
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plex  on  account  of  her  limping.  She  tries  to 
commit  suicide  together  with  her  fiance  by 
causing  him  to  drive  the  car  over  a  cliff.  She 
dies,  the  boy  survives,  and  widow  Bosca 
floats  her  black  veils  in  triumph.  As  always  in 
Schickele  there  is  a  saturated  feeling  of  Riviera 
nature  permeating  all  these  human  events. — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Gu^v  Schroer.  Die  Siedler  vom  Heide' 
brin}{hoj.  Gutersloh.  C.  Bertelsmann. 
193a. — This  book  explains  why  Gu^v  Schro- 
cr's  name  figures  so  frequently  today  in  all 
German  catalogues  and  windows  of  German 
book^ores.  It  refie<fts  the  philosophy  of  the 
“third  Era"  through  seven  men  who  have 
"all  been  wounded  in  the  world  war,  all  been 
pushed  aside  by  their  time." 

One  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  men  in 
Remarque's  The  Road  Bacl{,  also  uprooted  by 
the  war  and  barred  from  life  and  hope.  But 
while  one  tries  to  follow  the  comparison 
through,  one  under^nds  why  Remarque’s 
book  died  in  the  flames  and  Gu^v  Schroer 
became  one  of  the  significant  and  celebrated 
writers  in  Hitler’s  Reich.  Schroer’s  men  do 
not  despair  of  themselves  nor  of  their  country. 
The  war  has  not  been  merely  a  negative 
experience.  It  made  them  men  of  discipline 
and  defiance  who  have  learned  to  do  without 
mo^  of  the  things  in  life  except  their  pride 
and  will  to  survive.  “They  went  into  the 
heath,  seven  in  number,  all  of  them  true  men, 
who  were  ashamed  to  get  the  dole."  They  buy 
an  abandoned  form  on  the  heath;  Jurgen,  their 
leader,  finances  the  projedt  partly  by  an  in' 
herited  sum  of  money,  partly  through  a  con' 
tradt  with  a  “Siedlungsgesellschaft”  (settlers’ 
cooperative  organization),  the  reA  of  the 
capital  being  “hard  fi^s  and  ^rong  minds.” 

It  is  a  gigantic  task  to  plow  the  negledted 
fields,  to  drain  the  moors,  to  break  the  wilder' 
ness;  sickness,  death,  poverty,  ho^ilities 
interfere.  But  they  succeed — ^at  the  end  of 
three  years  of  toil  and  almost  superhuman 
sacrifice,  each  possesses  a  little  house  and  some 
land;  they  all  have  young  wives,  like  them 
ready  to  bring  up  a  generation  of  free  and 
courageous  men,  a  new  peasantry  that  will 
cling  to  the  soil,  to  God  and  to  their  country. 

Although  from  an  arti^ic  point  of  view, 
^le  and  treatment  show  no  great  hterary 
merit,  the  book  depidts  people  who  in  a  new 
pioneer  spirit  ^rive  to  solve  a  problem  which 
millions  in  all  nations  are  feeing  today. — Anne 


Marie  Springer.  Wheaton  College,  Norton, 
Massachusetts. 

•  Anna  Seghers.  Dcr  Kopflohn.  Amsterdam. 

Querido.  1933.  1.90  and  2.90  florins. — 

Pursued  by  the  authorities  for  the  killing  of  a 
policeman  in  a  ^reet  brawl,  a  young  socially 
comes  into  a  poverty'ridden  village  and  finds 
shelter  with  di^nt  relatives.  The  peasants 
have  reached  the  ^ge  where  their  allegiance 
to  either  the  “reds”  or  the  national  socialiAs 
merely  depends  on  the  material  advantages  the 
two  parties  may  hold  out  to  them.  It  is  there' 
fore  not  surprising  that  when  some  of  them 
discover  the  fugitive’s  pidture  po^d  in  the 
city  hall  of  the  nearby  town,  they  set  out  to 
win  the  bounty  offered  for  his  arre^. 

A  depressing  book,  but  one  written  with 
deep  under^nding  of  human  nature  and 
feimess  of  judgment. — Germaine  A.  Denogh. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Wilhelm  Speyer.  KreuT^ahrer,  Zurich. 

Orell  Fiissli.  1933.  2.50  and  4  Swiss 

francs. — Wilhelm  Speyer  had  written  quiet 
and  thoughtful  books  before  the  vivacious 
school  Tories,  Kampf  der  Tertia  and  Goldene 
Horde,  brought  his  name  before  a  large  public. 
This  little  volume  is  a  tender  and  my^rious 
prose  poem,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  a  Get' 
man  ^udent  who  visits  Italy  and  fells  in  love 
with  a  lame  girl  in  the  vicinity  of  Assisi,  are 
^rangely  reminiscent  of  those  of  an  ance^r 
of  his,  a  young  Rhineland  nobleman  who  took 
part  in  the  Children’s  Crusade,  who  escaped 
the  fete  of  the  others  and  brought  back  to  the 
Rhine  country  as  his  bride  a  beautiful  crippled 
peasant  girl  from  the  same  city' of  St.  Francis. 
A  parallelism  which  our  critical  age  would 
not  have  tolerated  except  in  the  background, 
and  which  the  author  does  not  insi^  on  un' 
duly.  His  ^ory  would  have  been  juA  as 
charming  without  it.  The  idyll  of  the  soft' 
hearted  German  Count  and  the  cheerful  little 
Umbrian  invalid  is  as  touching  an  affair  as 
anyone  has  imagined  in  a  long  time.  Perhaps 
the  tale  does  not  hang  together  perfedtly,  and 
perhaps  such  an  incident  as  the  flight  of  the 
conscience'^ricken  Emilian  laborer  because  he 
mi^kes  an  indignant  young  German  in  white 
linens  and  canvas  shoes  for  the  Archangel 
Gabriel,  is  an  arti^ic  indiscretion.  But  the 
mo^  talented  writers  are  not  infellible. — 
R.  T.  H. 

•  Grete  von  Urbanitzky.  Karin  und  die 

Welt  der  Manner.  Berb’n.  Zsolnay.  1933. 
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— This  book  is  a  Grange  mixture  of  romance, 
economics  and  politics.  For  those  who  care 
to  ftudy  the  international  money  que^ion 
through  the  medium  of  a  diluted  love  ^ry, 
it  is  quite  the  thing.  Karin,  a  very  modem 
German  girl,  decides  that  women  should  know 
all  about  money  and  world  commerce,  and 
proceeds  to  inform  herself  by  reading  and  by 
interviewing  captains  of  indu^ry,  cabinet 
mini^rs  and  United  States  senators.  She 
6nds  time,  however,  to  marry  a  Servian 
ftudent  in  whose  home  she  has  visited  and 
here  we  have  some  6ne  pages  of  description 
of  the  Balkan  region.  She  founds  a  paper  to 
publish  her  views,  which  favor  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  As  the  birth  of  her  fir*  child 
approaches  she  consents  to  join  her  husband  in 
retirement  for  a  period,  but  does  not  promise 
to  renounce  her  career  at  a  bter  date.  In  the 
525  pages  of  the  text  which,  by  the  way,  has 
no  chapter  headings,  we  may  peruse  an  un- 
exciting  love  *ory,  we  may  learn  much  about 
contemporary  life  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  if  we  have  patience  we  may  even  improve 
our  knowledge  of  world  politics. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Kadidja  Wedekind.  Kalumina.  Der  Ro- 
man  eines  Sommers.  Berlin.  Scherl.  1933. 

a. 50  and  3.80  marks. — The  younge*  daughter 
of  the  late  Frank  Wedekind  seems  to  have 
inherited  her  father's  literary  gift,  but  she 
makes  a  very  different  use  of  it.  This  vivacious 
*ory  of  a  play'Empire  which  a  group  of  chil- 
dren  organized  during  their  summer  vacation 
by  the  Stamberger  See,  is  almo*  free  from  the 
mawkishness  that  creeps  into  mo*  juveniles, 
and  it  radiates  both  wit  and  tenderness.  It 
is  presumably  based  on  an  a*ual  occurrence; 
at  lea*  there  are  tantalizing  hints  to  that 
effe*.  But  if  it  didn't  happen  by  the  Stam' 
berger  See,  then  it  certainly  happened  very 
di*in*ly  in  the  author's  lively  imagination. — 
H.  K.  B. 

•  F.  Widmer'Pedit.  Das  lachende  Herzweh. 
Miinchen.  Muller.  1933.  1.80  marks. — 

This  booklet  containing  eight  tales  from  the 
Tyrolese  mountains  serves  but  one  purpose: 
to  acquaint  tli^  reader  with  the  chara*er  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  that  region.  The  author 
is  extremely  successful  in  attaining  this  goal. 
At  fir*  her  people  seem  a  bit  unusual,  even 
queer;  gradually,  however,  we  gain  a  clearer 
picture  of  that  *urdy  race.  They  vary  greatly 
as  to  mood,  and  a*ion,  but  they  *and  as  a 
group  to  be  tru*ed,  healthy  and  naif  in  their 


outlook  on  hfe,  deeply  religious,  and  loving 
their  homeland  dearly.  We  admire  the  great' 
ness  of  such  simple  hearts.  The  use  of  dialed 
lends  local  color  to  the  *orics.— J.  Breiten^ 
bucher.  Miami  University. 

AAA 

Andre  Rousseaux,  discussing  Jean  Giiau' 
doux  in  La  Revue  Hebdomadaire,  is  reminded 
of  Botticelli's  Primavera,  which  “ensorcelle  et 
dcconcerte.  File  e*  le  comble  de  I'artifice  et  le 
miracle  du  naturel;  une  enigme  de  symbolisme 
et  une  offrande  de  fraicheur." 

“It  is  difficult  to  beh'eve,  when  we  read  a 
book  of  Montherlant's,  that  this  *ory  could 
ever  have  been  in  process  of  con*ru<dion,  with 
a  denouement  not  yet  accomplished.  It  seems 
as  if  all  his  books  have  always  exi*ed,  that 
they  are  part  of  the  permanent  and  definitive, 
and  that  he  mu*  keep  them  in  a  secret  drawer 
and  give  them  out  to  the  public  at  intervals 
as  the  notion  *rikes  him.  ...  By  the  quality 
of  his  invention,  Montherlant  seems  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  invention.  .  .  .'' — Elisabeth 
Zehrfiiss,  in  La  Revue  Hebdomadaire. 

The  authorities  of  the  Yemen,  according  to 
£*o  of  Madrid,  have  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  graphophone  in  their  dominions.  The 
order  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  graphophone 
is  a  We*em  invention,  and  on  their  belief 
that  it  makes  *rong  men  effeminate. 

Georges  Ohnet,  he  of  the  much-read  Mflitrt 
de  Forges,  was  according  to  Andre  Dinan,  “un 
petit  monsieur  dont  la  mise  severe  et  cossue, 
le  corps  contrefait  ec  le  visage  ingrat  aurait 
singulierement  degu  les  belles  dames  qui  com' 
posaient  I'elite  de  sa  clientele.” 

Advices  from  Peking  report  the  disappear' 
ance  of  the  newspaper  Pelting  Bao,  said  to  have 
been  in  exi*ence  for  1500  years  and  to  have 
been  a  daily  for  130  years. 

“Down  to  the  very  la*  days  of  his  life, 
when  his  illness  threw  him  into  a  violent 
delirium,  my  father  never  lo*  the  purity 
and  nobility  of  his  speech.  When  I  took  him 
to  task  for  an  epithet  whose  flavor  was  a  little 
*rong,  he  would  retort:  “I  am  speaking  like 
Rabelais.” — Rose  Celli,  in  La  Revue  Hebdoma' 
daire. 

Henry  de  Montherlant  has  been  awarded 
the  Grand  Prize  for  Literature  of  the  Acadanie 
Frangaise. 

Theodor  Daubler,  the  Swabian  epic  poet 
and  noveli*,  died  in  the  Black  Fore*,  aged  58. 

Pio  Baroja  has  been  ele*ed  to  the  Spanish 
Academy. 
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t  Juliin  Paz.  Catdlogo  de  mantucritos  de 
America  exiStentes  en  la  Biblioteca 
cional.  Madrid.  1933.  40  pesetas. — With  the 
game  care  and  accuracy  that  he  has  shown  in 
his  former  catalogues,  Sr.  Paz  has  now  formed 
this  new  and  useful  one  of  the  manuscripts 
referring  to  Spanish' America  which  are  found 
in  the  Natioiul  Library  in  Madrid. 

The  number  of  entries  reaches  1,37a;  many 
of  them  referring  to  volumes  that  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  documents,  and,  in  this  case, 
each  volume  is  treated  in  detail. 

The  coUedtion  was  formed  of  documents 
formerly  belonging  to  the  libraries  of  the 
Palacio  Nadonal,  Osuma,  Ga3rang08,  the  De' 
partment  of  Colonial  Affairs  (Mini^rio  de 
Ultramar),  of  Don  Ju^  Zaragoza  and  of  Usoz. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  “cedulas  reales,” 
“ordenanzas,”  “in^rucciones,”  orders  of  the 
viceroys,  etc.  Bound  with  scxne  of  the  manu' 
scripts,  there  have  been  discovered  pamphlets 
and  printed  documents  that,  with  the  former, 
refer  to  information  regarding  events,  battles, 
journeys,  discoveries,  missions,  etc.  On  this 
account,  they  have  been  kept  in  this  catalogue, 
even  though  they  are  not  mansucripts.  There 
ezift,  in  addition,  some  manuscripts  concern' 
ing  Brazil,  the  Phih'ppines  and  the  EaA  Indies. 

There  are  several  literary  pieces,  as,  for 
example.  No.  1261,  entitled  Flor  de  academias 
que  contiene  Uis  que  se  celebraron  en  el  Real 
Palacio  de^  cone  de  Lima.  .  .  .fromSeptem' 
her  23,  1709  to  April  7,  1710.  In  it  one  finds 
sonnets,  “decimas,”  “glosas,”  ballads,  “quin' 
tillas,"  “seguidillas,"  fables,  dirges,  quatrains, 
“ovillcjos,”  “octovas,”  “silvas,”  “liras,”  and 
some  prose,  a  total  of  232  pieces. 

At  the  end  of  the  catalogue  there  are  four 
indexes,  alphabetically  arranged,  for  persons, 
places,  subjedts  and  firft  lines  of  verses. 
Finally  a  li^  of  the  “call  number”  of  the  manu' 
scripts  with  the  number  it  has  in  this  cata' 


logue  will  serve  as  guide  in  case  one  knows 
only  the  former.  It  is  a  pity  that  Sr.  Paz  did 
not  follow  the  modem  practice  forming  one, 
all'embracing,  alphabetical  index  in  order  to 
simplify  consultation,  in^ead  of  four  separate 
ones.  The  difficulty  of  consulting  and  handling 
these  four  indexes  is  increased  by  the  fadt  that 
there  are  no  subtitles  at  the  head  of  the  page 
to  indicate  the  subject  matter  of  index.  This 
difficulty,  we  repeat,  could  have  been  easily 
avoided  by  an  encyclopedic,  alphabetical 
index.  In  the  elaboration  of  these  indexes  and  in 
the  reading  of  proofs,  Sr.  D.  Miguel  Bordonau 
has  collaborated  with  Sr.  Paz. — Homero  Sms. 
Madrid. 

•  A.  Torres'Rioseco  and  Ralph  E.  Warner. 
Bibliografia  de  la  poesia  mexicana.  Cam' 

bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1934. — A 
welcome  addition  to  the  series  of  bibliographies 
of  the  belles'lettres  of  Hispanic  America  ^ing 
published  by  the  Harvard  University  Press. 
It  contains  as  nearly  complete  a  bibliography 
of  Mexican  poetry  as  one  will  be  able  to  find 
in  English  or  Spanish,  including  works  of 
criticism,  other  bibliographies  and  anthologies. 
The  capable  Torres'Rioseco  contributes  a 
concise  survey  of  the  field,  with  representative 
selections  from  the  works  of  the  principal 
authors. — T.  D. 

•  Mariano  Silva  y  Accves,  Director.  Inves' 
tigaciones  linguifticas.  Mexico.  In^ituto 

Mexicano  de  Inve&igaciones  Lingiii^icas.  6 
pesos  per  year. — Linguiftic  diversity  con' 
ftitutes  one  of  the  prindpal  ob^acles  in  the 
way  of  national  unification  in  Mexico.  Two 
million  Indians,  it  has  been  eAimated,  speak 
no  Spanish;  another  two  million  speak  by 
preference  their  own  dialed.  Of  these  dialects 
there  are  some  fifty'two.  Hence  the  founding 
by  the  National  University  of  the  Indituto 
Mexicano  de  Invedigaciones  Lingutdicas, 
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whose  purpose  is  to  propagate  knowledge,  of ,  tators  on  international  affairs;  moreover  hii 


the  native  tongues  by  in^rudtion  in  the  public 
schools  and  to  sponsor  lingui^ic  research  not 
only  in  the  Indian  languages  but  in  the 
Spanish  spoken  in  Mexico. 

The  fir^  two  issues  of  the  In^itute's  bi- 
monthly  publication  contain  a  wealth  of 
intere^ing  and  valuable  material,  including 
Judies  of  the  Zapotec  language,  of  the  Ian' 
guages  indigenous  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
and  of  the  orthography  of  geographical  names 
of  Nahuatl  origin  (timely  indeed  to  anyone 
who  has  been  bewildered  by  the  diversity  of 
spelling).  Students  intere^d  in  linguistic 
research  are  invited  to  become  members  of 
the  In^itute. 

Yet  another  indication  that  the  Revolution 
(with  its  by'produdts  of  Nationalism  and 
Indianism)  is  ^ill  a  vital  force  in  Mexico. — 
T.D. 

•  Alvaro  Fernandez  Suarez.  Future  del  tnuti' 
do  occidental.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1933.  5 
pesetas. — The  most  recent  number  of  the 
Biblioteca  de  ideas  y  eStudios  contempordneos 
is  the  work  of  a  writer  alert  to  modem 
thought  whose  citations  show  extensive  read' 
ing.  The  ffrSt  half  takes  Stock  of  the  paSt  and 
finds  the  present  only  a  transitory  ^ge.  The 
author  sees  history  as  the  result  of  great  men’s 
activity  rather  than  as  the  producer  of  them. 
He  bys  the  depression  to  Capitalism's  fatal 
inflexibility  with  a  circulatory  sy^em  needing 
continued  artificial  Stimulation,  and  so  unable 
to  take  care  of  the  supplanting  of  coal  by  oil  and 
eleAricity. 

One  intere^ing  chapter  takes  art  as  an 
index  of  political  and  national  health,  and 
shows  how  significant  of  the  lost  feeling 
everywhere  is  the  adoption,  especially  by 
fMciStic  and  communistic  nations,  of  super' 
realism  and  subrealism. 

In  the  last  gloomy  hundred  pages,  the 
author  foretells  another  world  war  within 
ten  years  with  Spain,  Scandinavia,  and  per' 
haps  Russia  neutral.  Then  he  describes  the 
world  which  he  expedts  to  grow  out  of  the 
ruins,  with  “democracy  by  osmosis,”  uni' 
versalism  in  politics,  new  religion  borrowed 
from  the  Orient,  and  people  more  interested 
in  utilizing  than  in  creating.  A  thoughtful, 
interesting  book. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Discursos  inter' 
nacionales.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934.  5 
pesetas. — Salvador  de  Madariaga  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  illuminating  commen' 


comments  come  always  from  firsthand  infbnna' 
tion.  These  addresses  and  letters,  which  are 
divided  into  official  and  unofficial  comments, 
cover  a  variety  of  subjedts,  from  technical 
discussions  on  disarmament,  the  League  of 
Nations  and  discussions  on  the  Chinese' 
Japanese  dispute  over  Manchuria  to  addresses 
to  peace  organizations  and  letters  to  friends 
and  correspondents  on  que^ions  of  peace  and 
its  preservation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
little  volume  will  have  a  wide  reading  among 
the  ho^t  of  people  intere^d  in  preserving  the 
peace  ^rudture  of  the  world. — Harry 
Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Salvador  Calderon  Ramirez.  Ultimos  duu 
de  Sandtno.  Mexico.  Botas.  1934.  i  peso. 
— The  cowardly  assassination  of  the  Nicarz' 
guan  patriot  la^  February  has  deeply  affeded 
public  opinion  throughout  Latin  America. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  horrible  details 
of  the  crime  will  be  forgotten;  as  for  the  polit' 
ical  consequences  of  the  murder,  they  are  yet 
to  follow,  and  within  a  very  short  time  from 
all  indications.  Thus,  while  a  new  revolution 
is  brewing  in  Nicaragua,  this  little  volume  will 
be  eagerly  read  for  the  light  it  may  throw  on 
the  la^  days  of  Sandino  and  his  untimely  end. 
Senor  Ramirez,  who  recently  resigned  from  his 
pod  as  Nicaraguan  Minider  to  Mexico,  repre* 
sented  Sandino  during  the  truce  discussions 
which  finally  led  to  the  end  of  the  plucky  little 
rebel’s  campaigns — ^and  to  that  fatal  night 
when  he  was  seized  and  shot  by  the  National 
Guard  as  he  left  the  President’s  dinner  table. 
Indeed,  in  the  lad  analysis,  senor  Ramirez 
mud  shoulder  some  of  the  blame  for  the 
tragedy  since  he  not  only  represented  Sandino 
at  the  peace  parley,  but,  as  he  himself  relates, 
was  one  of  the  fird  to  urge  Sandino  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  government  and  was  the 
one  whose  advice  perhaps  had  the  mod  to  do 
with  Sandino’s  final  decision  to  deliver  him' 
self  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  One  can 
underdand  how  Sandino,  unread  and  innocent, 
would  permit  himself  to  walk  into  the  same 
sort  of  a  trap  that  had  been  fatal  to  other 
truding  rebels  before — Sitting  Bull  and  Panebo 
Villa,  for  example — but  for  a  diplomat  and  a 
scholar  like  senor  Ramirez  to  have  so  little 
underdanding  of  hidorical  and  political  reali' 
ties  is  quite  inexcusable.  Senor  Ramirez’s 
description  of  the  lad  hours  of  (Jeneral  Sandino 
is  rather  well  done  and  moving,  and  confirms 
the  frd  that  President  Sacasa  had  nothing 
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wbatever  to  do  with  the  crime.  Sehor  Ramirez 
vras  with  Sandino  and  che  President  at  the 
dinner  that  preceeded  the  shooting. — M.  H. 

•  Arturo  Capdevila.  La  santa  furia  del 
Padre  CaStaneda,  Cronic6n  porteho  de 

fnilcs  y  comefrailes  dondc  no  queda  titere 
con  cabeza.  Madrid.  Espasa^Calpe.  1933.  5 
pesetas. — This  volume  is  one  of  the  already 
important  library  Vidas  espanolas  e  hispano' 
americanas.  In  simple  but  corredt  language 
this  Argentine  writer  telb  the  itory  of  the 
life  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  a  man  who  because 
of  his  adlive  and  revolutionary  spirit,  as  well 
as  for  his  literary,  political  and  educational 
adivities,  deserves  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  fir^  few  years  of  the  Argentine  republic, 
especially  the  turbulent  years  of  i820'i823. 
The  Lanca^er  sy^em  of  education  had  a 
trial  in  Argentina  through  the  efforts  of  this 
great  patriot  who  saw  with  clear  insight  that 
general  education  for  all  citizens  was  the 
salvation  of  Spanish  America.  In  telhng  the 
life  of  Ca^neda  (in  a  rather  novelbtic  form) 
Ciapdevila  gives  us  a  pidlure  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  its  political  turmoil  in  the  fir^t  thirteen 
years  of  its  political  independence.— J.  M. 
Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Carmen  Munoz  Roca'Tallada.  Dona  Ma' 
rta  de  Pacheco.  Barcelona.  Seix  y  Barral. 

1933. — The  rebellion  of  the  Comuneros  ended 
with  the  execution  of  its  leader,  Juan  de  Pa- 
dilla,  in  1521.  It  marked  one  of  the  moft 
critical  points  in  the  poh’tical  hbtory  of  Spain. 
Had  the  revolt  been  successful  what  would 
have  been  the  result?  No  one  knows,  but  the 
dcAiny  of  Spain  would  be  fer  other  than  it  is. 

This  attradtive  little  book  is  one  of  a  series 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  feimous  Spanish  wO' 
men.  The  subjedt  of  the  present  volume  is  dona 
Maria  de  Pacheco,  wife  of  don  Juan  de  Padilla, 
mentioned  above.  She  was  a  wonran  of  great 
ftrength  of  charadter,  vigor  and  ability.  She 
was  loyal  to  her  husband  to  the  la^.  After 
his  death  she  refused  to  surrender  to  the  royal 
troops,  and  fled  to  Portugal  after  all  hope  of 
successful  resbtance  had  vanished.  Even  from 
this  retreat  the  vindidtive  hatred  of  Charles, 
whose  tyranny  had  brought  on  the  revolt, 
ftrovc  to  extradite  her.  For  several  years  she 
led  a  precarious  exigence,  expedting  every 
day  to  be  delivered  to  her  bloodthirsty  ene- 
mies,  who  had  already  pronounced  upon  her 
the  sentence  of  death.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  king  John  of  Portugal  that  at  considerable 
risk  of  losing  a  valuable  ally  he  refused  to 
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accede  to  the  emperor’s  demand,  and  dona 
Maria  de  Pacheco  died  of  natural  causes  in 
Oporto  in  1531. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer- 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Angel  PeStaria.  Lo  que  aprendi  en  la  xnda. 

Madrid.  Aguilar.  1933.  5  pesetas. — A 
Spanish  companion  to  Whitehead’s  What's 
on  the  Workers'  Mind  is  this  recent  volume 
in  which  Spanish  labor  for  almost  the  flrSt 
time  becomes  articulate.  The  author,  deserted 
by  his  mother  and  left  an  orphan  by  the  death 
of  his  miner  father,  began  in  1886  a  life  of 
little  happiness.  His  father’s  remark:  “I  work 
twelve  hours  a  day  to  earn  fourteen  reales, 
and  a  cura  gives  a  blessing  and  mumbles  a 
few  words  that  no  one  understands  for  five 
duros,”  Started  him  in  search  of  an  education. 
That  quest  occupies  the  first  half  of  the  book. 

One  section  describes  his  mental  develop- 
ment.  First  hearing  of  Anarchism  in  casual 
conversation  with  a  fellow  workman  in  the 
railroad  shops,  he  threw  himself  into  the  move¬ 
ment,  got  himself  imprisoned  through  soap¬ 
box  oratory  in  favor  of  an  eight  hour  day,  and 
finally  landed  as  reporter  on  the  anarchistic 
Tierra  y  Libertad  of  Barcelona,  from  which 
vantagepoint  he  saw  the  1916-7  reign  of 
terror  and  barely  escaped  being  a  vicltim. 

For  the  historian,  PeStana’s  sensational 
revelations  are  extremely  important.  He 
absolves  the  labor  organizations  from  respon¬ 
sibility , and  accuses  Germany,  working  through 
the  commissioner  of  Police  (in  the  pay  of 
Germany)  and  Ferrer,  president  of  the  Sindi- 
cato  metalurgico,  who  Started  things  by 
having  Barret  assassinated  so  that  his  muni¬ 
tions  faeftory  would  not  supply  shells  to 
France. 

For  the  rest  of  us,  the  last  section,  where 
the  author  lives  up  to  his  title,  is  the  mo^ 
interesting.  He  declares  himself  againSt  Dicita- 
tors,  even  proletarian  dictators  as  in  Russia, 
since  change  ought  to  bring  personal  liberty, 
not  tyranny.  Though  almost  a  vidtim  of  Ter¬ 
rorism,  he  upholds  it  as  showing  what  to 
avoid  in  future  revolutions. 

The  Republic,  as  he  secs  it,  came  thirty 
years  too  late  and  now  everybody  knows  that 
a  ”dem6crataburguesa”  Republic  cannot  laSt. 
But  the  change,  when  it  comes,  mu^  not  be 
in  the  direction  of  Bolshevism,  Fascism,  or 
Anarchism.  Spain’s  only  hope  is  an  “organiza- 
ci6n  sindical  de  las  masas  trabajadoras.”  Un¬ 
daunted  by  the  failure  of  Syndicalism  else¬ 
where  in  the  world,  he  thinks  because  of  dif- 
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ferent  conditions  in  Spain  it  will  relieve  work' 
ers  of  their  greater  worry:  where  the  next 
day's  bread  is  coming  from.  And  until  the 
laboring  class  learns  how  to  take  over  and 
run  public  affairs,  he  pleads  for  an  intelligent 
use  of  political  power. 

The  ftyle  of  Lo  que  aprendi  is  not  finished. 
MoA  of  the  ideas  are  not  new,  but  the  au' 
thor's  sincerity  and  his  cool  consideration  of 
the  future  make  it  one  of  the  mo^  ^riking  of 
recent  Spanish  publications. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Raimundo  Rivas.  Cuatro  figuras  colom' 
bianas  (Mosquera.  Liborio  Mejia.  El 
General  Posada  Gutierres.  Nunez).  Bogota. 
Editorial  Cromos.iqjj. — Written  in  the  easy, 
flowing,  precise  and  transparent  prose  of  a 
true  hiiftorian,  Cuatro  figuras  colombiaruis  is 
a  coUec^on  of  excellent  essays  on  the  works 
and  perscmalities  of  four  salient  figures  in  the 
hi^ry  of  Colombia:  Liborio  Mejia,  a  gallant 
warrior  who  fought  in  the  armies  of  Bolivar; 
Tomas  Cipriano  de  Mosquera,  the  great 
military  and  political  leader  who  ruled  over 
his  countrymen  during  the  days  of  aiurchy 
and  romanticism;  Joaquin  Posada  Gutierrez, 
soldier  of  the  Republic  and  one  of  its  mo^ 
colorful  hi^riairs;  and  Rafi^l  Nunez,  poet 
and  thinker,  a  highly  complex  figure  who  led 
his  party  into  a  significant  political  revolution 
which  brought  a  certain  degree  of  order  and 
ability  to  the  young  Colombian  republic, 
which  claims  for  itself  one  of  the  leading  roles 
in  the  evolution  of  South  America  towards 
an  authocthonous  civilization  based  upon 
liberty  and  order.  Written  by  the  younger 
and  moA  Uberal  among  the  hi^rians  of  Co' 
lombia,  Cuatro  figuras  colombianas  brings 
a  new  hght  to  all  of  those  who  are  intere^d 
in  the  hi^ry  of  South  America.  — Carlos  Car' 
da'Prada.  University  of  Washington. 

•  Jose  Maria  Alvarez.  Formosa,  geogrdfica 
e  hiSlSricamente  considerada.  Barcelona. 
Luis  Gili.  1930.  Two  volumes.  38  pesetas. — 
This  veritable  encyclopedia  of  the  island  of 
Formosa,  the  work  of  a  Dominican  friar  who 
spent  nine  years  there  as  a  missionary,  takes 
the  place  Davidson's  Island  of  Formosa, 
PaA  and  Present,  as  the  mo^  complete  and 
authoritative  work  on  the  subjcA. 

The  title  gives  a  mere  indication  of  the 
contents  of  the  two  large  volumes.  In  the  fir^ 
are  taken  up  in  successive  chapters:  the  geog' 
raphy  of  the  island,  its  fauna  and  flora,  an 
ethnological  Audy  of  the  inhabitants  and,  as  a 
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prelude  to  the  second  volume,  short  ^toriei 
of  China  and  Japan.  This  second  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  hiAory  of  Formosa.  What 
archeological  information  is  available  on  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  is  presented  succindly 
and  other  data  is  drawn  from  ancient  Chinese 
chronicles,  for  the  island  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  centuries  before  the  year  605  A.  D. 
when  the  Emperor  Yangti  sent  a  reconnoiten 
ing  expedition  there.  Beginning  with  the 
arrival  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  Pot' 
tuguese,  Dutch  and  English,  the  island's  hiv 
tory  becomes  less  obscure  and  the  author  has 
traced  in  considerable  detail  the  checkered 
hte  of  Formosa  until  its  conqueA  by  Japan  in 
1895.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  Spain's 
sixteen'year  domination  and  to  the  work  of 
the  Spanish  Dominicans.  Present'day  Formosa 
and  its  problems  are  discussed  intelligently 
in  the  laA  chapter.  Except  for  a  few  inAances 
where  the  author's  religious  or  nationaliAic 
bias  has  influenced  his  pen,  the  approach  is 
that  of  scientific  objedtivity.  Occasional  lyric 
effusions  on  the  beauty  of  the  island  are  not 
inapropos. 

An  appendix  contains  copies  of  many  docu' 
ments  bearing  on  Formosan  hiAory.  430  items 
are  liAed  in  the  Bibliography.  Worthy  of  par 
ticular  mention  are  the  illuArations,  especially 
those  showing  the  lift  of  the  modem  natives. 
— T.D. 

•  Alfonso  Reyes.  Tren  de  ondas.  Rio  de  Ja* 
neiro.  Villas  Boas.  193a.  — A  small  volume 

of  literary  sketches,  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  part  is  composed  of  scientific  impressions 
gathered  here  and  there  on  various  objeAs. 
The  other  part  is  composed  of  pure  literary 
matter,  ideas  expressed  at  times  in  half^a^page 
space.  Some  of  the  sketches  are  mere  ^ntasies, 
others  are  the  author's  impressions  penned 
while  reading  a  book  or  looking  at  a  painting 
or  chatting  in  a  Parisian  cafe,  under  the  in' 
fluence  of  modemiAic  attitudes.  The  Alfonso 
Reyes  of  Tren  de  ondas  is  very  different  fran 
the  serious,  concise  and  well  balanced  critic 
of  Spanish  classics.  It  seems  un  tanteo  of  the 
writer,  searching  for  new  coloring  and  norms, 
foreign  to  his  cultural  background.—/.  M. 
Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Mario  Sancho.  Viajes  y  leAuras.  San 
Jose  de  CoAa  Rica.  “La  Tribuna.”  1933. 

— ^This  is  a  compadt  little  volume  of  random 
thoughts  and  essays  on  a  great  variety  of  sub 
jedts,  a  few  of  wUch,  like  bullets  discharged 
at  an  imaginary  target,  are  certain  to  hit  some' 
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thing.  Disaertations  on  A1  Smith,  Henry  Ford, 
Krishnamurd,  Yanloee  politics.  The  Machine 
Age,  Cervantes  the  Reactionary,  Renan, 
The  Tragedy  of  the  5*4,  Rockefeller,  Spanish 
Colonial  Culture  in  America,  and,  as  a  parting 
(hot — Millionaires  and  the  Crisis,  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  Co^  Rica  had  given  birth 
to  a  versatile  intemationali^  who,  like  Don 
Segundo  Sombra,  can  do  almo^  anything  well. 

Whereas  the  hero  of  Giiiraldes'  classic  fells 
into  that  category,  Mario  Sancho  does  not.  He 
seems,  however,  to  be  mo^  at  home  in  the 
chapter  devoted  to  Spanish  Colonial  Culture, 
and  displays  an  amount  of  erudition  that  would 
prompt  one  to  advise  him  co  forget  about 
“Who  Overthrew  A1  Smith?”  and  give  us  a 
more  complete  picture  of  the  development  of 
Latin' American  culture. — Sidney  Oppenheim. 
New  York. 

•  El  Viejo  Vizcacha  (pseud.).  Ahrojos.  Bue' 
nos  Aires.  Lajouane.  1931. — At  times 

we  think  this  poet  should  have  been  an  ad 
writer,  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
almo^  maddening  bumpety'bump  of  his  octO' 
syllables — the  only  verse  form  with  which 
he  seems  to  be  acquainted. 

His  versatility  is  indeed  wondrous.  And  he 
is  a  lively  old  fellow  and  well'mannered  too, 
begging  our  pardon  for  having  jarred  our 
nerves,  promising  never  to  do  so  again.  We 
hope  he  is  a  man  of  his  word. — Dorothy  Cky 
telle  Clarlte.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Jesus  de  Arag6n.  £1  demonio  del  Cducaso. 
Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933.  2  pesetas. — 

By  means  of  a  mad  flight  across  the  Mediter' 
ranean,  from  Naples  through  the  Bosphorus 
and  into  the  Black  Sea  aboard  a  tiny  Syrian 
cruiser,  the  reader  is  shown  some  delightful 
scenery  in  the  Greek  archipelago  and  along 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  somewhat 
fenta^c  plot  is  returned  to  with  considerable 
reluctance,  in  this  “diary”  of  a  Spanish  army 
officer. 

Comprising,  in  reality,  the  sketchy  hi^ory 
of  one  of  the  episodes  in  the  Circassian  battle 
for  freedom  againft  tl^e  Russians  and  Georg' 
ians,  the  swiftly'moving  ^ry  resuscitates 
the  legendary  “Demon  of  the  Caucasus”  in 
all  his  Oriental  splendor.  Sobeiha,  a  Circas' 
sian  princess,  has  been  kidnapped  from  the 
“Hoorn,”  off^  North  Africa,  by  the  Georgian 
Prince  Nilof.  Her  friends,  Alicia  Van  der 
Lieffken,  two  Dutch  professors  and  two  Span* 
iih  officers,  set  out  in  pursuit,  overtaking 
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Nilof  at  I^nbul,  only  to  lose  the  quarry  again 
in  the  Black  Sea. 

At  la^,  in  the  my^rious  Caucasian  city  of 
Ankara,  they  discover  Sobeiha  in  Nilofs 
seraglio  and  by  a  clever  trick,  and  aided  by 
the  “Demon”  himself,  they  set  her  free.  One 
of  the  Spaniards  has  a  secret  mission  to  pep 
form — a  message  from  a  dying  (kneral  to  his 
daughter,  who  proves  to  be  Alicia,  with  whom 
the  Spaniard  has  already  fallen  in  love. 

The  adventures  which  befell  the  pursuers 
through  three'fourths  of  the  book  are  interest' 
ing  for  their  very  prepo^rous  imaginative' 
ness — such  as  the  “Burning  Lake”  and  the 
“Subterranean  Passage” — and  almoA  make  a 
travel  book,  for  the  tremendous  mileage 
covered  and  absorbing  descriptions  of  places 
and  people,  not  too  well  known  to  tourists 
who  “do”  the  Mediterranean.  The  plot  is  too 
complicated,  however,  and  difficult  to  follow. 
Golden  tulips  are  somehow  mixed  up  with 
Circassian  princesses  and  the  ridiculous  cause 
of  Circassian  “independence,”  while  the 
“Demon  of  the  Caucasus”  proves,  in  the  la^ 
chapter  filled  with  rescues  in  the  “nick  of 
time,”  to  be  a  Dutch  professor  named  Van 
We^rbroc)c. 

But  the  author  spins  an  intere^ing  yarn, 
and  many  things  can  be  forgiven.— Sydney 
Oppenheim.  New  York. 

•  Mariano  Azuela.  La  luciemaga.  Madrid. 

Espasa'Calpe.  1932. — In  this  novel  Ma' 
riano  Azuela  courageously  criticizes  the 
political  and  social  evils  of  Mexican  life  and 
defines  the  role  of  the  Mexican  woman.  La 
luciemaga  is  the  ^ry  of  Dionisio  Bermejillo 
who  comes  to  Mexico  City  only  to  find 
financial,  physical,  and  spiritual  ruin;  of  his 
daughter,  Maria  Cri&ina,  whom  the  city 
claims  and  who  dies  in  a  dnmken  cabaret  orgy; 
of  the  oldeA  son,  Seba&iin,  who  dies  of  tubep 
culosis  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  medical 
quacks  The  role  of  the  wife,  Conchita,  is  one 
of  passive  proteA  until  she  has  returned  to 
the  peace  of  her  little  provincial  town  of 
Cieneguilla  where  she  finds  the  Arength  which 
eventually  carries  her  back  to  her  husband  in 
the  hour  of  his  blacked  despair.  Wife,  rather 
than  mother,  it  is  her  mission  to  follow  her 
man  through  sickness,  poverty,  vice,  even 
crime.  By  fulfilling  that  mission,  she  offers 
relief  to  the  blackness  of  the  life  Mariano 
Azuela  portrays,  and  she  becomes  the  hope 
of  Mexico's  salvation.  “If  the  mission  of  the 
firefly  is  to  make  the  night  ever  blacker  with 
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its  little  light,  yet  in  its  flickering,  the  firefly 
fulfills  its  mission." — Madaline  W.  J^ichols. 
Dominican  College,  Cortc  Madera,  California, 

•  Maria  Alicia  Dominguez.  Redencion. 

Buenos  Aires.  Libreria  Anaconda.  1933. 

— The  author  of  this  book  is  a  writer  of 
eAablished  reputation  in  the  Argentine,  known 
better  as  a  poetess  than  as  a  fidtioni^t.  The 
present  book,  which  is  entered  in  the  yearly 
prize  conte^,  Concurso  Municipal  de  Litera' 
tura  for  the  year  1933,  is  highly  commended 
by  local  critics.  Senorita  Dominguez  is  an 
idealiA  with  my^ical  leanings.  She  is  intensely 
reh'gious  without  being  in  any  sense  orthodox. 
To  her,  life  is  real  and  earned,  and  as  she  looks 
out  on  the  Sniggling  masses  of  her  fellow 
mortals  driving  for  self-expression  and  failing 
so  often,  a  profound  sadness  invades  her  soul, 
refledting  itself  in  her  novel.  Yet  she  is  as  far 
removed  from  the  cynical  pessimism  of  the 
school  of  Zola  and  the  Russians  as  the  Ea^ 
is  from  the  We^.  She  is,  indeed,  incurably 
optimi^ic  as  to  the  fate  of  those  w'ho  have  the 
will  to  conquer  evil,  those  who  arc  really  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  their  own  souls. 
Her  indignaticyi  is  birred  and  her  deep  con¬ 
cern  aroused  by  the  utter  vacuity  and  frivol¬ 
ous  dallying  of  urban  youth,  frittering  away 
the  precious  hours  of  young  manhood  and 
womanhood.  It  is  indeed  a  pitiful  pidture  she 
paints  of  the  younger  society  set  in  the 
Argentine  capital.  Granted  her  thesis,  the  next 
generation  is  headed  for  the  rocks.  The  home, 
the  family,  the  very  bases  of  society  are  in 
danger.  In  the  seething  Sodom  of  this  novel 
there  are  two  righteous  persons,  a  young  girl 
and  a  man.  The  girl,  by  virtue  of  her  ^rling 
qualities  and  her  solitary  life  near  to  nature  on 
a  ranch,  is  enabled  to  throw  ofl^  the  miasmatic 
poisons  of  the  city;  the  man,  whose  charadter 
is  made  ^rong  through  suffering,  is  able  to 
aid  the  girl  through  his  experience  of  life.  The 
leaven  of  such  h’ves  can  save  others.  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  us,  and  if  we 
develop  it  we  may  all  rise  to  heights  worthy 
of  us.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  novel,  whose 
undue  sentimentality,  if  it  is  undue,  is  more 
than  balanced  by  other  elements  which  make 
it  an  excellent  book. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  PUnio  Enriquez.  Cameraman.  Valparaiso, 
Editorial  Universo.  1932. — As  its  name 

suggests.  Cameraman  is  the  offering,  in  the 
form  of  a  book  written  in  a  heavy  and  color¬ 
less  prose,  of  a  long  series  of  snap  shots  of 


people,  cities  and  “places,”  covering  many 
countries  from  India  and  Japan  to  France, 
Colombia,  Peru  and  Chile.  A  very  prosaic 
“travelogue”  indeed!  The  trivial  “h^roe”  of 
the  book,  a  certain  Pham  Van  Loc,  bom  in 
Japan  of  no  known  parents,  begins  his  sup¬ 
posedly  spedtacubr  career  as  a  child  prodigy 
and  becomes  a  restless,  hungry,  selfish,  cow¬ 
ardly  drifter  and  world  trotter,  eager  to  ex¬ 
perience  “rare”  emotions  and  determined  to 
find,  somewhere  among  men,  the  true  and 
“harmonious  ge^ure  of  juAice”.  .  .  .  Thii 
he  “finds,”  after  a  great  number  of  cheap 
and  insignificant  adventures,  when  he  lands 
in  a  jail  in  Chile,  where  one  of  his  comrades, 
a  sarcastic  genius,  has  invented  a  fanta^ic 
apparatus  whose  “workings”  are  by  hi  more 
decent  and  juit  than  the  acJtions  of  the  terribly 
materiali^ic  men  and  women  who  prosper  or 

suffer  under  present  capitalistic  society . 

Wide  in  its  scope  and  in  its  promise,  Cdmera- 
rmin  does  not  click  at  all,  and  its  author,  not 
possessing  the  gift  of  observation  and  of  irony 
which  is  his  claim,  fails  entirely  to  interpret 
all  the  realities  recorded  in  his  diminutive 
“camera,”  whose  dull  lens  is  indeed  clamor¬ 
ing  for  a  longer  range  of  vision! — Curios  Gar- 
da'Prada.  University  of  Washington. 

•  Eleru  Fortun.  Celid  en  el  colegio.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1934. — ^The  amusing  pranks,  es¬ 
capades  and  misunder^ndings  related  in 
Celia:  lo  que  dice,  have  caused  in  Celia's 
family  grave  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
her  baby  brother.  Her  parents  have  therefore 
put  her  in  a  convent  bearding  school,  and  the 
present  book  is  Celia’s  account  of  her  life 
there.  Naturally,  her  ingenuity,  vivacity,  and 
literal-mindedness  cause  as  much  trouble 
here  as  it  did  at  home,  and  Celia's  generosity 
brings  a  touch  of  pathos  into  the  rich  comedy. 
— Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Adolfo  Maillo.  Dan-Autu.  Madrid.  Agui 
lar.  1933.  6  pesetas. — Dan-Auta  is  the 

title  of  the  fir^  ^ory  in  this  volume  of  Dorics 
for  children.  Thiere  are  a  Aory  about  a  little 
negro  of  Sudan,  a  feble  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  legend  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  a  ^ory  ol 
Madagascar,  and  a  Greek  myth.  All  are  told 
simply  but  with  refreshing  originality.  The 
illu^rations  are  fearful  and  wonderful.  Except 
for  a  bit  of  unnecessary  coarseness  in  the  firS 
^tory,  this  is  delightful  new  ^ory  book.  The 
author  is  a  primary  teacher. — Gladys  A 
Barnes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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f  Elisabeth  Mulder.  Una  sombra  entre  los 
dos.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1934.  5  pese- 
tas. — This  is  evidently  meant  to  be  a  chron' 
iclc  of  changing  Spain,  for  it  attempts  to  con' 
trait  the  old  tradition  of  male  dominance 
and  “nu  mujer  es  mi  mujer  y  nada  mas,”  with 
the  new  order  of  things  in  Iberia,  where  wO' 
men  have  achieved  equality  in  many  stations 
of  life. 

Patricia  Argensola,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
family,  is  well  on  the  road  to  fame  as  a 
pediatrician,  when  the  itory  opens.  Her 
brother,  also  a  child  specialist,  maintains  an 
ultramodern  clinic  in  Madrid,  and  it  is  through 
the  close  bond  that  has  always  existed  between 
d'e  two  that  Patricia  became  “la  Do<^tora  At' 
gensob.”  She  and  Juan  are  the  “bbck  sheep” 
of  the  family,  scandalized  at  the  thought  of 
a  woman  of  high  breeding  doing  the  things 
necessitated  by  the  medical  profession. 

For  no  apparent  reason  other  than  the 
author's  desire  to  show  that  a  woman  doctor 
can  also  be  a  woman,  Patricb  soon  finds  her' 
self  married  to  the  handsome  brother  of  the 
Marquesa  de  Solis,  on  whose  little  daughter 
she  has  performed  a  difficult  and  successful 
operation.  In  this  way  she  thrums  upon  her' 
self  the  role  of  social  butterfly,  whose  medical 
career  is  a  conAant  thorn  in  the  side  of  her 
ununder^nding  husband. 

When  Juan  marries  Solecbd,  a  woman  of 
the  Greets,  whose  consumptive  eight'year'old 
son  is  nursed  back  to  health  under  his  care, 
Patricb  champions  their  union  and  thereby 
increases  the  disdain  with  which  both  families 
look  upon  the  doctors  Argensola.  But  the  real 
crisis  for  Patricia  comes  with  the  death  of 
Solcdad  and  the  consequent  decline  in  Juan’s 
health.  Owing  to  this  she  is  called  to  the 
clinic  one  night  to  perform  an  operation  to 
save  the  life  of  a  little  boy.  Julio,  her  husband, 
is  incensed  at  having  to  decline  an  invitation 
to  a  “particubrly  brillbnt  tertulb,”  and 
delivers  himself  of  the  hackneyed  warning: 
“If  you  leave,  don’t  return.” 

The  operation  a  success,  Patricb  returns 
to  her  ca^le  of  shattered  illusions,  packs  up 
her  belongings  and  wanders  out  into  “a  new 
day,  and  a  new  life,”  happy  that  she  has  been 
true  to  herself. 

Una  sombra  entre  los  dos  is  intere^ing,  not 
as  a  piece  of  literature,  but  as  a  new  departure 
in  literature  emanating  from  a  country  so 
^ped  in  the  tears  of  downtrodden  woman' 
hood  as  Spain.  Along  with  feminine  suflfage 
and  a  Teatro  de  mujeres  comes  Patricb  Argcn' 
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sola,  M.D.,  to  point  the  way  toward  eman' 
cipation. — Sydney  Oppenheim.  New  York. 

•  Julian  Padron.  La  Guaricha.  Caracas. 

Editorial  “Elite.”  1934.  5  bolivares. — 
An  exceedingly  fine  novel,  thb,  one  that 
would  ^tand  out  in  any  literary  year,  however 
full,  of  any  nation,  and  which  may  fearlessly 
face  comparison  with  the  heA  of  the  inter' 
national  harve^.  A  firA  work,  it  b  in  point  of 
merit  one  of  the  books  of  the  year.  Written 
by  an  artbt  of  proportions,  it  is  essentblly 
modem  without  any  striven  for  or  borrowed 
modernisms.  Like  all  fir^'rate  produc^ons,  it 
is  at  once  contemporary,  in  technique  and  in 
feeling,  and  profoundly  classic.  It  is  possessed 
of  an  unsought,  at  times  almo^  a  biblical 
simplicity,  and  is  marked  by  a  symphonic 
lyricism  deeply  moving  in  effedt.  It  is,  one 
realizes,  very  Venezuebn,  such  a  work  as 
might  go  far  toward  creating  a  national  liter' 
ature  where  one  did  not  exbt;  yet  the  note  of 
nationalism  is  never  overdressed,  but  remains 
rather  as  a  colorful  undercurrent  to  the  dory, 
or  better,  to  the  succession  of  pidtures  which 
go  to  make  up  the  novel.  In  short,  no  patron' 
age  intended,  one  may  say  that  it  is  altogether 
an  extraordinary  thing  to  be  coming  out  of 
Venezuela  at  this  hour  of  the  clock. 

The  novel  is  based  upon  that  antithesis 
between  Plain  and  Mountain  which  condi' 
tute  the  spiritual'geographic  entity  known 
as  Venezuela.  La  Guaricha  (which  might  be 
roughly  rendered  as  “the  mountain  wench”) 
deals  with  the  mountain  and  its  types,  which, 
the  author  tells  us,  have  been  almod  wholly 
overlooked  by  the  national  art  and  literature. 
The  mountaineer  is  a  good  deal  less  typical, 
more  hardily  individualized,  than  is  the  pbins' 
man.  One  is  reminded,  in  the  reading,  of  our 
own  Tennessee  and  Ozark'Mountain  folk, 
with  their  feuds,  their  hardness,  their  primi' 
tive  druggies  with  one  another  and  with  the 
earth.  The  protagonid,  Jose  Mayo,  is  an  ex' 
cellently  achieved  dudy  of  a  “bad  man”  be' 
come  the  head  of  a  family  and  who  has  grown 
from  peon  into  hacendado.  Tilde,  his  wife,  b 
his  admirable  complement  and  counterpart. 
There  is  a  son  who  is  like  his  father  and  who 
comes  into  conflid  with  hb  sire,  only  co  be 
felled  in  the  end  by  that  scourge  of  the  pbin, 
the  dreaded  swamp'fever.  There  is  another 
son  who  fails  to  live  up  to  the  Spartan  dand' 
ard  of  hb  forbears.  And  back  of  all  is  the  ever' 
threatening  cloud  of  conscription  for  one  of 
those  innumerable  revolutions  which  break 
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out  down  in  the  plain  and  along  the  coa^. 

In  the  telh'ng  of  the  tale,  there  is  not  much 
con^nicftion  or  “composition”  in  the  academic 
sense  of  the  term  (neither  was  there  in  Dos' 
toevski!);  but  when  one  comes  to  lay  down 
the  book,  he  finds  that  he  has  been  living  among 
the  characters,  sharing  their  rude,  isolated  and 
yet  tumultuous  exigence;  the  Venezuelan 
mountains  have  come  alive  for  him. 

There  are  passages  of  superb  beauty,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  prologues  to  the 
fir^  and  second  parts,  the  passage  describing 
the  coming  of  the  fever,  the  night  conscription 
scene,  the  flight  to  the  mountains,  etc.  A  tree, 
a  road,  a  mountain  maid  alike  serve  the  author 
as  excuse  for  a  veritable  poem  written  into 
the  text,  but  which  in  nowise  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  dragged  in. 

This  book  by  all  means  should  be  translated. 
It  would  be  something  of  a  sin  to  let  it  go. 
It  reads  like  a  possible  Knopf  item.  In  any 
event  this  reviewer  can  say  that  the  two 
books  which  have  moved  him  mo^  in  recent 
months  (both  in  Spanish,  as  it  happens)  are 
La  Guaricha  and  C^r  M.  Arconada's  Los 
Pobres  contra  los  ricos.  There  is  a  certain 
similarity  between  the  two,  if  not  in  social 
view,  in  the  matter  of  poetic  atmosphere  and 
techm'que.  La  Guaricha,  incidentally,  is  a  fine 
piece  of  book-making,  and  has  illuArations  by 
the  painter,  Francisco  Narvaez. — Samuel  Put¬ 
nam.  The  Literary  World,  New  York  City. 

•  Teresa  de  la  Parra.  Ifigenia.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Osiris.  New  Edition,  a  vols.  1933. 
— Maria  Eugenia  Alonso,  a  young  girl  of  the 
upper  classes  in  Caracas,  after  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  in  France,  is  suddenly  called  home  upon 
the  death  of  her  &ther  and  the  subsequent 
debacle  of  the  Bimily  fortune.  On  arriving  in 
her  home  town,  her  rebellious  moods  and 
flashy  toilettes  create  little  less  than  a  scandal 
among  the  sedate,  old-fashioned,  respectable 
members  of  her  ^unily  and  of  Caracas  high 
society. 

She  ^rts  out  with  a  bang  by  associating 
with  dona  Mercedes,  another  ultra-modem 
woman  who  is  “h’ving  her  own  life”  and  who  is 
considered  a  notorious  black  sheep  among 
the  better  element;  through  dona  Mercedes 
she  m^t3  Gabriel,  a  dashing  and  bright  young 
man  with  a  record  of  schola^ic  and  political 
achievement,  and  ^lls  madly  in  love  with  him. 

We  see  the  poor  heroine's  heart  tom  by  a 
ho^  of  conflicting  emotions  and  intere^, 
the  old  ideas  and  conventions — the  family 


honor — propriety  and  decency — the  desire 
for  independence  and  adventure — the  yearning 
for  love  and  romance.  And  which  wins  in  dx 
end?  True  to  her  Spanish- American  anceftral 
traits  and  make-up,  Maria  Eugenia  discarde 
one  by  one,  after  a  druggie  and  a  sigh,  her 
acquired  notions  and  ideas,  lays  aside  one  by 
one  her  Parisian  habits  and  afleCtations,  and 
finally  walks,  beautiful,  white  and  dodle, 
like  Iphigenia  of  old,  to  give  herself  up  to  her 
verdugos  and  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar 
of  the  “Spirit  of  Sacrifice.” 

The  ^yle  is  polished,  pure  and  clear  as 
water;  some  pages  might  well  serve  as  models 
of  descriptive  adroitness. — Camil  Van  Hulse. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Vicente  de  Pereda.  Esqucletos  de  Oro. 

Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934. — Elias  Ja&, 
chieftain  of  a  tribe  of  peace-loving  Equatorial 
Africans  partially  subsidized  by  a  great  Euro¬ 
pean  power,  comes  before  the  Tribunal  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  voice  a  prote^  againit 
the  self-designated  overlord  of  his  black 
brethren.  He  makes  impassioned  speeches  aixl 
pleas,  in  which  he  endnvors  to  show  that  his 
people  are  being  forced  to  pledge  themselves 
as  soldiers  in  the  Powers'  battles  of  tem- 
torial  expansion.  But  the  League,  which,  the 
author  contends,  “is  not  an  inurnment  of 
peace  but  a  conclave  of  diplomats  who  spend 
their  time  in  Geneva  developing  new  ways  to 
economize  on  war  expenditures — fomenting 
it  rather  than  outlawing  it,”  successfully 
manages  to  sidetrack  the  issue,  and  hands  it 
from  committee  to  sub-committee  until  it 
is  lo^  entirely  in  the  slough  of  diplomatic 
proceedure. 

With  Jafa  are  three  supposedly  loyal 
tribesmen,  who,  in  the  end,  sell  him  out  to 
financiers  anxious  to  acquire  the  colony's 
coflee  plantations.  The  handsome  Elias  has, 
by  this  time,  exhau^d  every  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  juAice  for  his  people.  Con^ntina,  an 
Au^rian  dancer  summering  in  Geneva,  and 
the  wives  of  prominent  diplomats,  bewitched 
as  they  are  by  his  exotic  appeal,  all  conspire 
with  him  again^  the  ob^cle  of  the  League's 
Tribunal.  But  “peace”  is  a  word  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Leag\ie's  lexicon,  and  disheartened 
by  his  inefledtualness  again^  the  didtatorial 
nation  holding  the  colony  in  subjedtion,  and 
by  the  treachery  of  his  followers,  he  escapes 
from  that  “hot-bed  of  intrigue”  with  Con^an- 
tina.  Together  they  sail  from  a  Belgian  port, 
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(ic^tination  unknown,  in  search  of  “non' 
exigent  happiness.” 

This  is  really  not  a  novel,  but  rather  a  long' 
winded  satirical  tirade  on  the  Geneva  “force,” 
a  subjeA  on  which  the  author  seems  to  have 
dccp'rooted,  unequivocal  coifvi<ftions.  He 
attempts  to  give  a  kaleideoscopic  pidturc  of 
a  typical  Session,  possibly  not  entirely  devoid 
of  a  basis  in  fodt  and,  had  his  characters  been 
less  like  comic'opera  “supers,’  one  would  be 
inclined  to  believe  France,  Italy  or  Great 
Britain  to  be  the  target  of  a  dangerous  attacL 
But  the  result  is  a  pcwrly'con^ructed,  em' 
broidered  recital  of  the  evils  of  Imperialism, 
in  which  the  reader  is  never  afforded  an 
intimate  glimpse  of  the  behind'thc'sccncs 
manipulations,  often  hinted  at  and  inadequately 
depicted.— Sydney  Oppenheim.  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

t  Jose  Salazar  Dominguez.  San  Telmo. 

Caracas.  Editorial  Elite.  1931.— This  is  an 
unusual  collection  of  some  Bfteen  short  Tories 
and  sketches  depicting  the  raw,  picturesque 
and  colorful  aspects  of  life  among  the  fisher 
and  peasant  fc4k  off  the  sunny  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  Its  author,  a  free,  unconven' 
tional  and  brilliant  writer  of  the  “vanguardis' 
u”  8chcx)l,  is  a  fine  critic  who  possesses  a  clear 
eye  capable  of  finding  new  and  intere^ing 
rations  among  things  a4id  their  impacts 
upon  the  human  consciousness.  He  claims 
to  be  an  ironical  intellectual  fond  of  dispas' 
sionate  introspection,  and  in  Scin  Telmo  he 
reveals  himself  as  an  arti^  willing  to  express 
bis  responses  to  the  external  world  in  a 
“new”  ^yle  often  remarkable  for  its  original' 
ity.  Unfortunately,  such  ftyle,  simple  and 
diret  at  times,  is  marred  at  times  also  by 
obscurity  and  over'omamentation.  Being  full 
of  intere^ing  vistas  and  precise,  clean  cut 
images,  sometimes  the  ae^hetic  themes  in 
Sdl  Telmo  become  lodt  in  the  mid^  of  a  certain 
churrigueresque  dadaism.  ...  if  such  an  un' 
beard  of  thing  exi^  in  this  our  mcxlem  liter' 
ary  world! 

Unprepared  as  we  are  to  really  appreciate 
the  intricacies  and  ab^raeftions  of  dadaism. . . . 
ftill  we  dare  say  that  Salazar  Dominguez  is  al' 
moft  a  ma^r  of  the  art  of  surprising  his 
readers,  and  San  Telmo  is  a  prexof  of  it.  — Carlos 
Garcia'Prada.  University  of  Washington. 

•  Gregorio  Sanchez  Gomez.  El  gavildn. 

Cali.  Editorial  America.  1933. — A  rather 
interefting  “novel”  of  manners,  depicting  the 
life  of  the  peasant  classes  of  the  interior  of 


Colombia.  Living  in  their  little  ^raw'thatched 
cabin,  whicdi  ne^les  by  the  slopes  of  the 
maje^ic  central  range  of  the  Colombian  Andes, 
a  family  of  peasants,  simple,  hone^  and  peace' 
fill,  work  day  and  night  for  their  exi^nce  and 
for  that  of  their  brutal,  sensuous,  avaricious 
and  ruthless  exploiter,  the  Landlord!.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  members  of  the  fomily,  a  gay,  shy 
and  pretty  maiden  in  her  teens,  is  in  love 
with  a  peasant  boy.  Their  love  is  unfolding, 
cha^e  and  free,  under  the  caress  of  the  tropical 
sun,  when  the  “hawk”  appears  and  is  driven 
to  madness  by  the  innocent  charms  of  the 
lovely  girl.  .  .  .  Disgrace  and  death  foil  upon 
the  happy  peasant  fomily.  The  novel  is  simple, 
well  con^rudlcd  and  rich  in  fine  descriptions, 
but  it  foils  to  be  a  true  work  of  art.  Sinchez 
Gomez  knows  well  the  life  which  he  aims 
to  portray,  but  he  has  not  as  yet  developed 
the  powers  of  objeeftive  treatment  of  his 
noveli^ic  materials.  His  chara(iterizations  arc 
weak.  He  foils  to  penetrate  the  intimate 
psychology  of  his  “charaefter”  creations,  and 
succeeds  only  in  giving  to  his  reader  a  “thesis 
novel,”  or  else  an  agrarian  political  speech  in 
the  form  of  a  “novel”  of  manners.  .  .  . — 
— Carlos  Garcia'Prada.  University  of  Wash' 
ington. 

•  Mariano  Tomas.  Venga  uiled  a  casa  en 
primavera.  Barcelona.  Juventud.  1933. 

5.50  pesetas. — The  author  of  this  novel  won 
the  Gabriel  Mir6  prize  of  five  thousand  pese' 
tas  with  his  Sermxna  de  pasidn.  He  evidently 
has  hopes  of  following  up  his  success  with  tfris 
offering.  Once  upon  a  time  when,  quoting  from 
his  foreword,  his  life  “andaba  por  su  mes  de 
abril,”  he  went  to  a  little  town  in  Murcia  to 
e^blish  a  legal  practice.  His  readions  to  the 
small'town  environment  where  to  his  expet' 
ienced  eye  and  ear  the  girls  were  unsophi^ic' 
ated  and  the  talk  of  the  men  revolved  around 
cattle  and  crops,  are  retold  in  a  frankly  autO' 
biographical  tale.  After  a  time  the  bucolic 
charm  of  the  place  takes  effeA,  the  girls  appear 
more  beautiful  and  charming  and  the  mas' 
culine  conversation  becomes  more  interc^ing. 
The  final  chapters  are  unabashedly  lyrical. 
Good  characterization  saves  the  novel  from 
becoming  too  soporific. — T.  D. 

•  Miguel  de  Unamuno.  Amor  y  pedagogia. 
Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1934-  5  pesetas.— 

It  seems  to  be  the  foshion  now  in  Spain  to 
bring  out  reprints  of  an  author’s  early  work. 
Jam^  has  recently  given  us  a  new  edition  of 
his  El  profesor  inutil,  accompanied  by  a  long 
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new  preface.  And  now,  Unamuno  digs  up —  present  volume  has  a  “Prdlogo,"  a  “Prologo-epi' 
it  is  worth  digging  up — his  second  novel  (the  logo,"  an  "Eptlogo"  and  what  not.)  There  is, 


6r^  having  been  Paz  en  la  guerra),  which  saw 
the  b'ght  for  the  fir^  time  in  1902,  in  the 
Biblioteca  de  wweliilAs  del  sigh  XX  of  Barce¬ 
lona.  Accordingly — for  what  writer  could 
resiA  it? — the  novelist  mu^  provide  what 
might  be  described  as  a  “Thirty-Year-After 
Preface,”  ju^  as  Huysmans  wrote  a  “Twenty- 
Year- After-Preface”  for  A  rebours.  Such 
occasions  and  prefaces  resolve  themselves 
inevitably  into  examinations  of  conscience 
which  are  fascinating  and  in^rudlive  to  author 
and  reader  alike. 

The  ^ry  told  in  Amor  y  pedagogta,  aside 
from  any  other  considerations,  is  an  extremely 
diverting  one.  The  Unamuno  approach  and 
technique  here  holds  a  somewhat  fresher 
youthfulness;  and  one  can  see  in  it,  if  one 
looks  closely  enough,  the  foreshadowing  of 
such  works  as  Cocfteau's  Le  Grand  Ecart  or 
James’  El  profesor  inutil;  there  are,  in  other 
words,  certain  adumbrations  of  the  Play-Boy 
School. 

The  tale  is  a  satire,  not  to  say  an  attack, 
on  the  cocksure  Gradgrind  Positivism  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  from  which  the  world 
was  juft  emerging  at  the  time  the  book  was 
written.  There  is  even  a  fling  at  the  Darwinian 
theory.  The  ftory  has  to  do  with  an  incor¬ 
rigible  eugenift  and  devotee  of  pedagogy  who 
is  bent  upon  producing,  scientiflcally,  of 
course, — Oh,  very  scientifically! — a  genius 
for  mankind.  Don  Avito,  however,  makes  the 
miftake  at  the  outset  of  marrying  for  love. 
From  that  time  forth,  he  is  engaged  in  a 
conftant  but  ever-losing  battle  to  maintain  his 
principles.  His  life  is  one  long  defeat  and 
compromise.  In  the  end,  his  son,  object  of  his 
efforts,  wilfully  shuffles  out  of  this  world  at 
the  end  of  a  rope. 

Apart  from  the  pleasure  in  reading  the 
ftory,  the  intriguing  thing  about  Amor  y 
pedagogia  for  this  reviewer  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  for  observing  the  consiftency 
and  continuity  of  Unamuno’s  thought  and 
method,  and  the  relation  to  other  thought  of 
the  century,  especially  that  of  the  Russian 
Cheftov,  as  seen  in  the  intelledtual  dispor- 
tings  of  Don  Fulgencio  Entrambosmares.  There 
is  even  a  playful  hint  at  Cubism  in  the  arts, 
although  Cubism  did  not  formally  ftart  until 
about  1907.  And  one  cannot  but  wonder  if 
Shaw  (does  he  read  Spanish?)  may  not  have 
taken  from  Unamuno  the  idea  for  his  rambling, 
long-winded  and  semi-jocular  prefaces.  (The 


too,  a  sort  of  Gentilian  thinking-doing  logic. 

In  any  event,  we  discover  at  this  early  date 
the  Unamuno  principle:  “Se  tu,  tu  mismo, 
unico  e  insuftituible.  No  haya  entre  tus  diver- 
SOS  adtos  y  palabras  mas  que  un  solo  principio 
de  unidad:  tu  mismo.”  It  is  a  matter  of  “tim¬ 
bre”;  the  personality  is  to  be  played  upon,  like 
an  organ.  Whither  this  has  led  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  recent  Sun  Manuel  Bueno  mdrtir, 
where  the  problem  has  become  an  “awful” 
(pavoroso)  one.  The  objedt  of  science,  human 
knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  sort  nicely 
and  classify  the  world,  then  hand  it  back  to 
God,  like  the  good  inventorifts  that  we  ought 
to  be.  But  in  the  meanwhile.  Love  triumphs 
over  Pedagogy, — with  no  prejudices  to  the 
latter. — Samuel  Putnam.  The  Literary  World, 
New  York  City. 

AAA 

In  her  New  York  Times  book  chat  for  May 
13  Gabrielle  Reuter  is  warmly  appreciative 
of  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl's  village  novel.  Das 
Jahr  des  Herrn  and  Hans  Carrossa’s  Fuhrung 
und  Celeit,  both  published  by  the  Insel  Verlag, 
whose  high  literary  and  publishing  ftandards 
she  greatly  admires. 

“All  peoples  have  rules  for  eating.  The 
basis  of  these  rules  is  the  assumption  that  one 
muft  be  able  to  think  of  other  things,  and  to 
control  his  brute  force.  That  is  why  eating  in 
public  is  the  acid  teft.  It  is  there.  .  .  .  that 
it  can  be  seen  whether  a  man  is  capable  of 
governing,  because  the  ability  to  govern  pre¬ 
supposes  the  ability  to  govern  oneself.  When 
I  hear  a  man  talking  about  solving  a  problem 
by  force,  I  say  to  myself:  “There  is  a  man 
who  does  not  know  to  eat.” — Aluin. 

“We  live  in  an  age  of  hurry.  .  .  .and  every 
one  of  us  is  under  the  necessity  of  expressing 
in  a  phrase  what  used  to  be  spread  out  over 
an  entire  page.” — Louis  Le  Sidaner,  in  La 
Revue  Beige. 

“Of  exemplary  induftry,  he  (Taine)  would 
settle  himself  in  my  office,  and  nothing  ever 
diftradted  his  attention  from  l^s  patient, 
attentive  ftudy.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing 
minute  or  meticulous  in  his  manner  of  work¬ 
ing.  Dipping  here  and  there  into  the  volumes 
spread  out  before  him,  he  gathered  his  honey 
like  a  bee — a  bee  who  was  not  without  a 
fting. . . .” — Gabriel  Hanotaux  in  La  Revue 
de  France. 
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9  Giovanni  Marietti.  Armando  Diaz.  To' 
rino.  Paravia.  193J.  9.50  lire. — ^Thc 
biography  of  the  Commander'in'Chief  of  the 
Italian  Army  begins  with  a  dialogue  between 
i  Senator  and  his  son,  an  army  captain  who 
has  ju^  returned  from  the  front.  In  rfiis  way, 
(kneral  Marietti  gives  an  expose  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  army  and  of  the  civilians  on 
the  eve  of  Caporetto  when  Diaz  took  charge. 
After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  life  of  the 
Commander,  we  follow  him  through  the 
various  battles  which  led  to  Vittorio  Vcneto. 
The  work,  although  informative  rather  than 
critical,  does  impart  glimpses  which  permit 
us  to  see  in  a  new  light  the  men  and  events 
connected  with  that  bi^orical  period.  Of  value 
and  of  intere^  to  the  Audent  are  the  three 
pages  of  bibliography  which  complete  the 
book. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

t  Carlo  Fettarappa  Sandri.  Emanuele  Fili' 
berto  di  Savoia,  Duca  d'AoSta.  Torino. 
Paravia.  1933. 9.50  lire. — General  Sandri,  who 
was  conneAed,  during  the  World  War.  with 
the  III  Armata,  gives  in  this  book  a  sketchy 
history  of  its  Commander,  the  Duke  of  Ao^, 
who  died  in  1921.  After  having  delineated  his 
life  and  training  up  to  1916,  the  biographer 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  role  played  by  the 
(Commander  on  the  Italo-Au^rian  front. 
While  not  a  few  generals  became  notorious 
for  their  ^upid,  blind  and  senselessly  iron' 
handed  pohcy  in  dealing  with  their  soldiers, 
the  Duke  of  Ao^  will  always  be  remembered 
by  his  men  as  a  humane  and  noble  leader. 
Numerous  passages  culled  from  his  addresses 
to  his  men  are  included  in  this  book. 

Without  any  discussion,  the  author  dis' 
misses  as  “mere  persecution”  all  the  suspicions 
aroused  by  the  attitude  of  the  Duke  at  the 
time  of  the  “March  on  Rome”  when  he  was 
accused  of  plotting  with  Mussolini  againA  the 


King  of  Italy. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

•  Carlo  Weidlich.  Ritratto  di  Ferdinando 
Martini.  Palermo.  Domino.  1934.  5  lire. 

— Martini  represented  a  delecftable  mode  of 
life  in  which  rhythm  and  happiness  was 
sought  by  avoiding  all  deeper  probing  into  the 
mystery  of  man’s  heart.  The  passions  that  he 
lends  to  his  characters  are  such  that  they 
can  be  conveniently  felt  under  the  pleasing 
mask  of  society  life:  exclusion  of  tragedy,  of 
violent  passions,  love  tinged  with  coquetry 
but  also  touching  the  deeper  chords  of  senti' 
ment.  Martini  was  a  worthy  member  of 
Florentine  ari^ocracy  and  he  possessed  the 
quality  of  di^inCtion,  aloofness,  dignity  char' 
aCteriAic  of  that  class,  together  with  a  pene' 
trating  and  subtle  sense  of  humor  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  his  short  ^ries 
and  pbys. 

Dr.  We;idlich  has  carefully  examined  the 
critical  works  of  Martini,  then  his  narrative 
works,  then  his  plays  and  hnally  his  autO' 
biographical  writings ,  including  his  celebrated 
book  Heir  Africa  italiana.  He  has  also  gath' 
ered  and  evaluated  the  opinions  of  various 
critics,  some  contemporaries  of  Martini,  some 
of  our  own  day.  From  this  work  of  analysis  we 
see  in  a  clear  light  the  personality  of  a  charm' 
ing  man  and  pleasing  writer. — Domenico  Vituy 
rini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Italo  Balbo.  “Diario  1932.”  Milano.  Mon' 
dadori.  $1.00  at  The  Permanent  Italian 

Book  Exhibition  Inc.,  a  WeA  46tb  Street,  New 
York  City. — The  preparation,  the  beginning 
and  the  execution  of  the  bloodless  Fascia 
Revolution  of  192a  is  the  subject  of  Balbo's 
Diario  1922.  Signor  Balbo,  then  a  very  young 
man,  records  all  events  of  that  year  of  intere^ 
to  the  Fascia  party.  He  was  head  of  the 
Blackshirts  at  Ferrara,  but  his  high  military 
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rank  carried  him  to  praAically  every  comer  of  tonio  Rosmini,  noted  for  that  remarkable  and 


Italy  north  of  Rome.  The  book  is  extremely 
intere^ing.  It  is  not  the  diary  of  an  ordinary 
person,  but  of  a  bom  leader  of  men,  who 
played  a  very  decisive  part  in  an  historical 
event.  In  the  preface  Balbo  States  that  every 
entry  in  this  diary  was  jotted  down  rapidly 
each  day,  with  the  result  that  it  appears  to  us 
today,  after  twelve  years,  a  mirror  of  the  time. 
— J.  A.  Russo.  Miami  University. 

•  Piero  Trevisani.  Suen  Hedin  nel  Tibet 
inesplorato.  Torino.  Paravia.  1933.  9.50 

lire. — This  volume  relates  in  simple  and  diredt 
prose  the  adventurous  expedition  into  Tibet 
undertaken  in  1905  by  the  Swedish  explorer 
and  geographer,  Sven  Hedin. 

We  folbw  the  dauntless  explorer  on  bis 
fantastic  trek  over  icebound  passes,  through 
raging  Storms  to  altitudes  unendurable  even 
to  yaks.  Menaced  by  the  howling  and  red' 
eyed  wolves  which  formed  the  inevitable 
cortege  to  the  expedition,  we  ford  turbulent 
Streams,  cross  ftthomless  lakes,  rout  6erce 
bandits.  Finally  we  reach  the  sacred  and  for' 
bidden  Tasci'Lunpo,  citadel  of  the  Tasci'Lama 
who  is  even  holier  than  the  Dalai'Lama.  Pih 
grims  of  every  ca^  throng  the  streets.  They 
too  have  come  from  far  to  see  the  high'prieSt. 
We  minglp  with  them  in  order  to  take  fuller 
part  in  the  life  of  the  Grange  and  remote 
people.  The  five  great  vari'colored  mausoleums 
which  contain  the  remains  of  five  of  the  Tasci' 
Lama,  the  library  filled  with  texts  written  by 
hand  on  the  bark  of  beech  trees,  the  prayer' 
mill  which  is  kept  in  con^ant  motion  by  two 
humble  lamas,  the  grotto  in  which  is  immured 
of  his  own  will  a  prieSt  who  prays  in  sob'tude 
and  darkness  until  death  liberates  him,  fill  us 
with  wonder  and  amazement. 

Twenty 'eight  months  after  his  departure 
Sven  Hedin  returned  to  Leh.  In  the  interim 
he  had  covered  four  thousand  miles  of  un' 
known  territory.  He  had  explored  the  prov' 
ince  of  Bongba,  outlined  the  configuration  of 
many  hitherto  unknown  lakes,  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Indus  rivers, 
and  had  Audied  the  lea^  known  of  all  moun' 
tain  ranges  which  he  called  the  Trans'Hima' 
laya. 

The  volume  contains  a  map,  numerous 
illu^rations  and  a  bibb'ography. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Mario  Anastasia.  I  Principii  della  Politico 
nella  Filosofia  di  Antonio  Rosmini.  Osimo. 

Ismaele  Barulli  6^  FigUo.  1934.  8  lire. — An- 


original  work  J^uovo  Saggio  sulle  origini  ddk 
idee,  was  a  philosopher  and  a  prie^  whose 
bold  principles  were  mercilessly  fought  by  the 
Jesuits  who  succeeded,  after  his  death,  in 
having  several  of  his  works  placed  on  the 
Index. 

In  this  philosophical  analysis,  based  mainly 
on  the  Filosofia  del  Diritto  and  on  the  Filosoju 
della  Politico,  Professor  Anastasia  deduces  Res' 
mini's  conception  of  man  and  his  rights,  the 
aim  of  society,  the  dodtrine  of  balance  between 
ju^ice  and  prudence,  the  value  of  freedom  in 
its  relations  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 
Rosmini's  pobtical  dodtrine  is  based  on  per* 
sonal  freedom;  the  State,  according  to  him, 
should  be  a  moral  power.  Man,  in  becoming 
a  member  of  sodety,  does  not  cease  being 
an  individual  with  really  inabenable  rights 
inherent  in  human  dignity.  The  individual 
who  enjoys  freedom  within  moral  bounds 
should  not  be  hindered  by  the  State  laws, 
which  should  be  inspired  by  a  moral  motive 
having  as  aim  the  individual. 

In  the  final  chapter,  which  is  a  commentary 
on  The  Essay  on  Communism  and  Socialism, 
Ana^sia  analyzes  the  reasons  which  prompt* 
ed  Rosmini  to  condemn  both  theories. 

This  is  a  scholarly  work,  carefully  anno* 
tated  and  cleverly  exposed,  and  should  be 
highly  intere^ing  to  Auden ts  of  philosophy 
and  of  the  pobtical  sciences. — Michele  Cantfl* 
rella.  Smith  College. 

•  Pietro  S.  Pasquali.  Anmind  Codoy.  Paris. 

Editions  Romanes.  1933. — According  to 
Jean  Royere,  who  was  the  firA  to  underAand 
Armand  Godoy,  and  who  writes  an  apprecia* 
tive  and  intereAing  preface  to  Pasquali’s  short 
book,  a  spontaneous  musicismo  is  what  genius 
has  been  through  the  centuries;  and  the  poetry 
of  Armand  Godoy,  its  rapid  ascension,  its 
diffusion,  are  the  result  of  the  musicismo  ol 
which  that  poetry  is  a  wonderful  illuAratm 
Royere  further  charaefterizes  Godoy 's  poetry 
as  a  regular  polymetry  that  generates  an  im* 
mense  polyrhythmy,  and  adds  that  Godoy 
is  the  inventor  of  systematized  complex  metres, 
an  innovation  which  is  deAined  to  becomt 
f^ous. 

Pasquab  is  a  worthy  literary  critic,  diredtoi 
of  the  RiviSta  Italiana  di  Letteratura  Dialettah 
of  Milan,  but  his  criticism  of  the  great  Cubar 
poet  who  writes  in  French  like  a  Baudelain 
is  very  slight;  in  fadt,  moA  of  the  eighty 'sever 
page  booklet  is  either  given  to  quotations  from 
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other  critics,  or  to  those  from  the  poet's  works. 
'  N(^  does  Pasquali  pretend  to  offer  a  critical 
esgay,  rather,  his  aim  is  to  present  a  guide  that 
the  reader  may  follow  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  three  great  themes  upon  which  the 
Godoyan  work  hinges: 

“/c  suis  amoureux  d'une  femme, 

Je  suis  amoureux  d'une  flamme, 

Je  suis  amoureux  de  mon  dme." 

The  utility  of  Pasquali’s  work  consi^ 
especially  in  his  Notes  for  a  Godoyan  Bibli' 
ography.  This,  as  the  author  ^tes,  is  by  no 
means  complete,  but  the  reader  may  be  sure 
to  find  all  that  is  essential  and  noteworthy. 
This  critical  bibliography  includes  Godoy’s 
published  works,  location  of  manuscripts,  un' 
published  works,  and  the  mo^  important  essays 
about  the  poet. — Donato  Internoscia.  North' 
wc^m  University. 

•  Umberto  Liberatore.  Vortici  di  luce.  Poe' 
sie.  Napoli.  Editrice  CLET.  1953.  5  lire. 

—Le  tre  sorelle.  Poema  drammatico  in  quattro 
fltti.  Napoli.  Editrice  CLET.  3  lire. — The  au' 
thor  of  these  “Poesie”  has  drawn  upon  Amer' 
ian  natural  scenery  for  his  inspiration,  fre- 
qucntly.  There  are  “poems”  to  the  Adiron' 
dacks,  Niagara  Falls,  the  Hudson  Palisades, 
etc.  Unfortunately,  the  quotation  marks  muA 
be  retained.  The  same  goes  for  the  “poema 
drammatico.” — Samuel  Putruim.  The  Literary 
World,  New  York  City. 

•  G.  Comisso.  II  Delitto  di  FauSlo  Diaman' 
te.  Milano.  Ceschina.  15  lire. — Although 

his  Giomi  di  Guerra  was  greatly  criticized 
because  he  portrayed  only  the  brutal  side  of 
the  war,  Comisso  had  too  dtrong  a  chara(^ter 
to  drop  entirely  out  of  the  literary  world.  He 
continued  to  write  and  gained  considerable 
f^e  through  his  travel  books  on  China, 
Japan  and  Paris,  and  also  through  a  small 
volume  of  fine  sketches  portraying  the  sea' 
faring  people  of  the  Adriatic  coa^.  In  II  De' 
litto  di  FauSto  Diamante  we  again  see  the 
effeds  of  the  great  war,  as  evident  in  the  pod' 
war  period.  Many  critics  have  objedted  to 
his  book,  especially  to  the  hero  who  commits 
a  crime  for  no  apparent  reason.  Mr.  Henry 
Furd  comes  to  the  defense  of  the  author  in 
the  y^ew  Torl{  Times:  “Commisso,  in  his  anti' 
intelledtualism,  may  well  be  an  indindtive 
mouthpiece  of  rough  humanity,  Caliban 
grown  articulate.  His  book  has  been  compared 
by  undisceming  critics  to  Les  Caves  du  Vati' 


can  but  there  is  an  uncouth  force  in  his  work 
which  is  lacking  in  the  feminine  polish  of  the 
great  French  writer.  We  should  rather  ap' 
prove  of  those  critics  who  have  evoked  the 
name  of  D’Annunzio;  who  have  reiterated 
the  same  old  ridiculous  accusation  of  ‘lack  of 
heart.’  These  we  may  safely  leave  to  the 
perusal  of  de  Amicis;  for  us,  the  only  way  in 
which  a  writer  can  show  the  greatness  of  his 
‘heart’  is  in  his  devotion  to  syntax.  There  can 
be  no  great  art  without  love,  since  art  is 
expression,  and  expression  is  communication 
and  communication  shows  the  desire  foi  com' 
munion.  There  is  no  escaping  this  syllogism.” 
— J.  A.  Russo.  Miami  University. 

•  Salvatore  Gotta.  I  Figli  degli  Amanti. 

Milano.  Baldini  e  Cadoldi.  $1.00  at 

The  Permanent  Italian  Book  Exhibition  Inc. 
2  Wed  46th  Street,  New  York  City. — 
Signor  Gotta  again  gives  a  novel  dealing 
with  the  present  day  indudrial  bourgeoisie  of 
Northern  Italy.  I  Figli  degli  Amanti  is  the 
dory  of  a  married  man  who  falls  passionately 
in  love  with  a  modern  and  audacious  girl  of 
barely  twenty.  G.  Lipparini  commented  thus 
on  this  book  in  the  Corriere  della  Sera.  .  .  . 
“This  novel  of  Salvatore  Gotta  seems  to  echo 
in  our  twentieth  century  mechanical  civiliza' 
tion,  and  in  ultra  modemidic  form,  the 
biblical  pages  on  original  sin.  We  do  not  find 
here,  to  be  sure,  the  venerable,  indignant 
figure  of  the  Creator  nor  the  Angel  with  the 
fiaming  sword  in  his  hand;  but  we  do  see 
society  with  its  bws  and  cudoms  and  we 
also  see  men  who  condemn  inexorably  those 
who  try  to  free  themselves  and  Uve  without 
prejudices  and  shame.  Here  also  the  sinners 
shall  be  punished.” — J.  A.  Russo.  Miami 
University. 

•  Valentino  Piccoli.  II  Ciglio  tra  le  Fiamme. 

Romanzo  di  Piccarda  dei  Donati.  Mila' 

no.  Ravignati.  1933.  5  lire. — This  novel  be' 
longs  to  the  Romanzi  Storici  Italiani  series, 
diredled  by  V.  Piccoli.  Its  purpose  is  to  in' 
duce  both  authors  and  readers  to  abandon 
veridic  literature  in  favor  of  the  hidorical 
type  where  the  background  depids  thrilling 
and  adventurous  national  episodes.  It  is 
pouring  old  wine  into  new  bottles. 

Piccoli  has  drawn  his  material  mainly  from 
Dino  Compagni’s  Cronaca  Fiorentina,  the 
third  Canto  of  Dante’s  Paradise  and  from 
the  legend  by  Rodolfo  da  Tossignano,  and 
succeeds  in  his  small  volume  in  giving  a  very 
convincing  and  satisfadory  pidure  of  i3tb 
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century  Florence.  The  charaefters,  especially 
Piccard,  her  brothers  and  Rossellino,  are 
very  well  delineated.  For  technical  reasons 
the  author  has  altered  Corso's  charaAer  for 
the  better  and  imputes  the  kidnapping  of  Pic- 
carda  to  Rossellino.  To  lighten  the  reading 
very  few  dates  are  given  and  only  the  descrip' 
tion  necessary  to  the  creation  of  the  right 
atmosphere  is  included.  The  ^yle  is  smooth 
and  6uent.  The  novel  should  prove  excellent 
reading  as  well  as  a  good  medium  for  the 
vulgarization  of  hi^ory. — Michele  Canta' 
rella.  Smith  College. 

•  Ignazio  Silone.  Fontamara.  Zurigo-Parigi. 

Nuove  Edizioni  Italiane.  1933. 7.50  francs. 
— The  proletarian  novel  has  had  no  chance  to 
develop  in  Italy.  Mario  Mariani's  Casa 
dell'Uomo  and  Povero  Criilo,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  War,  are  now  banned,  and 
the  author  in  order  to  save  his  life  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  cross  the  Alps  on  foot  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  We  may  consequently  consider  the 
present  novel  as  the  6r^t  of  its  type  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  advent  of  Fascism. 

Fontamara  is  the  pseudonymous  name  of  a 
poor  and  backward  village  in  the  Abruzzi. 
"Around  a  crumbling  church,  which  stands  on 
the  slopes  of  a  ^ony  hill,  are  scattered  a  hun¬ 
dred  warped  and  shapeless  hovels,  blackened 
by  the  weather;  their  roofs,  badly  covered 
with  tiles  and  rubbish,  offer  free  play  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  wind  and  rain.  Mo^t  of 
the  hovels  have  but  one  opening  which  serves 
as  door,  window  and  chimney.  Within  live, 
eat,  sleep  and  procreate  men,  women,  children, 
donkeys,  pigs,  goats  and  chickens." 

The  complete  ignorance  and  de^itution  of 
these  wretched  people  form  a  tragic  contra^ 
with  the  luxurious  life  of  the  truly  feudal 
lord.  Prince  Torlonia,  who  owns  the  entire 
region,  and  with  that  of  the  petty  government 
bosses  who  control  the  lives  of  the  peasants. 

Trouble  ^rts  when  the  authorities,  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  the  abysmal  ignorance  of 
these  poor  peasants,  trick  them  into  signing 
a  paper  permitting  the  diversion  of  the  ^ream 
which  flows  through  their  fields  to  those  of  a 
Fascia  nouveau-riche.  The  farmers  rebel,  the 
village  is  invaded,  sacked  and  razed,  "order 
is  reAored"  and  those  who  have  not  been 
killed  are  imprisoned. 

There  are  no  main  charadters.  There  is  only 
the  mass  and  its  conflicts.  The  peasants  are 
made  to  tell  their  ^ory  in  their  own  simple 
and  ^raightforward  manner  without  recourse 


to  psychological  analysis  or  preaching.  It  is 
vivid  and  ^tark  pidture. — Michele  CantaTtll 
Smith  College. 

AAA 

"In  Palestine,  modem  Hebrew  is  taugl 
with  the  melodious  pronunciation  of  fl 
Sephardim.  Foreigners,  hearing  it  on  tl 
tongues  of  children  who  have  never  leame 
any  other,  are  struck  by  the  grace  of  this  la 
guage,  with  its  reminiscence  of  Italian,  Gree 
and  to  some  degree  of  Spanish,  a  speech  whic 
belongs  unque^onably  to  the  Mediterrano 
languages." 

"The  fir^t  partisans  of  I^tler  were  eith 
mercenaries  or  romantic  ideali^  in  a  ^ 
of  greater  or  less  mental  confusion.  The  me 
cenaries  are  ^ill  with  him;  the  ideali^  ha^ 
one  after  another  fallen  away  from  him,  ar 
mo^  of  them  have  formed  political,  my^icali 
religious  sedts.  .  .  ." — Eugme  Meves,  1 
La  Revue  de  France. 

"The  historian  has  a  double  duty,  to  remit 
men  of  the  points  at  which  the  present  co 
tinues  the  pa^,  and  of  those  at  which  it  breal 
with  the  pa^.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  ha^ 
been  discharging  their  firA  duty  amply,  p« 
haps  more  zealously  than  was  necessary,  bi 
that  they  have  negledted  the  second." — ^Juli< 
Benda,  in  La  Revue  de  Paris. 

The  memoirs  of  Peter  Struve  are  appearii 
in  part,  in  The  Slavonic  and  Bait  Europec 
Review,  under  the  title  M>  Contacts  and  Co 
fiiCls  with  Lenin.  The  Review,  published  I 
the  University  of  London,  is  opposed  to  tl 
present  Russian  regime. 

Two  of  the  mo^  impressive  theolpgic 
reviews  that  come  to  our  desk  are  Les  Etud 
Carmelitaines,  organ  of  the  Carmelites,  ai 
Scholoilil^,  published  in  German  by  the  jesui 
at  Eupen,  Belgium.  The  former  is  dcvot( 
almoA  entirely  to  my^icism,  the  latter  1 
learned  Judies  of  theology  and  philosoph 
interesting  and  valuable  feature  of  L 
Ftudes  Carmelitaines  is  the  inclusion  in  eat 
number  of  an  unpublished  my^ical  text,  wii 
French  translation.  Antonio  dc  la  Cruz  ar 
Marie  de  Sainte  Ther^,  a  Spanish  and 
Flemish  Carmelite  of  the  17th  Century,  ha' 
been  published  in  the  original  texts,  with 
translation  and  a  learned  commentary. 

Italica  (Ann  Arbor)  reports  that  the  Ui 
versity  of  Michigan  Library  has  recently  p^J 
chased  some  115  Italian  dialedt  didtionarit 
all  but  about  eight  of  which  are  now  out  1 
print. 


BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES 


(For  other  hoo}{s  in  Variotis  Languages,  see  '^Head'Liners") 


$  A.  Rovira  I  Virgili.  Catalunya  i  la  RepU' 
blica.  Barcelona.  Liibreria  Catalonia. 
1931.  5  pesetas. — The  that  senyor  Rovira 
writes  in  Catalan  is  enough  to  show  where 
his  sympathies  lie.  “Catalonia  and  a  Repubh'c” 
is,  he  claims,  the  double  ideal  of  bis  fellow 
citizens.  He  advocates  a  general  federation  of 
four  groups,  Gah'cia,  Ca^ile,  Catalonia,  and 
the  Basque  region.  To  him,  the  real  difficulty 
in  separating  Catalonia  from  the  re^t  of  the 
peninsula  lies  in  the  many  Spanish'speaking 
people  who  have  come  there  to  settle,  but 
he  has  no  desire  to  banish  Castilian  complete' 
ly  from  his  land.  Let  those  who  want  it  to 
be  the  basis  of  their  education  have  separate 
schools  where  initrudlion  can  be  given  in 
Spanish,  and  let  the  re^  use  Catalan. 

In  discussing  the  SeparatiA  movement, 
he  begins  with  the  Republic  of  1641  and  then 
he  brings  the  Audy  down  to  date.  The  laA 
150  pages  reprint  the  proposed  conAitution  of 
1873  and  many  other  documents  necessary  to 
under^nd  the  aspirations  of  the  Catalans  and 
the  legal  foundation  for  their  ambitions. — 
W.K.J. 

•  T.  G.  Masaryk.  Ce£ta  Demof^racie.  (The 
Way  of  Democracy).  Praha.  Cin.  1933. 
Vol.  I.  70  Kc. — This  book  is  a  sequel  to  Masa- 
ryk’s  The  Ma\ing  of  a  State.  The  Way  of 
Democracy  is  nothing  else  than  a  coUeAion  of 
Masaryk's  various  speeches,  talks,  remarks 
and  public  utterances  during  1918  and  1920, 
edited  by  his  efficient  secretary.  Dr.  Vasil 
Skrach.  As  such  the  book  has  its  documentary 
value,  though  a  good  many  non'essenciab  are 
^  included.  For  example,  various  official 
congratulations  to  the  heads  of  foreign  ^tes, 
or  the  official  utterances  connected  with  the 
reception  of  foreign  diplomats,  are  faithfully 
included.  Stridtly  speaking — that  is  not 
Masaryk.  What  is  said  in  such  documents,  as 


we  know,  had  been  prepared  carefully  by  some 
official  in  the  Foreign  Minfotry  or  by  an 
official  in  the  President’s  Secretariat.  The  re^ 
of  the  documents,  however,  are  carefully 
edited  and  are  of  ine^imable  value.  Masaryk 
contributes  a  short  introduction,  in  which  he 
reiterates  his  famous  belief  in  democracy. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  anti  democratic 
movements,  Masaryk's  ^nd  is  the  laA  ^tand 
of  the  demcKratic  principle. — Joseph  S.  Rou' 
ce\.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  E.  Rddl.  O  nemecl(e  revoluci.  (The  Get' 
man  Revolution).  Praha.  Jan  Laichter. 
1933.  12  Kc. — Dejiny  Filosofie  (HiAory  of 
Philosophy).  Vol.  II.  Praha.  Jan  Laicffiter. 
1933.  78  Kc. — In  the  fir^  volume  Ridl  sits 
in  judgment  on  the  Nazi  problem.  Not  only 
does  he  discover  the  causes  of  the  present 
German  spiritual  chaos  and  the  frinatical  cult 
of  the  irrational  and  materia  li^ic  forces,  but 
he  also  inquires  into  the  causes  of  the  German 
mass  paranoiac  manife^tions.  Radi  would  be 
no  philosopher,  if  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
final  victory  of  the  spiritual  forces,  and  the 
reviewer  would  be  no  scxiologiA  if  he  did  not 
beb'eve  in  the  final  vieftory  of  the  rational 
forces  which  will  eventually  conquer  the  laws 
of  the  jungle. 

The  second  volume  can  be  considered  a 
classic,  unique  and  revolutionary  attack  on 
the  decadent  tendencies  of  European  thinkers. 
With  his  singular  imagination  Radi  introduces 
philosophers,  cultural  movements  and  tend' 
encies  with  clarity  and  explains  the  moA 
ab^radt  thoughts  concretely.  His  conclusions 
arc  that  “philosophy  has  become  a  profes' 
sorial  science"  and  that  “we  are  b'ving  in  the 
laA  days  of  positivism."  His  is  a  voice  cr3dng  in 
the  wilderness:  “How  can  we  save  civilization 
from  dissolution?  This  is  a  desperate  que^ion 
of  our  times,  and  so  much  more  desperate. 
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because  the  people  do  not  know  the  danger.” 
— Joseph  S.  Rouce\.  Pennsylvania  State  Cob 
lege. 

•  Emil  Vachek.  Puberta.  Praha.  Sfinx' 
Janda,  1934. 397  pages.  42  Kc. — Vachek’s 

novels  never  disappoint.  Here  is  another 
powerful  one.  A  young  and  dreamy  son  of 
poor  parents  is  passing  through  bis  awakening 
years.  His  physical  desires  are  re6ecfted  in  his 
dreams  about  an  ideal  woman.  Fate  throws 
him  into  the  arms  of  a  pro^itute,  Malka.  Is 
this  the  love  which  he  had  imagined?  Dis' 
illusioned  he  leaves  Malka,  although  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  The  boy  is  ^ill 
hunting  for  his  dream,  and  thinks  he  has 
found  it  in  a  casual  acquaintance,  an  opera 
singer,  who  ju^  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  her  young^er.  One  day  she  leaves  him 
and  Jindra  drifts  again  into  the  association 
with  Malka,  who  now  drags  him  down  and 
down,  finally  introducing  his  si^er  into  her 
profession.  Evil  cannot  go  unpunished,  and 
two  suicides  end  the  painful  ^ory...  The 
tragic  subjedt  is  handled  with  great  skill. — 
Joseph  S.  Roucef(.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Hartvig  Frisch.  Pcft  over  Europa:  Bolsche' 
visme — Fascisme — yjazisme.  K^benhavn. 

H.  Koppel.  1933. 7.00  kroner. — An  in^rudtive, 
well  written  and  well  documented  exposition 
of  the  political,  economic  and  social  forces  that 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  Bolshevism, 
Fascism,  Nazism  and  other,  as  yet  unbaptized, 
European  didtatorships.  The  author  is  a  Social 
Democrat  (member  of  the  Danish  Rigsdag)  and 
as  such  opposed  to  any  form  of  didtatorial 
government.  He  has  written  his  book  in  order 
to  show  how  and  why  the  sociali^ic  move' 
ment  was  defeated  in  South  and  Central 
Europe  and  developed  into  an  autocratic  re¬ 
gime  in  Russia.  It  is  an  appeal  to  Scandinavian 
democracy,  hard  pressed  by  Communism  from 
the  Ea^  and  Nazism  from  the  South,  to  ^ick 
firmly  to  its  hi^orical  mission:  the  evolution¬ 
ary  transformation  of  a  liberal  democracy  into 
a  social  democracy.— /ens  ^lyhoJm.  Library  of 
Congress. 

•  Kay  Schmid  t'Phiseldeck.  Thiels  Treschows 
Hidoriefilosofi.  Kdbenhavn.  Povl  Branner. 

1933- — The  purpose  of  this  little  pamphlet  is 
to  interpret  Treschow’s  hi^rical  theories  as 
set  forth  in  the  ledtures  of  1806-07.  In  this 
interpretation  the  author  differs  considerably 
from  other  critics,  especially  Harald  Hoffding 
and  Anathon  Aall.  He  Presses  the  importance 
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of  the  extindtion  theory,  which,  together  with 
the  progress  theory,  gave  rise  to  the  analogy 
theory  (the  parties  to  the  analogy  being 
individual  and  the  nation  or  the  individual  and 
the  human  race).  This,  Schmid t-Phiseldeck  in- 
si^s,  is  not  merely  a  method  used  for  the  sake 
of  illuAration  or  explanation;  it  is  a  basic 
principle  in  Treschow's  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory.  He  points  out  the  uniqueness  of  Tres- 
chow's  biological  development  theory  and 
calls  attention  to  his  indebtedness  to  Trevi- 
ranus.  His  chief  thesis  is  that  the  speculative 
rather  than  the  empiric  element  predominates 
in  the  thinking  of  the  Danish  philosopher.— 
Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Paul  la  Cour.  Regn  over  Verden.  Digte. 

K0benbavn.  Gyldendal.  1933.  6.75  kro¬ 
ner. — In  the  reviewer’s  opinion,  this  is  one 
of  the  fineA  books  of  poecry  produced  by  the 
po^-war  generation  of  Danish  writers.  La 
Cour  is  both  a  poet  and  an  artift.  He  has  the 
poetical  intuition  that  enables  him  to  sense  the 
hidden  life  behind  appearances  and  the  article 
capacity  of  embodying  these  sensations  in 
perceivable  images.  Superficially  judged  his 
poems  deal  mainly  with  such  conventional 
themes  as  love  and  nature;  profoundly  under- 
&o(xl  they  form  a  synthetic  picture  of  the  cycle 
of  life.  La  0>ur  digs  down  to  the  well  of 
exigence,  finds  luture  pregnant  with  soul, 
and  human  feelings  permeated  with  the  breath 
of  nature. 

The  formal  qualities  of  the  poems  are  high. 
But  the  author  has  a  tendency  to  overdo  the 
use  of  metaphors  and  in  bis  effort  to  avoid 
conventionalities  often  resorts  to  highly 
forced  expressions. 

Regn  over  Verden  (Rain  over  the  World)  is 
a  rich  book;  it  contains  poems  of  a  deep  mature 
beauty,  truly  nourishing  to  soul  and  senses.— 
Jens  J^holm.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Jdrgen  Nielsen.  En  Kvinde  ved  Baalet. 

K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1933.  5.75  kro¬ 
ner. — A  heavy  but  important  novel  dealing 
with  heavy  country  people  from  the  Jut- 
landish  moors.  Two  characters  are  contra^ed: 
Daniel,  a  single-minded  country  boy,  and  CJarl, 
his  cousin,  a  “smart  aleck”  from  the  city. 
Daniel  is  in  love  with  a  young  girl.  Else,  who 
accepts  his  proposal.  Learning  that  Else  betrays 
him  with  his  cousin,  Daniel  becomes  over¬ 
powered  by  despair  and  desire  and  rapes  the 
girl.  Else,  however,  does  not  turn  againd 
him;  she  marries  him.  But  when  her  fir^  child 
is  bom,  Daniel  under^nds  that  Carl  is  the  fa- 
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ther,  and  in  a  dramatic  showdown  he  becomes 
in^rumental  in  the  death  of  his  easy-going 
cousin.  Even  now  life  goes  on  almo^  as  before, 
and  when  for  the  second  time  Else  is  with 
child,  this  time  his  own,  Daniel  at  la^  becomes 
reconciled  with  life.  “We  get  what  we  want, 
but  by  detours,  and  when  we  get  it,  it  is  not 
cxartly  as  we  had  thoughc  it  would  be,  but 
almoft" — so  is  the  conclusion  of  this  psycho¬ 
logical  novel  of  adju^ment  to  life. 

The  book  is  charaderized  by  the  author’s 
introspecHive  method.  He  does  not  simply 
present  his  persons  to  us,  revealing  them 
through  their  words  and  deeds,  but  he  enters 
into  the  very  process  of  their  thinking,  which 
be  attempts  to  describe  as  an  objective  analy^. 
This  tedim'que  is  often  illuminating,  but  it 
also  contributes  to  the  heaviness  of  the  novel 
and  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  interpreting 
the  charadlers  in  terms  of  the  author’s  philos¬ 
ophy  rather  than  in  terms  of  their  own. — 
Jens  J^holm.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  F.  P.  H.  Prick  van  Wely.  Engelsch  hand' 
woordenboe\.  I>en  Haag.  G.  B.  van  Goor 

mnen’s  u.  m.,  N.  V.  1930-33.  a  volumes.  3.75 
guilders  each. — This  out^anding  Engli^- 
EHitch  and  Dutch-English  dictionary  is  to 
our  knowledge  now  the  be^  on  the  market. 
This  third  edition  is  considerably  enlarged. 
Its  principjal  features  are  its  relative  complete¬ 
ness  (the  selection  being  made  from  a  practical 
point  of  view)  and  its  clear-cut  equivalents. 
The  utmo^  care  has  been  taken  to  render 
words  (and  many  expressions  as  well)  into 
the  other  tongue,  fully  alive  and  never  ^iff 
or  obsolete.  Of  course  one  has  to  know  both 
languages  rather  well  to  use  the  dictionary 
to  its  full  advantage.  Many  technical  as  well 
as  colloquial  terms  have  been  included,  and 
special  usage  has  been  denoted  by  easily 
recognizable  symbob. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  H.  E.  Greve.  Geschiedenis  der  IccszaaV 
beweging  in  J^ederland.  ’s  Gravenhage, 

Uitgeversfonds  der  bibliotheekvereeniging- 
cn.  1933.  6.2^  guilders. — This  authentic 
documentary  work  is  less  a  hbtory  than  a 
report  and  an  excellent  report  at  that.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  accumubtion  and  chrono¬ 
logical  enumeration  of  faCts  and  events  with 
even  the  mo^  minute  detaib,  becloud  a  clear 
view  of  the  real  issues  that  characterized  the 
movement  for  public  hbraries  (“reading 
rooms’’ Dutch;  leeszaalen)  in  the  Netherlands 
chiefly  sponsored  by  the  Centrale  vereeniging 
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voor  openbare  leeszaalen  en  bibliotheken.  In 
some  cases  a  real  discussion  of  problems  is 
offered  and  those  pages  are  a  relief  from  the 
somewhat  dull  reportage,  only  to  be  enjoyed 
by  those  who  took  an  active  part. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  help  of  the  excellent 
subject  index  one  will  be  able  to  dig  out 
intere^ing  topics.  It  seems  that  the  Dutch 
public  libraries  more  or  less  followed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  English  types,  with  national  charac- 
terbtics  (ebss  dbtinCtion  and  religious  antago¬ 
nism)  pbying  their  part. 

Extensive  bibliographical  foot-notes,  a  pic¬ 
ture  gallery  of  portraits  and  illuArations  of 
library  buildings,  in^ruCtive  tables  and  di¬ 
grams  have  been  added  to  the  volume,  which 
will  serve  a  long  time  as  the  standard  reference 
work  on  Dutch  Public  libraries. — Ir.  T.  W. 
L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  ?{ederlandsche  Bibliotheel^gids.  Adresboek 
van  Bibliotheken  in  Nederbnd.  Derde 

druk.  Bewerkt  door  F.  Kossmann  en  C.  Rieze- 
bos.  ’s  Gravenhage.  Uitgeversfonds  der  biblio- 
theekvereenigingen.  1931. — An  indispensable 
guide  for  all  public  and  in^itutional  libraries 
in  the  Netherbnds  to  which  the  public  has 
access  in  one  way  or  another.  For  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  reader  the  cities  and  towns 
have  been  arranged  alphabetically  and  under 
each  locality  one  finds  the  libraries  Ibted  by 
catchwords.  For  each  library  the  following 
data  are  given:  legal  ^tus  and  financbl  sup¬ 
port,  address,  opening  hours,  conditions  for 
public  access  co  the  colledtions  and  borrowing 
of  books,  names  of  ^ff  members  with  year  of 
appointment,  number  of  volumes,  annual 
budget  and  bibliographical  sources  concerning 
its  hi^ory. 

The  data  have  been  collected  during  1930, 
the  ^ti^ics  have  been  taken  from  the  annual 
reports  for  1929;  as  far  as  possible  the  work 
has  been  brought  up  to  date  as  of  June  1931. 
There  is  an  index  of  personal  names  and  a 
topical  index  of  the  libraries.  The  latter 
enables  the  user  to  find  book  colledtions  in 
certain  special  fields. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  P.  Endt.  Sosiologte.  Amsterdam.  Wereld- 
bibliotheek.  1931.  3.50  guilders. — ^This 

very  thoroughly  written  manual  of  sociology 
is  a  valuable  contribution  with  special  ^ress 
on  theoretical  problems,  though  pradical 
applications  and  que^ions  of  the  present  day 
have  also  obtained  proper  treatment.  It  is 
espcdally  the  fir^  part,”  General  Theory,’’  that 
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follows  closely  the  lines  laid  down  by  Leopold  Panhuysen's  previous  work. — Ir.  T.  W.  L. 


von  Wiese,  whereas  in  the  second  part  (“The' 
ory  of  formation")  the  American  sociologi^ 
McDougall  and  E.  A.  Ross  receive  proper 
credit. 

In^ead  of  the  very  elaborate  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  an  alphabetical  subjedt  and  author 
index  would  have  been  more  valuable. 

The  book,  though  meant  for  the  general 
reader,  presupposes  considerable  knowledge 
of  society.  There  is  very  little  typically 
Dutch  about  it;  it  has  been  written  in  a  truly 
international  spirit. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltetmx. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  Menno  ter  Braak.  Demasque  der  schoon' 
heid.  Met  ecn  voorrede  van  E.  du  Perron. 

Rotterdam.  Nijgh  6^  van  Ditmar  n.  v.  193a. — 
This  is  a  much  debated,  admired  or  attacked 
literary  essay,  a  typical  expression  of  the  group 
of  young  Dutch  literati  to  whom  the  author 
belongs  and  who  6nd  their  colledtive  voice 
in  the  periodical  Forum.  In  its  essence  it  is  a 
defense  of  the  liberty  of  youth  of  all  times  to 
walk  along  its  own  chosen  path  and  to  push 
aside  anything  traditional  in  art  and  literature. 
Not  only  that.  The  author,  in  a  rather  clever 
and  vivid  Aylc,  with  a  ^rong  sarca^ic  accent, 
argues  at  length  that  every  youthful  poet, 
though  Siting  out  with  originality  and 
freshness  (the  very  requirement  of  all  art, 
according  to  van  Braak)  sooner  or  later  fells 
prey  to  the  so-called  mature,  balanced  and 
classical  forms,  which  in  his  eyes  fossilize 
his  original  talent.  Let  every  arti^  preserve 
the  psychology  of  puberty!  That  is  his  battle 
cry.  The  somewhat  more  than  one  hundred 
pages  are  very  much  worth  reading,  no  matter 
what  one's  own  reaeftion  may  be. — Ir.  T.  W. 
L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  dJongress. 

•  Jos.  Panhuysen.  Het  afscheid.  (Departure). 
Rotterdam.  Nijgh  6^  van  Ditmar,  n.  v. 

1932. — This  is  the  ^ry  of  the  psychological 
crisis  in  Peter  Tonella’s  life,  hnally  leading  to 
bis  retreat  to  a  mona^ery.  His  self-centered 
nature  is  contraAed  with  the  charaefters  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  with  whom 
he  has  very  little  in  common.  Under  these 
circum^nces  the  serious  and  well  meant 
endeavor  to  have  him  marry  a  girl  who  could 
reAore  his  peace  of  mind  mu^  necessarily  fail. 
The  author's  re^rided  ability  fells  short  of 
making  the  topic  intere^ing.  The  minor  figures 
and  the  ftyle  do  not  make  up  for  this  lack. 
However,  the  book  marks  a  decided  gain  over 


Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  M.  Revis.  Celal^e  Hersens.  (Lacquered 
Brains)  Ford's  leven — Ford's  auto's. 

Utrecht.  I>e  CJemeenschap.  1934. 3.40  guilders. 
—This  book  seems  to  us  remarkable  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  fir^  place  it  introduces  into 
Dutch  literature  the  “neue  Sachlichkeit''  and 
secondly  it  deals  with  Henry  Ford's  life  and 
chara<fter  in  an  unusual  way.  The  fir^  point 
is  largely  a  matter  of  ityle  and  composition. 
The  prose  runs  along  in  short  abrupt  elliptical 
phrases  forcing  the  reader  to  make  sudden 
turns  of  thought.  The  composition  is  bound 
to  express  the  sharp  contra^  between  modem 
indu^rial  society  and  the  simplicity  and  love¬ 
liness  of  nature  and  man's  poetic  outlook  on 
hfe. 

The  book  is  hard  to  classify;  it  cannot  be 
called  a  novel  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  because  romance  is  altogether  lacking, 
neither  can  it  be  named  biography,  because 
we  learn  very  little  of  Ford's  personal  ex¬ 
periences  and  adventures.  Neither  can  it  be 
characterized  as  a  purely  technical  or  economic 
treatise.  Perhaps  we  come  neared  to  the  idea 
of  the  book  in  saying  that  it  is  a  fiCtionized 
^ory  of  Ford’s  life  and  business  as  a  symbol 
of  the  druggie  for  the  preservation  of  human 
personality  in  modem  indu.<trialized  society. 
But  whatever  it  may  be,  in  itself  it  is  harmo¬ 
nious  unity  cleverly  and  skillfully  accom¬ 
plished,  which  will  have  special  appeal  to 
American  readers.  We  do  not  know  what 
sources  have  been  used  for  the  framework  cf 
fects,  but  one  gains  the  impression  that  they 
are  correct. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library 
of  Congress. 

•  Marie  Schmitz.  Aan  het  overzetveer.  (The 
ferryboat).  Am^rdam.  Wereldbiblio- 

theek.  1932. — There  is  an  unusual  beauty  and 
refinement  in  this  aory,  centered  around  a 
ferryboat  somewhere  crossing  one  of  Holland's 
large  rivers.  One  muA  almo^  have  lived  on 
such  a  boa.t  to  appreciate  fully  how  the  author 
has  grasped  the  opportum'ty  to  use  the  ferry 
as  the  symbol  of  changing  times.  Fir^  we  sec 
the  river  being  crossed  by  an  old-fashioned 
row  boat;  later  this  is  leplaced  by  a  ^eam- 
driven  vessel.  And  along  with  the  ferry  the 
load  changes.  Factories  and  modem  life  develop 
on  the  opposite  shore  from  the  city.  Father 
and  son  work  as  sb'ppers  on  these  ferries. 
Strangely  enough  the  father  is  always  looking 
for  improvements,  alterations,  and  expansions 
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in  line  with  modem  requirementa,  but  the 
son  shows  considerable  slowness  of  mind  and 
is  reludant  to  change.  Splendidly  interwoven 
with  all  this  is  the  characiter  of  Yfke,  Andries' 
wife,  who,  springing  from  a  more  intelledtual 
Junily,  never  can  fully  adapt  herself  to  the 
surroundings  into  which  her  marriage  has 
brought  her.  But  a  deep  love  for  her  husband 
enables  her  to  bear  her  difficulties  with  great 
patience.  The  6nc  relationship  between  the 
old  grandfether  Arend  and  his  granddaughter 
Bartje  is  another  feAor  which  makes  this  well 
written  novel  very  much  worth  reading. — 
Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Alie  van  Wijhe'Smedmg.  waar' 

heid.  (Naked  truth).  Rotterd^.  Nijgh  6^ 

van  Ditmar.  N.  V.  1931.— This  substantial 
novel  of  640  pages  marks  a  decided  departure 
from  the  au^or's  previous  works.  She  has 
now  ventured  into  realm  of  a  social  novel 
rf  major  proportions,  the  more  daring  because 
literature  of  this  extremely  realistic  type  is 
comparatively  rare  in  Holland  and  apt  to  offend 
a  large  part  of  the  populace.  In  this  work  we 
witness  the  development  and  ^cady  decline  of 
Lizzy  Muntendam  from  her  earlier  youth 
until  her  wedding  day,  which  by  no  means  is 
indicated  as  the  end  of  tl)is  process.  The  child 
of  a  sensual  and  materialiftic  father  and  a 
mother  wholly  absorbed  in  the  drudgery  of 
her  household  duties  of  the  boarding  house 
which  she  keeps  to  allow  her  son  to  *udy  for 
a  dentist,  the  girl  grows  up  without  any 
guidance  or  parental  love  whatsoever.  No 
wonder  that  the  sexual  passions  and  her  desires 
for  the  luxuries  of  life  which  her  small  teacher’s 
salary  does  not  open  up  for  her,  pull  her 
ftcadily  down  into  a  moral  morass.  She  finally 
marries  a  rich  Jewish  merchant.  She  constantly 
and  purposely  suppresses  her  finer  feelings  and 
qualities  which  are  not  altogether  lacking  and 
arc  being  especially  Stimulated  by  Dr.  Herfft, 
who,  the  only  noble  character,  awakens  in  her 
love  of  a  higher  nature.  But  then  she  has 
already  sunk  too  far.  Modem  social,  psycho- 
logical  and  educational  problems  of  the  present 
day  materialistic  society  are  here  presented  in 
a  *raightforward  manner,  avoiding  long  theo¬ 
retical  discussions. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltermt. 
Library  of  Ckjngress. 

•  C.  S.  Elston.  The  Earliest  Relations  Bc' 
tween  the  Celts  and  Germans.  London. 

Methuen.  1934.  78.  6d. — It  was  in  the  early 
thirties  of  the  laA  century  that  fierce,  brilliant, 
uncritical  controversies  were  fought  over  the 


non-exiling  grandeur  of  the  CJcrmanic  fore¬ 
fathers  of  Germanic  lingui^.  The  subjedt 
was  given  the  euphonious  title  of  lingui^ic 
paleontology  and  the  subjedt  was  defledted 
by  the  even  more  brilliant,  and  demonstrably 
exiting  sound  correspondences,  “without  ex¬ 
ceptions,”  of  the  Brugmann  school. 

Perhaps  the  historians  of  science  will  have 
the  pleasure  (or  pain)  of  reporting  one  day 
that  linguistic  paleontology  was  revived  in  the 
thirties  of  the  present  century.  Whether  or 
not  Dr.  Elston  attradts  any  followers,  it  is 
clear  that  he  treats  a  dangerous  subjedt  in  a 
critical  way,  and  while  his  work  is  xnainly 
negative,  he  uses  linguiAic  paleontology  only 
as  an  ancillary  technique  in  cultural  (hiAorical- 
archaeological)  analysis,  so  that  he  has  ample 
material  to  prove  his  thesis  that  trade  contads 
and  not  Celtic  overlordship  charadterized  the 
firft  relations  of  Celts  and  Germans. 

Dr.  Elston’s  thesis  is  sound;  his  performance 
is  sound.  There  is  nothing  cither  new  or 
brilliant  in  the  author’s  work,  but  it  is  refresh¬ 
ing  to  find  our  old  and  quite  properly  abused 
friend,  lingui^ic  palcontolo^,  receiving  a 
cautious,  critical,  respcdtablc  treatment  in  the 
only  sub^antial  publication  since  Schrader, 
so  far  as  I  know.— Ch.  F.  Voegelin.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Germany  and  Tou.  Verlag  Fred  C.  Stan- 
gcn.  Berlin  W9.  Jan.  1934- — ^Thc  pub¬ 
lisher  informs  us  that  the  aim  of  this  magazine 
is  to  give  a  true  pidture  of  Germany,  that  it  is 
not  subsidized  in  any  way,  and  that  it  is 
written  (sic)  “By  Anglo-Saxons  for  Anglo- 
Saxons.”  Some  of  the  “Anglo-Saxon”  con¬ 
tributors  bear  such  names  as  Stangen,  Polit- 
icus,  Cincinnatus,  Ziemer,  Stegemann.  Hen 
Goebbels’  of  Mini^ry  Propaganda  and  Public 
Enlightenment  is  surely  very  grateful  to  them 
for  showering  praise  upon  the  Nazi  regime. 
There  are  a  few  slips  in  the  English  of  Messrs. 
Pohticus  and  Cincinnatus,  but  their  contribu¬ 
tions  are  quite  readable,  ’l^e  articles,  cheerful 
and  popular  in  tone,  are  profusely  and  attrac¬ 
tively  illuArated. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Charles  S.  Macfarland.  The  Hew  Church 
and  the  Hew  Germany.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan.  1934.  $1.25.— Dodtor  Macferland  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  zeaL  energy  and  success 
in  colledting  material  and  interviewing  many 
important  personalities  connedted  with  the 
Church-and-State  ftruggle  in  Germany;  but  we 
cannot  congratulate  him  on  having  written  a 
satisfedtory  book.  In  the  intere*  of  “Ecu- 
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menical  Chri^ianity”  he  apparently  wishes 
to  keep  on  the  beA  possible  terms  with  all 
parties  concerned.  He  is  not  the  fir^  foreigner 
to  develop  a  genuine  admiration  for  Adolf 
Hitler  and  to  regret  therefore  all  the  more 
deeply  the  latter’s  dominant  obsession.  Anti' 
Semitism.  All  the  persons  he  interviews,  even 
Rosenberg,  are  spared  as  much  as  possible.  We 
are  told  a  great  deal  about  the  German  religious 
situation,  but  in  several  in^nces  the  telling 
requires  too  much  space  and  in  others  there 
is  inadequate  use  of  signiBcant  dramatic 
moments.  Thus  the  sensational  assembly  of 
the  “German  ChriAians”  in  Berlin  April 
1933,  gets  only  a  few  prosaic  lines  and  the 
Mecklenburg  fiasco  fares  no  better.  Only  one 
paragraph  deals  with  the  Luther  anniversary 
celebration  of  laA  fall.  It  would  intere^ 
Chri^ians  everywhere  to  see  the  ^tement 
read  that  day  by  several  thousand  Prote^nt 
PaAors  and  to  learn  how  they  were  supported 
by  the  Catholic  opposition  to  the  Church 
policy  of  the  Nazis.  The  author  does  not  men' 
tion  Cardinal  Faulhaber  and  he  even  leaves  the 
mi^ken  impression  that  German  Catholics  are 
yielding  to  che  Nazis  on  the  youth  que^ion. 
The  book  was  put  together  too  hazily.  Some 
of  the  long  quotations  and  special  ^tements 
from  German  sources  mighc  have  been  advan' 
tageously  condensed  and  summarized  and 
others  could  have  been  omitted  entirely.  We 
hope  there  w*ill  be  a  revision,  for  the  Ixxjk  is 
indispensable  to  ^udents  of  the  German 
religious  situation. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Hayse  Cooperman.  The  Aesthetics  oj  Stc' 
phane  Mallarme.  New  York.  The  Koffem 
Press.  1933.  $3.00. — Stephane  Mallarme’s 
fame  has  been  constantly  growing  and  the 
importance  of  his  influence  is  now  generally 
conceded.  Since  Albert  Thibaudet’s  La  Poesie 
de  Stephane  Mallarme  which  first  appeared  in 
191a  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  critical  literature, 
there  has  been  no  work  of  great  significance  on 
Mallarme.  Miss  Cooperman  in  summing  up 
much  of  recent  criticism  on  Mallarme  and  in 
adding  to  it  considerably  herself,  has  refocussed 
in  an  interesting  way  much  of  the  light  already 
shed  on  the  problem  of  the  aesthetics  of  the 
poet.  In  Stressing  the  profound  import  of 
Igitur  and  Un  Coup  de  Des  she  has,  perhaps, 
approached  nearer  than  former  critics  to  a  true 
insight  into  the  secret  of  Mallarme’s  thought. 
One  might  criticise  Miss  Cooperman’s  per' 
haps  unconscious  tendency  to  belittle  the 
work  of  Albert  Thibaudet.  She  interprets 


differently  from  him  the  conception  of  my^i^ 
cism  in  Mallarme’s  work  and,  if  her  arguments 
are  good,  it  muSt  also  be  remembered  that  they 
are  based  on  information  which  is  posterior 
to  the  first  pubb'cation  of  his  book. 

The  second  part  of  Miss  Cooperman’s  Study 
is  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  various 
versions  and  editions  of  some  of  Mallarme’s 
beSt'known  poems.  This  alone  would  suffice 
to  render  her  book  valuable.  It  is  interc^ing 
to  note  that  Mallarme’s  revisions  invariably 
demonstrate  an  increase  in  concentration  of 
symbolism.  Many  poems  which  in  the  original 
version  have  little  of  the  distinctive  allusive 
charm  so  typical  of  Mallarme.  assume  in  the 
second  version  all  the  graceful  elegance  for 
which  the  poet  is  famous. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  her  book,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  Miss  Cooperman  should  not 
have  had  her  manuscript  more  carefully  read. 
There  ate  many  very  awkward  sentences  and 
a  host  of  foreign'sounoing  phrases. 

In  her  Study  of  the  Wagnerism  of  Mallarme, 
Miss  Cooperman,  while  Starting  from  a  fairly 
sound  premise,  arrives  rather  laboriously  at 
conclusions  which  bulk  vaporously  large  over 
their  foundation  in  faCt. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  consists  of  an 
interesting  textual  comparison  of  Un  Coup  de 
Des  and  Hamlet.  The  bibliographies  should  be 
of  use  to  Students  of  Mall  rme. — L.  Grange 
Woolley.  New  York  City. 

•  G.  Dundas  Craig.  The  Modernist  Trend 
in  Spanish' American  Poetry.  A  Collection 
of  Representative  Poems  of  the  Modemid 
Movement  and  the  Reaction,  Translated  into 
English  Verse,  with  Commentary.  Berkeley, 
California.  University  of  California  Press. 
1934.  $4.00. — In  the  introduction  to  this 
book.  Professor  Craig,  of  the  English  Depart' 
ment.  University  of  California,  has  made  a 
very  competent  Study  of  the  ModemiSta  and 
poSt'ModemiSta  movements  in  Hispanic' Amei' 
ica.  This  Study  has  been  further  expanded  and 
intensified  in  his  analysis  of  the  individual 
poets  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  This  latter 
section  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
book,  particularly  the  part  devoted  to  RubCT 
Dario;  the  author’s  erudition,  deep  apprecia' 
tion,  and  che  intere^ing  and  opportune  com' 
parisons  and  contrasts  drawn  between  the 
Nicaraguan  poet  and  Shakespeare,  Milton. 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  others  should  be  a 
most  Stimulating  revelation  to  the  English' 
speaking'world. 
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This  admirable  book,  unfortunately,  is 
spotced  with  serious  errors  issuing  from  an 
incomplete  preparation  in  things  Spanish' 
American.  The  author  pronounces  the  poetry 
of  the  Peruvian  J.  Santos  Chocano  meaning' 
less  since  “The  native  races  that  had  attained 
to  any  notable  degree  of  culture  by  the  begin' 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  nearly 
exterminated  and  their  culture  was  com' 
pletely  submerged  by  that  of  the  conquerors.” 

.  .  .  .How  could  Professor  Craig  have  pep 
mitted  himself  to  be  so  ilhadvised?  Not  only 
have  the  Indians  retained  their  ancient  tradi' 
tions  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  but  their 
culture  has  spread  into  a  considerable  part  of 
the  white  population,  which  is  only  one  third 
as  large  as  that  of  the  Quechua  and  Aimara 
speaking  Indians.  Today,  more  than  ever 
l)cfore,  there  is  a  decided  pro'Indian  move' 
ment  expressed  in  new  economic  trends,  in 
painting,  music,  literature,  etc..  Chocano’s 
poetry  is  a  legitimate  expression  of  this  atti' 
tude.  If  the  author’s  opinion  of  Chocano  is 
ju^  what  he  has  written  about  him,  one 
wonders  why  he  has  included  him  in  his  book 
at  ail! 

In  reference  to  the  theory  that  Ruben  Dario 
took  his  unconventional  meters  from  old 
Spanish  poetry  rather  than  from  the  French, 
the  author  again  shows  unexpected  weakness' 
es  in  information,  i)  He  seems  to  attribute 
this  theory  to  Professor  Torres'Rioseco.  We 
feil  to  underhand  why.  In  his  chapter  Resu' 
rrecciones  e  innovaciones  metricas  of  the  book 
Ruben  Dario,  Professor  Torres'Rioseco  has 
done  indeed  little  more  than  compile  the  results 
of  the  inve^igation  of  others,  besides  carrying 
this  theory  to  extremes  with  a  few  original 
arguments.  2)  In  refuting  the  latter  the  author 
has  foiled  to  make  use  of  the  mo^  convincing 
evidences  found  in  Ruben  Dario’s  own 
writings. 

In  translating  the  poems.  Professor  Craig 
has  kept  surprisingly  close  to  the  originals, 
without,  in  mo^  cases,  giving  up  poetic  form. 
Occasionally  he  misses  the  point;  thus,  his 
version  The  Andes  are  of  silver,  but  Leon  of 
gold,  the  geographical  name  Leon  completely 
de^roys  Chocano’s  image  in  his  poem  Blason: 
“los  Andes  son  de  plata,  pero  el  Leon  de  oro”; 
(el  Leon  being,  of  course,  the  symbolical  Lion 
in  the  Spanish  coat  of  arms).  Unfortunate 
cases  like  this  one  are,  however,  exceptional. 
He  often  has  happy  moments  in  which  he 
matches  the  orginal  lines  and  whole  ^nzas 
in  beauty  of  expression. 
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This  is  the  be^  work  we  know  for  the  ^udy 
of  the  Spanish' American  modemi^  in  the 
English  language.  The  Spanish  originals  op' 
posite  the  English  version  are  mo^  helpful 
in  such  a  ^udy. — A.  M.  de  la  Torre.  Univer* 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dillwyn  F.  Ratcliff.  Venezuelan  Prose 
Fusion.  New  York.  In^ituto  de  las 

Espanas  en  los  E^dos  Unidos.  1933. — This 
book  Slls  a  need  in  a  long'neglecited  field  for 
scholars,  and  will  be  read  with  intere^  and 
profit  by  those  whose  intere^  is  less  academic. 
The  treatment  is  competent  but  somewhat 
two'dimensional,  since  the  author’s  knowledge 
of  the  country  seems  to  be  derived  entirely 
from  print  rather  than  from  years  in  residence. 
In  view  of  this  almo^  agronomic  detachment 
it  is  remarkable  how  accurate  his  judgments 
are;  they  are  doubly  refreshing  since  the 
critical  literature  in  Spanish  ranges  from  lyric 
ecstasy  to  political  denunciation,  with  all 
variations  on  the  theme  of  allegiance  to  this 
or  tl\at  pseudo'sehool  or  ism,  this  or  that 
naive  idea  of  reform.  Folklore  is  juit  now  the 
craze;  but  one  does  not  have  to  go  so  for  as 
Venezuela  to  find  the  primitive  mistaken  for 
the  fundamental.  In  the  melodramatic  setting 
it  enjoys  in  Romulo  Gallegos’  Dona  Barbara 
folklore  becomes  engaging  reading,  and  the 
author  recognizes  the  value  of  this  novel  by 
devoting  considerable  space  to  it.  Perhaps  if 
he  had  traveled  for  years  in  the  country  and 
among  the  people  described  he  would  have 
been  even  more  enthusia^ic.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  been  able  to  dis' 
miss  Samuel  Dario  Maldonado’s  discursive 
and  Rabelaisian  T ierra  nueStra  in  so  few  words. 
The  latter  is  little  known,  but  its  faults  and 
its  merits  are  those  of  the  average  non'literary 
Venezuelan  and  it  is  illuminating  for  that 
reason.  As  to  Dona  Barbara,  it  has  swept  the 
country;  “pulperias”  (third'class  grocery 
^res)  were  selling  it  in  villages  where  any 
book  at  all  was  a  rarity;  copies  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  the  more  pi(fturesque  char' 
adters  have  entered  the  long  evening  conversa' 
tions  of  the  people.  One  muA  look  to  HucJ^Ie' 
berry  Finn  to  find  a  comparable  success  in  our 
country. — Rolf  Engleman.  Norman.  Oklahoma. 

•  Meyer  Waxman.  A  History  of  Jewish 
Literature  from  the  Close  of  the  Bible  to 

Our  Oum  Days.  New  York.  Bloch  Publishing 
Co.  2  volumes.  517  and  70S  pages.  1933. — Ah 
though  there  are  several  ^andard  works  on  the 
literary  hi^ory  of  the  Jews,  Dr.  Waxman  has 
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written  a  magiAcrial  work  which  will  be  useful 
and  which  bears  the  earmarks  of  scholarship 
and  sy^ematization.  It  is  in  the  latter  respe<ft 
that  the  work  ^nds  out  as  a  monument  of 
American  JudaiAics.  So  far  the  hi^ry  is 
brought  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  promised  third  volume  will  bring 
it  down  to  date. 

Comprehensive  in  scope  and  lucid  in  presen- 
tation.  Dr.  Waxman's  History,  with  its  head' 
ings  and  subheadings,  is  particularly  suited 
for  use  as  a  text  book.  The  geographical  charts 
and  bibliography  arc  useful  appendices  and 
the  indexes  arc  extensive. 

It  is  evident  that  not  all  the  periods  and 
departments  have  been  treated  with  equal 
care,  although  on  the  whole,  the  author  has 
exercised  a  judicial  sense  of  proportion.  The 
Rabbinic  literature  and  the  Kabbala  arc  prolv 
ably  the  moA  elaborate  chapters.  It  is  gratify' 
ing  to  6nd  that  the  Judeo<5erman  or  Yiddish 
literature  has  found  a  place  in  the  second 
volume,  and  has  not  been,  as  is  the  rule  in 
hUtories  of  this  sort,  disposed  cf  in  a  page  or 
two.  The  third  volume  will  require  an  even 
longer  chapter  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the 
Jewish  literature. 

If  Dr.  Waxman's  forte  is  comprehensive' 
ness  coupled  with  systematization,  we  muSt 
not  forget  to  mention  some  of  the  faults  and 
errors.  Naturally  to  make  a  collecition  of  errata 
is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  reviewer,  and 
for  more  than  one  reason,  but  here  and  there  an 
experienced  eye  will  catch  not  only  misprints, 
of  which  there  arc  altogether  too  many  in  the 
two  volumes,  but  also  a  certain  carelessness 
of  detail,  e.g.,  inconsistencies  in  spelling,  and 
an  almost  utter  disregard  of  accents  and 
umhiut  marks.  The  Style  is  readable,  but  the 
didtion  might  have  easily  been  improved  upon. 
The  too  frequent  use  of  “though”  in  the 
colloquial  sense  of  “however”  mars  the  rc' 
search  spirit  of  the  work. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
where  or  how  the  author  obtained  his  in' 
formation,  as  the  known  facets  seem  to  be  not  in 
accord  with  those  cited.  To  take  a  single 
illu^ration  only.  Dr.  Waxman  refers  to  the 
author  of  Der  Judischer  Theriali  throughout 
the  sedtion,  as  Openhausen,  “a  resident  of  the 
German  city  by  that  name”  vol.  II,  p.  557), 
while  the  name  should  be  Aufhausen.  There 
appears  to  be  no  German  town  by  the  name 
of  Openhausen.  Theria\  is  translated  as  medi' 
cine,  whereas  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
render  it  as  “antidote.”  Furthermore  we  read 
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“It  was  diredted  againA  the  venemous  [venom' 
ous]  attack  by  the  apo^te  Frederick  von 
ittingen,  named  Der  Judischer  Schlangenbalg 
(Jewish  Serpent  Hissing)”  (p.  558).  It  so 
happens  that  the  name  of  the  renegade  was 
Samuel  Brenz,  an  ignorant  usurer  who  would 
not  be  likely  to  receive  knighthood  in  those 
days.  The  scurrilous  pamphlet  was  entitled 
Judischer  AbgeSlreifter  &hlangenbalg,  and 
6nally  Schlangenbalg  is  not  the  “hissing”  of 
the  serpent  but  its  skin.  Brenz  was  pretending 
to  flay  the  skin  of  the  Jewish  serpent.  Dr. 
Waxman  gives  the  impression  chat  the  book 
was  written  primarily  in  German  (“The  book 
written  in  a  good  German  ^yle  made  a  favor' 
able  impression  on  the  ChriAian  world,  and 
was  reprinted  several  times”)  but  as  a  matter 
of  fedt  it  was  the  Judeo'German  original  that 
was  reprinted,  and  as  to  the  German  version, 
there  seems  to  be  no  little  my^ery  about  it,  as 
even  Steinschneider  has  not  seen  any  copy 
of  it,  and  some  doubt  is  being  expressed  as  to 
its  exigence.  Incidentally  the  Latin  translator 
and  editor  of  the  work  is  not  Wilber,  but 
Wvilfer,  or  Wulferus,  in  the  Latin  version. 

One  is  puzzled  over  the  constant  reference 
to  Elia  Levita,  the  father  of  Yiddish  hteraturc, 
as  Elijah  Bahur  in  connection  with  the  Judeo' 
German  literature,  although  in  his  Hebrew 
milieu,  he  is  given  the  fir^'mentioned  name. 

Undoubtedly  specially  in  various  fields 
will  report  other  corrigenda,  especially  as  in  a 
work  of  such  magnitude  errors  are  bound  to 
insinuate  themselves,  and  even  if  there  is  little 
prospedt  of  a  second  edition  in  the  near  future, 
the  reviewer's  duty  cannot  be  shirked. 

Dr.  Waxman  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
all  intereAed  in  the  field  of  Judaica  for  his 
arduous  labor,  and  his  work,  when  completed, 
will  certainly  con^itute  a  monumental  task 
superseding  Steinschneider,  Karpeles,  Zunz 
and  other  literary  hi^rians  at  leait  in  scope, 
up'tO'dateness  and  sy^matic  arrangement, 
although  it  suffers  in  comparison  with  Tzffi' 
berg's  History  0}  Jewish  Literature  (in  Yiddish) 
now  in  its  fifth  volume,  and  probably  only 
one'half  completed,  in  the  exploitation  of 
fir^  hand  sources  and  accuracy. — A.  A.  Ro' 
bacl^.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

•  Harald  Hals.  Byen  Lever.  Drfhnmen  om 
en  StorStad.  Oslo.  Aschehoug.  1933.  6.75 
and  8.75  kroner.— Reguleringschef  Hals  shows 
us  the  original  Oslo,  the  Oslo  of  today,  and 
paints  us  a  pic^e  in  glowing  colors  of  the 
Oslo  of  tomorrow.  This  is  not  merely  a 
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description  of  the  paA  and  a  dream  of  the 
future,  but  clever  propaganda  for  rational 
dty  planning. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  author 
that  the  city  will  grow  in  the  future  much  as 
ic  has  in  the  pa^ — and  the  decline  in  the 
birth-rate  in  recent  years  (60  per  cent  from 
i9iO'i9a7)  would  argue  against  it — one  has 
to  admit  that  the  housing  situation  is  by  no 
means  adequate  and  that  the  fa<ft  that  the 
suburbs  are  not  incorporated  in  the  City  of 
Oslo  causes  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  irrita¬ 
tion  and  expense  and  prevents  the  city  from 
spreading  normally. 

This  is  anything  but  dry  reading.  Hals’ 
ftyle  is  terse  but  alive  and  warm  and  the 
reader  is  fascinated  by  his  treatment  of  his 
subjedt.  Hr.  SlSnsen-Animus  Osloensis,  who 
comes  into  the  book  to  prote^  again^  Chris¬ 
tian  Quart's  moving  the  city  after  the  fire, 
and  who  ^ys  with  us  through  the  centuries, 
typifies  the  Osloitcs’  indecision  and  procras¬ 
tination — “Vi  har  det  med  i  vente.  Hos  oss 
er  allting  for  dyrt  i  f^r^te  omgang  si  vi  fir 
vente  til  det  blir  dyrere.”  Hr.  Slinsen  travels 
on  the  continent  and  compares  foreign  cities 
with  his  own  which  turns  its  back  on  the 
fjord  and  places  its  slums  along  the  lovely 
Aker  River. 

The  many  illu^rations  are  one  of  the  book’s 
chief  charms,  for  each  of  them  tells  a  ^ory. 
To  anyone  who  loves  Oslo  this  book  is  a 
treasure  che^  of  ideas,  fadts  and  sugge^ions. — 
Day  MorgenStieme.  Oslo,  Norway. 

•  Arne  Ording.  Det  Tredje  Ri\e.  Oslo. 

Fram  Forlag.  1933.  4.50  and  6  kroner. — 

In  clear  and  terse  form  Ording  describes  for 
us  the  National  Socially  movement  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  why  it  was  bound  to  succeed, 
coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  anything  re- 
adtionary  was  welcome,  and  appealing  as  it  did, 
at  fir^,  to  all  classes,  from  Monarchies  to 
Communies,  to  form  a  National  Defense. 
Both  the  Social  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Communie  movement  are  discussed  in  great 
detail. 

Although  Ording  is  an  avowed  Communie, 
he  manages  to  give  us  cold  &dts  uncolored 
by  prejudice.  Det  Tredje  Rif^e  is  invaluable 
to  those  who  are  intereeed  in  the  Germany 
of  today  and  would  like  to  know  the  reasons 
for  her  present  government  and  its  poUcies. — 
Day  MorgenStieme.  Oslo,  Norway. 

•  Vilh.  Dybwad.  Paa  AnJ(Idgebcn)l(en.  Oslo. 

Gyldendal.  1933.  y.8y  and  9.85  kroner. 


This  is  a  colledtion  of  anecdotes  from  Hdie^e- 
rettsadvokat  Dybwad’s  long  pradtice.  They 
are  told  with  sympathy,  under^anding  and 
sparkhng  humor. 

Mo*  of  the  people  of  whom  Dybwad 
writes  are  poor,  accused  of  minor  misdemean¬ 
ors  and  unconsciously  very  fiinny.  They  are 
all  true  *ories,  and  that  is  not  the  lea*  of 
their  charm.  The  *ory,  for  in*ance,  of  the 
young  sailor  who  was  accused  of  *ealing  a 
baby  carriage  and  who  attempted  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  to  convince  the  judge  that  no 
grown  man  in  his  senses  would  do  anything 
so  ridiculous  as  to  push  an  empty  baby  buggy 
down  the  main  street  in  broad  daylight,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  was  unmarried,  is  unbelievably 
comical,  and  there  are  many  others  which  are 
almo*  equally  funny.  Olaf  Gulbransson  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  book  in  his  excellent 
drawings. — Day  MorgenStieme.  Oslo,  Nor¬ 
way. 

•  Emil  Schjdth.  Vaar  Tids  TunJ^er.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug.  1933.  6.75  and  8.75  kroner. 

— Although  there  are  many  books  on  philo¬ 
sophy  written  in  Norwegian,  there  has  been 
none  written  exclusively  for  the  layman,  and 
£>r.  Schjdth  has  therefore  filled  a  long  felt 
need.  This  is  the  book  for  the  beginner,  par 
excellence.  There  are  no  technical  words, 
everything  is  explained  in  terms  of  examples 
from  everyday  life,  and  with  a  little  thought, 
which  anyone  who  undertakes  to  read  a  book 
of  this  sort  mu*  surely  be  willing  to  risk,  it 
can  be  under*ood  by  anyone.  It  is  brief,  con¬ 
cise  and  to  the  point.  Vaar  Tids  Tanker  has, 
however,  nothing  to  offer  those  who  have 
*udied  philosophy,  be  it  ever  so  little. — 
Day  MorgenStieme.  Oslo,  Norway. 

•  Nordahl  Grieg.  De  Unge  Dffde.  Oslo. 

Gyldendal.  1932.  6.75  and  9  kroner. — 

Nordahl  Grieg  has  written  with  feeling, 
fervor  and  poetic  inspiration  the  *ory  of 
Keats,  Shelley  and  Byron,  and  that  group  from 
the  World  War,  Brooke,  Sorley  and  Owen. 
The  many  likenesses  between  the  two  groups 
are  emphasized  and  one  sees  how  many  of 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  older  poets  live 
again  in  the  younger  ones. 

Grieg  manages  to  make  all  six  very  living 
and  real  for  us,  and  we  thrill  and  suffer  with 
them.  A  good  pidture  of  their  times  is  woven 
in  around  them  and  it  is  again*  this  back¬ 
ground  that  we  see  tfrem,  and  under*and 
them  better  than  ever  before.  There  arc  excel¬ 
lent  translations  from  their  poems  by  the  au- 
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thor,  with  which  he  illuAratcs  the  points  he 
makes. — Day  MorgenSlieme.  Oslo,  Norway. 

•  Aksel  Sandemose.  En  Flyf^tning  Krysser 

Sitt  Spor.  Oslo.  Tiden  Norsk  Forlag.  1933. 

6.80  and  8.75  kroner. — In  this  ^ory  of  the 
childhood  of  a  murderer  one  is  both  attracted 
and  repelled  by  the  clarity  of  Sandemose’s 
vision.  He  has  Gripped  childhood  of  the 
pleasant  lies  in  which  it  has  so  long  been 
enveloped  and  shows  us  the  naked  truth. 

The  murderer  tells  the  ^ory  of  his  own 
childhood,  as  the  son  of  poor  people  who  lived 
in  a  small  town  where  to  be  different  from 
the  others  was  the  unforgivable  sin.  He  paints 
vividly  the  druggie  to  grow,  the  hopes,  dis' 
appointments  and  temptations  encountered 
during  the  process.  He  does  not  mince  words, 
and  while  one  may  be  shocked  at  6r^,  the 
innate  truth  impresses  itself  more  and  more. 
Sandemose  has  noc  forgotten,  as  mo^  of  the 
re^  of  us  have,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
his  own  childhood,  and  he  speaks  with  author' 
ity.  Childhood  is  not,  after  all,  such  a  happy, 
carefree  time  as  we  like  to  persuade  ourselves 
when  we  are  older,  and  the  sooner  we  shed 
our  illusions  about  it  the  better  for  us  and  for 
the  children  who  are  now  passing  through  it. 

This  is  something  new  in  Norwegian  liter- 
ature  and  deservedly  the  mo^  talkedof  book 
of  the  year. — Day  lAorgenStieme.  Oslo.  Nor¬ 
way. 

•  Roger  Vercel.  Ved  Paradisets  Port.  Oslo. 

Aschehoug.  1933.  4.80  and  6.30  kroner. 

— Translated  from  the  French  by  Marit 
Birkedahl,  Ved  Paradisets  Port  has  been  very 
popular  in  Norway  because  it  deals  with  the 
Greenland  Que^ion.  Those  who  read  it 
expeefting  to  6nd  a  discussion  of  Norwegian 
and  Danish  rights  to  the  much  disputed  terri¬ 
tory,  will  be  disappointed,  however.  Vercel 
looks  at  the  whole  thing  exclusively  from 
the  French  point  of  view.  He  is  no  deep¬ 
going  psychologist,  but  be  is  adept  at  painting 
types,  and  the  sailors  aboard  the  “Tenax” 
smack  of  salt.  The  scene  in  wh^  the  other 
officers  attempt  to  diagnose  their  captain’s 
illness,  is  nothing  short  of  inspired.  The 
descriptions  of  Greenbnd  are  enticing.  The 
book  has  been  overvalued  in  Norway  because 
of  its  supposedly  local  intere^,  but  it  is  in 
itself  well  worth  reading.  — Day  MorgenSlieme. 
Oslo,  Norway. 

•  Gilberto  Freyre.  Casa^Grande  Senzala. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Maia  Schmidt,  Ltda. 


1933- — This  penetrating  ^tudy,  based  largely 
on  the  plethora  of  published  comment  of 
foreign  travelers  and  er^while  residents  in 
Brazil  (chie6y  English,  French  and  Portuguese), 
is  a  critical  survey  of  the  social  hi^ory  of 
Brazil  during  more  than  three  centuries  of 
colonial  rule  (1500-1822).  It  can  be  safely  said 
that  few  books  have  come  out  of  Brazil  in 
recent  years  more  worthy  of  consideration, 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  than  Casa' 
Grande  ^  Senzala  (or  “The  Plantation  House 
and  Slave  Quarters”).  Without  sacrificing  one 
for  the  other,  Snr  Freyre  has  succeeded  in 
combining  sound  scholarship  with  a  fascin¬ 
ating  ^yle;  and  notwith^nding  the  critical 
apparatus  of  an  hi^orian,  has  captured  very 
well  indeed  the  atmosphere  of  the  period. 
Carlyle  once  remarked  that  hi^ory  serves  as 
the  link  which  binds  today  with  ye^erday. 
Our  author  has,  in  this  respedt,  succeeded 
admirably.  He  has  not  only  made  very  real 
to  us  the  long  period  of  colonization,  but  he  has 
made  it,  with  all  its  faults  and  favors,  a  vital 
part  of  the  present.  It  muit  be  said  that  Casa' 
Grande  &  Senzala  is  not  another  pageant  of 
Brazilian  life  in  its  outw-ard  aspedls.  The 
temptation  might  have  been  to  treat  solely 
of  plantation  houses,  lords  and  ladies,  negro 
slaves,  the  colorful  and  kaleidoscopic  panora¬ 
ma  of  a  tropical  slavocracy  so  much  like  the 
Old  South  of  ante-bellum  days.  This  is 
in^ead  a  more  fundamental  pidlure  of  the 
whole  human  hi^ory  of  Brazil  (within  the 
limits  of  a  single  volume),  its  economic  and 
dome^ic  life,  its  cu^oms,  eto.  Perhaps  the 
be^  part  of  the  work  lies  in  the  opening  chap¬ 
ter  where  with  especial  acumen  and  insight 
Snr  Freyre  has  treated  of  the  “General  Tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  Portuguese  Colonization  of  Brazil; 
Formation  of  an  Agrarian,  Slavocratic  and 
Hybrid  Society.”  The  author  points  out  that 
the  Portuguese  alone  have  met  with  success 
in  the  tropics.  He  cites  the  failure  of  the 
French,  English,  Dutch,  even  of  the  Spanish, 
as  examples.  He  explains  his  thesis  by  the 
peculiar  racial  make-up  of  the  Portuguese, 
their  lack  of  sexual  re^raint  among  subjedt 
and  darker  peoples,  the  special  charadter  of 
Portuguese  Cathoh'cism,  etc.  Chapter  II  dis¬ 
cusses  “The  Aborigine  in  the  Formation  of 
the  Brazilian  Family;”  Chapter  III,  “The 
Portuguese  Colonizer;  Antecedents  and  Pre¬ 
dispositions”;  Chapters  IV  and  V,  “The 
Negro  Slave  in  the  Sexual  and  Family  Life 
of  the  Brazilian.”  The  latter  two  chapters 
offer  te^imony  to  one  of  Snr  Freyre’s  main 
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contentions,  that  many  of  the  evils  attributed 
to  the  negro,  among  them  super'sexuality, 
are  not  inherent  in  him  but  in  the  slavocratic 
system  under  which  he  lived.  The  work  is 
prefeced  with  a  detailed  survey  of  source 
materials,  and  a  brief  account  of  the  author's 
qucA  for  materials  in  the  archives  of  Brazil 
and  Portugal  and  in  the  libraries  of  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately  it  is  marred  by  many 
typographical  errors;  also  by  the  lack  of  an 
index,  dehciencies  which  the  author  will  doubt' 
less  correcft  in  future  editions.  It  should  be 
further  noted  that  the  book  would  gain  in 
clarity  and  cohesion  by  compression;  the  laA 
two  chapters  ^rike  the  reviewer  as  needlessly 
long.  It  seems  to  him,  among  other  minor 
shortcomings,  that  evidences  of  sexual  irregU' 
larities  between  whites  and  blacks  have  been 
overly  emphasized.  An  English  translation  of 
the  book  is  now  being  prepared.  When  this  is 
published  an  excellent  work  will  have  been 
made  more  readily  available  to  the  many  ^U' 
dents  of  race  and  culture,  such  as  Huntington, 
Boas  and  Ellis,  and  to  the  indents  of  Brazil 
who  are  unfemiliar  with  the  Portuguese  Ian' 
guage. — Manoel  da  Silveira  Soares  Cardozo. 
Stanford  University. 

•  S.  Tretyakov.  Tysiacha  i  Odin  Trudoden. 
(One  Thousand  and  One  Workdays). 

Moskva.  Sovetskaya  Literatura.  1934.  i  ruble. 
Binding  40  kopeks. — This  little  book  contains 
a  number  of  journalistic  sketches  concerning 
life  and  work  on  the  State  Farms  and  Ck)lledtive 
Farms,  the  organization  of  the  work,  the  per' 
sonnel  management  problems,  the  problems 
of  efficiency  and  incentives.  The  sketches  are 
written  in  a  very  lively  vein,  introducing 
individual  charaefters  and  animated  scenes. 
Enthusiasm  for  “building  the  new  Ufe’’  ffiirly 
bubbles  in  this  booklet,  and  the  title  is  signif' 
icant  as  indicative  of  the  author’s  attitude  of 
wonder  and  reverence  before  these  miracles 
which  have  come  to  be  commonplace  and  these 
fentasies  which  have  come  to  be  realities. — 
Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Ilya  Selvinski.  Pao'Pao.  Moskva.  Sovets' 
kaya  Literatura.  1933. — This  fantastic 

four'adt  play  deals  with  the  result  of  a  daring 
operation  by  a  (jerman  scientist — the  top  layer 
of  a  human  brain  is  transplanted  upon  the 
lower  layer  of  an  orang'outang’s  brain.  The 
creature  emerging  from  this  operation  is  Pao' 
Pao,  who  combines  human  consciousness  and 
intellecftual  abilities  with  an  ape’s  inStin(^t8. 

In  the  course  of  the  play  capitalistic  chaos 


and  greed  is  portrayed,  and  some  of  the  Soviet 
ideology  is  superficially  brought  out;  there  are 
attempts  at  humor  and  at  philosophical 
aphorisms — very  often  in  the  form  of  rather 
poor  puns;  in  the  laSt  scene,  laid  in  a  Moscow 
Zoo,  Pko  undertakes  to  administer  pills  to  a 
sick  gorilla,  which  throws  itself  at  him,  and  a 
Soviet  scientist  jumps  into  the  cage,  to  save 
both  apes,  but  is  crushed  to  death  by  the 
gorilla,  and  Pao'Pao,  unscathed,  pulls  out  the 
dead  body,  turns  to  the  audience  and  says: 
“Now  do  you  understand  wherein  lies  the 
meaning  of  life?’’  However,  this  reviewer  is 
not  sure  of  the  lesson — it  may  be  daring  self' 
sacrifice,  it  may  be  the  triumph  of  the  new 
combination  of  intellecft  and  inStinc!t. 

The  scenes  are  very  varied — laboratories,  a 
frAory,  hotel  rooms,  boxing  ring,  tropical 
island,  Moscow  zoo. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Gennadi  Gor.  Zhivopis  (Painting)  Izda' 
telstvo  Pisateley  v  Leningrade.  1933. —  ’ 

The  author  is  a  painter,  but  finds  it  necessary 
to  express  some  of  bis  observations  and  im' 
pressions  by  literary  means. 

The  little  book  is  a  colledion  of  short  Tories 
in  which  reality  defies  the  painter  to  express 
it  on  canvass.  In  the  fir^  Aory  the  arti^ 
conceives  a  picture  representing  one  incident 
from  his  Civil  War  experience;  he  recalls  the 
background,  the  atmosphere,  the  faces  of  the 
main  participants,  except  one — the  face  of  the 
agent  provocateur.  How  he  finally  finds  that 
face  by  combining  synthetically  traits  of 
several  men  is  the  burden  of  the  ^ory. 

The  second  is  a  very  unusual  narrative — 
partly  symbolic.  It  involves  a  graphic  analysis 
of  the  que^ion — “What  is  Fame?’’ 

In  another  Aory  “pioneers”  (corresponding 
to  our  Boy  Scouts)  are  helping  the  Kolkhoz  and 
get  into  a  fight  with  children  of  the  kulaks — 
and  the  painter  tries  to  portray  on  his  canvass 
the  Kolldaoz  life,  and,  mainly,  its  people. 

The  Tories,  in  mo^  cases,  take  unexpected 
turns,  and  hold  the  intereA  of  the  reader. — 
Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  M.  Gorki.  Sobranie  Izbrannych  Sochineni. 
Tom  I.  Mat  (Mother).  Moskva.  Gosu' 

dar^vennoye  Izdatel^vo  Khudozhe^vennoy 
Literaturi.  193a.  4  rubles,  25  kopeks.  Bmding 
I  ruble  25  kopeks. — ^The  new  q|ix'Volume 
edition  of  (^rki’s  works  gives  us,  in  this  fir^t 
volume,  Grusdev’s  treatise  on  Gorki’s  place 
in  Russian  literature,  and  Gorki’s  novel  Mat, 
pubh'shed  for  the  fir^  time  in  1906. — Grus' 
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dev's  treatise  is  very  readable  and  illumin' 
ating.  The  novel  deals  with  the  revolution  of 
190^  and  portrays  an  elderly  woman  who, 
through  sympathy  with  her  children,  learned 
to  read  and  write,  absorbed  the  revolutionary 
teachings  of  the  time,  and  became  an  ardent 
revolutionary  worker.  Ever  since  its  original 
publication  the  critics  have  been  at  odds  as  to 
the  que^ion  whether  the  propagandist  tend' 
encies  of  the  book  have  marred  its  arti^ic 
value.  However,  if  in  the  conStrucftion  of  the 
novel  and  in  the  charadter  of  the  central  figure 
some  artiSciality  may  be  detected,  the  handling 
of  the  individual  scenes,  the  portrayal  of  the 
many  charadters,  and  the  beautiful  language 
bear  the  unmi^kable  mark  of  Gorki's  talent. 

The  paper,  the  typography,  and  the  binding 
are  of  a  pleasing  quality.— Sophie  R.  A.  Court. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  L.  Seyfiilina.  Virineya.  Izdatel^o  Pisa* 
teley  v  Leningrade.  1932. — ^This  highly 
arti^c  and  powerful  novel  portrays  an  out' 
Ending  type  of  woman,  with  a  ^rong  per' 
sonab’ty,  a  quick  and  penetrating  mind,  a 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice,  deep  emotions,  and 
high  integrity.  Her  love'life  is  so  truthfully 
and  under^landingly  portrayed  that  the 
reader  feels  with  her  and  for  her  from  the 
very  beginning  to  the  very  end.  And  the 
growth  and  development  of  her  ideas  and 
ideals,  of  her  outlook  in  social  matters, 
is  shown  very  convincingly  and  vividly.  She 
becomes  a  Bolshevik  and  a  brave  helper  of  her 
husband,  but  ^lls  into  a  snare  as  she  tries  to 
^eal  back  to  her  home  to  nurse  her  tiny  baby. 
The  adtion  takes  place  in  a  Volga  village.  A 
highly  dramatic  novel  which  it  is  difficult  to 
put  down  unfinished.  This  is  a  beautiful  edi' 
tion,  with  fine  illuArations. — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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sions,  with  immense  physical  ^rength,  with 
unlimited  energies  in  both  work  and  debauch, 
and  with  a  groping,  half-conscious  aim  of 
utilitarian  reforms  and  of  galvanizing  the 
Russian  people  into  efficiency  and  modem 
culture  as  seen  by  him  fir^  in  the  settlement 
of  foreigners  in  Moscow,  and  then  in  We^cm 
Europe,  during  his  trip.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Tzar  Peter  of  this  book  hardly  under^nds 
even  the  veneer  of  this  culture.  His  naive 
readtions  during  his  trip  contribute  material 
for  the  mo^  amusing  pages  of  this  work. 

Folk  life  is  richly  represented.  Cu^oms  of 
wooing,  marriage,  public  amusement  and  rec¬ 
reation,  and  the  economic  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  portrayed  masterfully. 

There  is  a  host  of  charadters,  moSt  of  whom 
are  people  of  flesh  and  bone — very  real,  very 
convincing. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  A.  2iorich.  Rass\azy.  (Short  Stories). 

IzdatelStvo  Pisateley  v  Leningrade.  1933. 
2  rubles. — The  author  is  an  intellectual,  prob¬ 
ably  an  engineer,  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Soviets  to  industrialize 
the  country  at  any  coSt  and  as  faSt  as  possible. 
He  has  no  use  for  the  romantic,  folklori^c 
attitude  of  some  people  towards  the  peasants 
and  their  archaic  ways.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  no  patience  with  the  asininities  of  the 
Soviet  bureaucrats.  In  this  respedt  he  upholds 
the  good  traditions  of  the  Russian  literature 
of  the  days  of  the  Czar.  He  even  goes  so  hr  as 
to  poke  fiin  at  the  terrible  Cheka. 

A  favorite  device  of  the  author  is  to  use  as 
climax  the  revealing  of  the  unexpedted  identity 
of  one  of  the  charadters.  The  Tories  are  quite 
readable  and  written  with  some  humor,  if  not 
with  great  brilliance. — ?{athan  Altshiller 
Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Aleksey  Tol^oy.  Petr  Pervyi.  (Peter  the 
Fir^t).  Risunki  D.  Kardovskavo.  Isdanie 
Sheitoye.  Moskva.  Federatsia.  1932.  8  rubles. 
Binding  i  ruble  yo  kopeks. — Tchetvcrtoye 
Izdanie.  Isdatel^vo  Pisateley  v  Leningrade. 
3  rubles,  80  kopeks.  Binding  i  ruble  yo  ko¬ 
peks. — A  vivid,  vigorous  and  careful  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  novelized  form. 
The  ^ark  realism  of  scenes  and  descriptions 
makes  the  reader  gasp  and  shudder  at  the 
barbarities  of  the  age,  and  ^ill  more  at  the  un¬ 
bridled  passions  of  the  tzar — even  in  his 
extreme  youth — and  at  his  wholesale  cruelties. 

Peter  is  represented  throughout  the  book 
as  a  powerful  barbarian,  with  elemental  pas- 


•  Thore  Ericsson.  John  Steen  i  Himmelsvi\. 

I,  II.  Stockholm.  Albert  Bonniers  Forlag. 
1933.  y  kroner  each  volume. — John  Steen,  the 
hero  of  this  ^ory,  is  a  foundling  through  whose 
veins,  as  we  learn  in  due  time,  runs  noble 
blood.  Because  of  his  determination  as  well 
as  his  innate  ability,  he  emerges  from  various 
fortunes  to  find  himself  the  richer  and  mo^ 
influential  citizen  of  bis  home  town.  However, 
though  apparently  having  everything  that 
man  could  wish,  he  discovers  that  he  has  failed 
to  obtain  the  one  thing  that  would  make  life 
worth  while,  companionship. 

This  work  tells  an  extraordinary  and  fescin- 
ating  ^ory  of  a  man  and  of  those  about  him 
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whose  lives  are  intertwined  with  his.  More 
than  that,  it  gives  an  accurate  and  life-like 
pidurc  of  the  development  of  Swedish  cuh 
rural  life  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  twentieth 
century. — Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phillips 
University. 

•  Ivar  Lo-Johansson.  Godruitt,  jord.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Albert  Bonniers  Forlag.  1933.  10 
kroner. — This  ^ory  portrays  the  peasant 
class  in  Sweden  with  its  joys  and  its  hardships, 
its  hopes  and  its  disappointments.  In  general 
the  book  exemplihes  the  bc^  type  of  realism. 
Lo-Johansson  has  a  marvelous  psychological 
insight  and  a  wonderful  way  of  making  his 
fharadters  live  before  us.  In  fadt,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  individuals  in  this  ^ory 
are  not  real  people  but  creations  of  the  author's 
imagination.  There  is  throughout  the  work  a 
warmth  which  makes  one  feel  that  the  author, 
although  telling  his  ^ory  objedtively,  without 
comment,  without  pleading,  really  feels  with 
his  charadters.  One  does  not  read  Lo-Johans- 
son’s  ^ory;  one  lives  it.  His  ^yle  is  simple 
and  unassuming,  easy  and  sure.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  read  many  pages  anywhere  in  the 
book  without  finding  some  passage  that  would 
rank  with  the  be^  in  Swedish  literature.  Some 
readers,  however,  may  feel  that  the  author, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  requirements  of 
realism,  might  have  omitted  several  of  the 
pidtures  of  sexual  depravity  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  book. — Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Phil¬ 
lips  University. 

AAA 

An  indication  that  the  Italians  are  beginning 
to  catch  up  with  the  movement  of  American 
letters  is  found  in  an  article  by  Luigi  Barzini 
in  the  Corriere  della  Sera  for  March  18.  Signor 
Luigi  points  out  that  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  has 
become  “il  primo  critico  della  repubb^ca.” 

Camil  Van  Hulse,  who  has  contributed  to 
Boo\s  Abroad,  is  the  author  of  an  article  on 
La  Obra  de  Concha  Espina,  in  La  T^ueva  Derruy 
cracia  for  Augu^. 

Lirica,  of  Genoa,  a  journal  of  European  and 
American  poetry,  publishes  verse  in  English, 
French  and  Italian.  It  is  edited  by  G.  B.  Angio- 
letti,  Filippo  Burzio,  Aldo  Capasso  and  others. 
The  American  editor  is  Norman  McLeod. 

From  a  letter  of  Maurice  Barres  to  Camille 
Jullian,  September  13,  1914:  “I  am  under¬ 
taking  to  ^ow  that  everything  has  been  of 
service,  all  religions,  Catholicism,  Protestant' 
ism,  pacific  and  international  Socialism,  in 
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supplying  their  believers  with  reasons  for 
sacrificing  themselves  for  France.  In  my 
^tudy  of  protciftantism,  you  could  help  me  a 
great  deal.  Do  you  know  any  documents,  either 
printed  or  in  manuscript,  from  which  I  can 
extradt  a  few  salient  fadts  designed  to  cause 
Prote^ntism  to  be  underwood  and  loved 
during  the  War?"  (The  italics  are  ours.) 

A  capital  pun  of  Adrien  Hcbrard:  “Quel- 
qu'un  passait  devant  le  Cardinal,  une  femme 
a  son  bras,  qui  n'etait  pas  la  sienne:  il  avait 
Pair  fatigue.  ‘Du  Surmenage,'  ”  dit  Hebrard. 
— From  Les  J^ouvelles  Litteraires  (Paris). 

“Intelledlual  impoverishment  has  always 
been  caused  by  a  deviation  from  the  perception 
of  the  basic  meaning  of  reality — a  flight  from 
life  in  consequence  of  fear  of  it,  or  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  egoi^ic  driving  for  repose _ ” 

— Maxim  Gorky,  in  speech  to  Fir^  All-Union 
Congress  of  Soviet  Writers. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  in 
Buenos  Aires  voted  in  April  1934  to  include 
Portuguese  among  the  subjedts  taught  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Argentina. — Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  July,  1934. 

The  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  which  met  recently  in  Monte¬ 
video,  adopted  a  resolution  outlining  32  separ¬ 
ate  subjedts  for  the  inve^igation  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  bibliographic  and  hbrary  matters  in 
countries  members  of  the  Union. 

Alumni,  Revue  du  Cercle  des  Alumni  de 
b  Fondation  Universitaire  (Brussels)  has  an 
article  in  the  June-Augu^l  issue  on  the  Jesuit 
Father  Pierre-Jean  De  Smet,  the  great  Apo^le 
to  the  Pbins  Indbns. 

We  have  received  the  intere^ing  ReviSta 
Javerina,  monthly  organ  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
of  the  Xaverian  University  of  Bogoti,  Colom¬ 
bia.  Among  articles  in  the  AuguA  number 
are  ?iociones  de  alta  critica,  by  Father  Daniel 
Re^repo,  and  La  Insurreccion  romdntica  en 
las  letras  espanolas,  by  Father  F.  G.  de 
Andoin. 

According  to  Bloch’s  Boo^  Bulletin  (New 
York),  there  is  a  new  illu^rated  Hebrew 
weekly  called  Deror  (Liberty),  which  is  printed 
in  Latin  charadters.  The  time  is  apparently  not 
far  distant  when  the  Latin  alphabet  will  have 
swallowed  all  the  others. 

Thousands  of  readers  of  the  Yiddish  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  have  signed  a  petition 
which  is  being  presented  to  the  leading 
Jewish  joumaU,  requeuing  them  to  devote  a 
page  a  week  to  news  of  Yiddish  literature 
all  over  the  world. 
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WE  OFFER  our  felicitations  to  our  Reed 
College  correspondent,  Professor  Ben' 
jamin  M.  Woodbridge,  who  shares  with  the 
French  critic  Leon  Boequet  a  3,000  franc  prize 
offered  annually  by  the  Royal  Belgian  Academy 
for  work  on  Belgian  literature  done  by  foreign' 
ers.  Belgian  letters  owe  a  great  deal  to  Professor 
Woodbridge,  as  readers  of  BooJ^s  Abroad  have 
frequent  occasion  to  realize.  .  .  . 

One  would  suppose  that  the  troubled 
fortunes  of  our  neighbor  the  Cuban  Republic 
would  discourage  intellecftual  pursuits  in  that 
much'tried  island.  We  notice  with  intere^  and 
admiration  that  neither  political  disorders 
nor  economic  difficulties  have  prevented  the 
launching  of  a  comprehensive  monthly  review 
of  world'a(itivities,  Mundo  Contempordneo, 
published  from  San  Lazaro  232,  La  Habana,  by 
Antonio  Barreras  and  Jose  J.  Rodriguez  Feo. 
It  furnishes  succinctly,  comprehensively  and 
intelligently  the  principal  fadts  about  recent 
happenings  in  some  fifty  countries,  arranged 
under  the  headings  PoUtica,  Economta,  Cicri' 
cias,  Liuratura,  Musica,  Bellas  Artes,  Cine, 
Ajedrez  (this  is  its  neared  approach  to  a  Sports 
section,  and  we  are  inclined  to  suggeA  the 
addition  of  the  rubric  Depones).  There  is  also 
an  extensive  bibliography,  lining  new  publics' 
tions  in  Spain,  the  United  States  and  France. 
This  b(X)k'li^t,  however,  gives  neither  puly 
lisher  nor  price,  so  that  prospective  buyers 
muit  apply  to  Muncio  Contempori-neo  or  to 
some  other  bewk'dealer  for  further  information. 
Mundo  Contempordneo  undertakes  to  cover 
so  much  territory  that  it  is  not  always  entirely 
dependable  as  to  details,  as  when  it  assures  us 
that :  “El  gran  noveli^  norteamericano,  Upton 
Sinclair,  considerado  como  el  Zola  de  America, 
ha  ingresado  en  el  Partido  Democrats,  aban' 
donando  las  filas  del  Socially,  en  el  que  mili' 


tabs,  y  ha  sido  nombrado  Gobemador  del 
E^do  de  California.”  Well,  as  far  as  Upton 
Sinclair  is  concerned,  here’s  hoping!  And  our 
congratulations  to  a  new  pericxlical  which  does 
honor  to  Cuba  and  will  be  useful  in  every 
country.  .  .  . 

To  what  degree  does  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  literatures  tend  to  develop  an 
intemationali^  spirit?  Our  patriots  who 
burned  German  books  during  the  war  reasoned 
that  a  knowledge  of  German  was  likely  to  lead 
to  a  dangerous  gcxxl'will  toward  Germans; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  with  them, 
that  if  it  is  our  business  to  diftruA,  hate  and 
undervalue  other  countries,  it  is  beit  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  other  coun' 
tries.  But  we  should  be  incere^ed  in  ^  tidies, 
if  they  were  available,  showing  the  educational 
equipment  and  the  degree  of  linguistic  versa' 
tility,  the  breadth  of  reading,  and  the  extent 
of  travel,  of  our  totalitarians  as  compared  to 
our  internationalisms.  How  many  languages 
does  our  average  hundred  per  center  speak 
or  read?  How  many  AnglcySaxon  Americans 
who  speak  no  word  of  any  language  but 
English  are  partisans  of  a  League  of  Nations? 

We  don't  know.  But  we  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  an  interview  with  Salvador 
de  Madariaga,  at  present  Spanish  ambassador 
to  Paris  and  Spanish  delegate  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  published  in  the  internationalist 
periodical  Die  Friedenswarte  (once  of  Berlin, 
but  since  the  advent  of  Hitlerism  domiciled 
in  Geneva).  The  little  man  with  the  large  head, 
the  scanty  gray  hair,  the  black'iimmed  spec' 
tacles,  and  the  marvelously  versatile  attain' 
ments  and  interests,  told  the  pacifist  reporter 
that  his  father  and  the  larger  number  of  his 
near  male  relatives  have  been  soldiers,  but  that 
his  officer  father  regarded  his  profession  with' 
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out  enthusiasm  and  urged  his  sons  to  find  CORRESPOT^DEJ^CE 


another.  This  second  son  was  educated  in 
Paris,  married  a  Scotch  wife,  lived  for  years 
in  London,  wrote  his  fir^  book  in  English, 
occupied  the  chair  of  Spanish  hterature  at 
Oxford  University,  personally  made  three 
versions  of  his  book  English,  French,  Spaniards, 
one  in  each  of  the  languages  indicated  in  the 
title,  ledtured  in  the  United  States  and  con- 
tributed  to  American  periodicals,  and  through' 
out  his  somewhat  fewer  than  fifty  years  of 
life  has  been  approximately  equally  intere^ed 
in  the  intelledtual  activity  of  three  countries. 
This  diplomat,  public!^  and  scholar  believes 
that  his  moit  useful  labor,  and  that  to  which  he 
should  devote  his  beA  effort,  is  his  work  in 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  admits 
that  the  League  has  made  mi^kes  and  has 
encountered  delays  and  discouraging  defeats, 
but  he  is  convinced  that  mi^kes,  delays  and 
defeats  are  necessary  elements  of  a  profitable 
experience,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  an 
age  in  which  one  can  travel  around  the  globe 
in  no  more  time  than  it  took  Napoleon  to 
travel  from  Marseilles  to  Bre^,  has  as  real  a 
need  for  some  sort  of  international  government 
as  the  world  of  a  few  generations  ago  had  of 
national  governments. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  the  statistical  in' 
veStigation  we  suggest,  we  hazard  the  assertion 
that  there  is  a  natural  conneeftion  between 
Salvador  de  Madariaga's  equipment  and  his 
coldness  toward  all  the  nationalist  movements, 
and  that  almost  any  young  Spaniard  who  has 
spent  his  youth  largely  in  France  and  England 
would,  with  so  much  observation  as  that  of 
the  good  qualities  which  each  of  several 
countries  possesses,  love  not  only  three  mother 
countries,  but  as  many  of  them  as  are  listed 
in  the  atlases.  And  since  we  are  a  priori 
reasonably  sure  of  the  connedtion  between 
international  information  and  international 
amity,  we  have  decided  that  when  we  join 
the  nationalists  we  shall  at  once  ^rt  a  crusade 
for  the  abolition  of  modem  language  Study 
in  all  our  schools  (some  of  our  obliging  educa' 
tionist  friends  are  already  preparing  the  ground 
for  us)  and  for  the  deStmdtion  of  all  books  and 
papers  which  are  printed  in  any  foreign  Ian' 
guage.  And  more  than  that,  we  think  that  we 
should  do  well  to  destroy,  too,  all  English 
books  that  come  from  England.  And  perhaps 
it  would  be  safer,  since  many  books  published 
in  this  country  are  written  by  foreigners  or 
deal  with  foreigners,  to  destroy  all  books  of 
any  description.  .  .  . 


HEIDENROSLEIN  AGAIN 
Dear  Sir: 

In  regard  to  Father  RothenSleiner's  Heiden> 
rdsirin  I  would  remind  you  that  I  did  not 
publish  the  version  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
so  flippantly  criticized  by  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  A.  Busse  of  Hunter  College.  Of  the  many 
attempts  I  had  made  at  various  time  to  give 
the  poem  an  English  dress,  it  is  perchance 
the  weakest  one.  The  beSt  and  final  form  is 
the  one  in  my  colledtion,  the  German  Carden 
of  the  Heart.  How  does  it  come  that  this  form 
was  chosen  by  you?  Well,  laSt  winter  I  was 
busy  gathering  my  Goethe  translations  for 
publication.  I  worked  them  over,  with  critical 
attention.  It  was  imprudent  in  me  that  I 
allowed  a  visitor  to  take  along  with  him  the 
discarded  manuscript,  with  the  permission 
that  he  might  publish  any  sample  of  my 
versions  in  Boo\s  Abroad.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  he  would  publish  anything  without 
sending  me  proof.  That  is  my  grievance  against 
Bool{s  Abroad.  As  to  Professor  Busse  I  would 
say  that  even  the  imperfedt  copy  deserved 
some  consideration.  As  to  the  final  form 
published  by  me  under  the  title  A  German 
Garden  of  the  Heart,  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis, 
price  $2.50 — I  would  challenge  the  learned 
Professor  to  produce  a  version  that  approaches 
it  in  clearness,  rhythm  and  melody,  and  fidehty 
to  the  original.  The  book  is  on  the  market,  the 
form  criticized  was  not  intended  for  publica' 
tion;  it  would  therefore  be  proper  for  che 
critic  to  give  way  to  some  fair  reactions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  ROTHENSTEINER. 

St.  Louis, 

July  21,  1934- 

(The  version  printed  in  Father  Rothen' 
Seiner’s  German  Garden  of  the  Heart  runs  as 
follows: 

Saw  a  lad  a  rose  unfold. 

Rose  among  the  heather: 

Fair  it  was  as  morning  gold; 

^uicl{  he  ran  it  near  to  hold. 

And  they  joyed  together. 

Rose,  O  rose,  O  rose  so  red. 

Rose  among  the  heather. 


Said  the  lad:  "Come  cling  to  me. 
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Rose  among  the  heather." 

Rose  replied:  “My  fting  to  thee 

That  thou  ever  thinly  on  me. 

And  the  itorm  I'll  weather." 

Rose,  O  rose,  O  rose  so  red. 

Rose  among  the  heather. 

And  the  lad  the  wild  rose  brol^e. 

Rose  among  the  heather. 

Rose  rebelled  with  Sting  and  Strode, 

But  no  help  it  could  evo\e. 

Cast  to  wind  and  iveather. 

Rose,  O  rose,  O  rose  so  red. 

Rose  among  the  heather. 

— The  Editors 

AAA 

Do^oevsky  enjoyed  covering  the  margins 
of  his  manuscripts  with  his  own  pen^and' 
ink  drawings,  very  well  done. 

The  soil  of  Ram6n  Lull's  island  of  Majorca 
muA  be  favorable  for  the  germination  of 
Engh'sh'language  pubh’cations.  We  have  in¬ 
formation  of  a  new  hterary  quarterly  from 
there,  called  pleasantly  The  Caravel,  and 
issued  from  Bonanova,  17,  Genova  (Majorca, 
Spain). 

From  Goethe  and  Modem  Education,  by 
J.  W.  Eaton  in  The  Germanic  Review  for  July: 

.  .  .Goethe  saw  a  new  day  coming.  He 
saw  that  ideas  in  education,  as  in  other  things, 
had  escaped  to  a  wider  air.  To  this  new  think¬ 
ing  world,  to  this  larger  middle-class  audience, 
he  offers  a  new  watchword,  “Gemeingei^.” 

.  .  .  .He  does  not  deny  the  rights  of  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  intelledt,  but  he  reconciles  them 
with  those  of  an  enlightened  ^te  socialism. . . 
let  a  man  decide  on  the  real  path  of  his  devel¬ 
opment  and  pursue  it  unafraid.  Thus  he  can 
be^  serve  and  help  his  fellowmen.  Only  if  he 
is  fertile  himself  can  he  give  to  others;  and 
so  by  being  egoi^ic  he  avoids  egoism.” 

“Tlie  average  American  does  not  know  how 
to  drink.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  poor  apprentice 
drinker,  in  a  wine-shop,  turn  a  bottle  over 
and  over,  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  say  at  la^ 
to  the  dealer:  “I  don't  know  anything  about 
these.  .  .  .  You  choose  for  me.”  Book  dealers 
have  resurreded  their  old  books  (hke  Saints- 
bury's  Wine  Cellar)  which  were  accumulating 
mould  in  their  basements,  and  the  newspapers 
discuss  the  subjedt  at  length.  ...  It  is  not 
80  easy  to  teach  Americans  to  drink.” — 
Hel^e  Harvitt  in  J^ouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise. 

Fontamara  by  Ignazio  Siloni,  has  already 
been  published  in  German  with  a  preface  by 


Trotsky,  and  in  French.  An  American  edition 
has  also  appeared  (Smith  d  Haas). 

In  accordance  with  a  new  decree  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Fascia  Government,  all  books 
mu^t  obtain,  before  publication,  the  placet 
of  a  censorship  committee.  This  arrangement, 
although  detrimental  to  authors,  gives  pub¬ 
lishers  the  opportunity  of  knowing  whether 
or  not  a  book  can  be  safely  sold.  The  news 
has  ju^  come  from  Turin  that  the  publisher 
Giulio  Einaudi  was  ordered  to  ^top  all  sales  of 
the  War  Diary  of  the  late  Socially  Minister 
Leonida  Bissolati,  thus  causing  the  publisher 
serious  financial  loss.  It  would  appear  that 
the  (jovemment  was  anxious  to  prevent  the 
public  from  becoming  acquainted  with  Bis- 
solati's  point  of  view  concerning  the  War 
and  vidory,  which  is  in  sharp  contract  with 
the  imperialidic  policy  of  the  present  regime. 

“There  are  about  10,000  Fascid  University 
students  in  Spain,  of  whom  more  than  3,000 
are  in  Madrid.” — Marquis  du  Four  de  la 
Londes,  in  Revue  Beige. 

“Flaubert  has  taught  us  to  consider  the 
novelid  as  charged  with  a  message.  .  .  .  From 
Bourget  to  Proud  and  Duhamel,  the  novel  has 
been  completely  transformed  by  this  con¬ 
ception.” — Albert  Thibaudet. 

Several  of  the  date  higher  schools  in  Tehe¬ 
ran,  Persia,  have  been  united  into  a  Persian 
National  University.  The  ad  of  the  Persian 
parliament  providing  for  the  University  dipu- 
lates  that  the  Redor  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Shah  on  the  recommendation,  the  fird  year, 
of  the  Minider  of  Indrudion,  and  later  of  the 
National  Senate. 

The  attendance  of  foreigners  at  the  Dutch 
higher  inditutions  is  to  be  limited  since  the 
unemployment  situation  in  Holland  makes  it 
unwise  to  encourage  foreigners  to  engage 
in  academic  adivities  there. 

The  Librairie  Larousse,  which  is  responsible 
for  so  remarkable  a  lid  of  small  and  smallish 
reference  books,  announces  for  April,  193  5,  the 
fird  volume  of  VEncyclopedie  Frangaise,  to  be 
complete  in  20  double-column  volumes,  which 
will  appear  at  the  rate  of  approximately  four 
volumes  a  year.  There  are  long-felt  wants, 
but  this  one  has  become  longer  than  mod  of 
the  others,  and  the  new  encyclopedia  will  be 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm. 

Professor  J.  D.  M.  Ford  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  returned  recently  from  Dublin,  where 
he  was  the  gued  of  Trinity  College.  He  re¬ 
ceived  an  horwrary  Litt.  D.  from  that  inditu- 
tion. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE  ★M.  N.  Secret.  Leon  Bocquet,  ecrivain  lyrique. 

Paris.  Messein. — Sympathetic  ^udy  of  the 
★E.  Abry,  P.  Crouzat,  J.  Bemw,  J.  L^ger.  gifted  champion  of  Franco'Belgian  cultural 
Les  Grands  Ecrivains  de  France,  illuilres,  Mcv  reciprocity. 

yen  Age.  Paris.  Didier-Privat.  1934.  154  pp.  13  ★EmeA  Seilliere.  Anatole  France,  Critique  de 
francs. — Seledions  analyzed  and  integrated  son  Temps.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique, 
in  literary  hi^ry.  1934.  248  pp.  la  and  15  francs. — Another 

★Georges  Batault.  Le  Pontife  de  la  Demagogic  monograph  on  modem  romanticism. 

Vuflor  Hugo.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  la  francs. —  ★L.  Wolff.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Paris. 

The  prophet  of  much  unpleasant  present'day  Didier.  1934. — Fir^  complete  ^udy  on  Ros' 
politics.  ^  setti  in  French. 

★Henry  Bordeaux.  Episodes  de  la  Vie  litte' 

raire.  Paris.  Plon  — E^ys  on  Mme  de  La-  FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 
fayettc,  Mme  de  Sevigne,  Taine,  Renan,  Paul 

Bourget  and  others.  ★Dominique  Andre.  Mademoiselle  Colin. 

★Joseph  Delteil.  En  Robe  des  Champs.  Paris.  Paris.  Editions  des  Portiques. — School-ma’am 
Grasset.  1934.  234  pp.  la  francs. — Extradts  novel. 

from  his  works,  a  synthesis  of  the  author's  ★Gabriel  d’Aubarede.  Amour  sans  paroles. 
literary  personality.  Paris.  Plon. — Curious  ^udy  of  a  woman’s 

★Serge  Evans.  Voyageurs  et  Romanciers.  Pa-  complete  change  of  temper, 
ris.  Messein. — Literary  essays,  with  a  preface  ★Rene  Behaine.  La  solitude  et  le  silence.  Paris, 

by  Leon  Boequet.  Grasset. — Volume  Nine  of  Behaine’s  austere 

'i^laude  Ferval.  Jean'Jacques  Rousseau  et  les  Comedie  Humaine,  which  carries  the  general 
Femmes.  Paris.  Fayard.  1934.  410  pp.  15  title  Hiiloire  d’une  Societe. 
francs. — A  search  for  the  secret  of  his  senti-  ★Pierre  Benoit.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Ferte. 
mental  life.  Koenigsmarl{.  L'Atlantide.  Pour  Don  Carlos. 

★Vidtor  Giraud.  Paul  Bourget.  Paris.  Bloud  Colledtion  Biblis.  Paris.  Plon. — De  luxe  edi- 
6^  Gay.  1934.  213  pp.  la  franca. — Fir^t  com-  tions,  illuArated  by  Jacques  Brussaud,  Pierre 

plete  ^tudy  of  Bourget  yet  published.  Falke,  and  D.-Ch.  Fouqueray. 

★M.  Hofoann,  G.  Lozinski  et  C.  Motchouls-  ★Joe  Bosquet.  Le  rendezvous  d'un  soir  d'hiver. 

ki.  Hiftoire  de  la  Litterature  Russe.  Paris.  Paris.  Rene  Debressc. — Lyric  love-tale. 

Payot.  1934.  694  pp.  60  francs. — From  the  ★Charles  Boussinot.  La  Femelle.  Lille,  ^di- 

beginnings  to  the  present.  Plentifully  supplied  cions  du  ‘‘Mercure  Universel.” — A  violent 

with  illustrative  extradts.  novel,  whose  theme  is  the  subjugation  of 

★Paul  Maury.  Arts  et  Litterature  Compares,  woman. 

Paris.  Les  Belles  Lettres.  45  pp. — Present  ★Jean  de  la  Br^.  Les  Gardiens.  Paris.  Plon. 
Status  of  the  question.  — The  much-read  author  of  Mon  oncic  et  mon 

★Edmond  Pilon.  Dans  le  buisson  des  lettres.  cure  adds  another  mild  and  harmless  title  to 
Paris.  Messein. — Ronsard,  Moliere,  the  abbe  her  list. 

PrevoSt,  Theodore  de  Banvjlle,  etc.  ★Vera  Chamasse.  Tu  enjanteras  dans  la  dou' 

★Maurice  Roya.  Andre  Maurois.  Paris.  La  leur.  Paris.  Fayard. — Montmartre  Naturalism. 

Caravelle.  1934.  ia8  pp.  10  francs. — Life,  ★Constantin.  Le  Paradis  empoisonne.  Paris, 

works,  and  bibliography.  Emile-Paul. — Continues  Don  Juan  les  Pins. 
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★Leon  Creisseb.  La  passion  joUe.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel. — Gha^ly  murder  Aory. 

★Pierre  Croidys.  Mon  Ami  le  Fils  du  del. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  198  pp.  12  francs. — 
Lively  novel  with  the  scene  laid  in  contem' 
porary  China. 

★Maurice  Dekobra.  Confucius  en  Pullover. 
Paris.  Baudinierc. — Sub'title:  Le  Beau  voyage 
en  Chine. 

★Leo  Fcrrero.  Angelica.  Paris.  Rieder.  1934. 
15  francs. — Four^adt  satirical  comedy,  followed 
by  three  essays  on  eAhetic  and  political  sub- 
jecfts. 

★Marion  Gilbert.  La  Poursuite  Meridienne. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  246  pp.  12  francs. — A  sort 
of  international  femily  vbit. 

★Ferdinand  Goetel.  Au  jour  le  jour.  Parb. 
Calmann'Levy.  12  francs. — Dbtinguished  Pob 
ish  novel,  now  available  in  several  languages. 
★Marc  le  Guillerme.  Femmes  Voilees.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1934.  187  pp.  12  francs. — Novel 
of  modem  Syria. 

★Philippe  Heriat.  La  Foire  aux  Carqons. 
Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1934.  281  pp.  15 
francs. — A  young  man  and  some  predatory 
women. 

★Edmond  Jaloux.  Dcssins  aux  Trois  Crayons. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  252  pp.  12  francs. — Short 
Tories  and  sketches  of  the  Midi  and  Italy. 
★Luce  Laurand.  Les  Fils  d'Or.  Paris.  Cres. 
1934.  248  pp. — Novel  of  a  young  girl. 
★Raymond  Le^nnat.  Coureurs  d'Ocean.  Pa' 
ris.  Figuiere.  — Short  Tories  of  the  life  of  sailors, 
by  one  of  them. 

★J.  Linnankoski.  Chant  de  la  Fleur  Rouge. 
Paris.  Rieder.  1934.  423  pp.  12  francs. — 
Translation  from  one  of  the  most  significant 
of  the  Finnish  novelists. 

★Pierre  Mac  Orlan.  La  J^uit  de  Zeebrugge. 
Paris.  Le  Masque.  1934.  221  pp.  6  francs. — 
Intrigue  and  adventure  on  the  Dutch  coaSt. 
★Maurice  Magre.  Pirates,  FlibuSliers,  ?{e' 
griers.  Parb.  Grasset. — Nineteenth  century 
buccaneers  and  the  like. 

★Guy  Mazeline.  Le  Capitaine  Durban.  Paris. 
Gallimard. — A  sequel  to  Les  Loups. 

★Jacques  Muret.  Le  Capitaine  Miews.  Paris. 
Au  Ssms  Pared.  1934.  252  pp.  12  francs. — 
— A  bit  of  war'flotsam  goes  to  the  dogs. 
★EmeSt  Perochon.  Les  Endiables.  Parb.  Plon. 
1934.  240  pp.  12  francs. — Sequel  to  hb  Barbe' 
rine  des  Genets. 

★Michel  de  Pourichkevitch.  Le  Loup'Colonel. 
Parb.  Fayard.  1934.  255  pp.  12  francs. — Hu' 
man  atoms  in  the  Russbn  whirlwind  of  1919. 
★A.  de  Pouvourvillc.  Paeijique  39.  Parb.  &U' 
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diniere.  1934. 350  pp.  12  francs. — Anticipatory 
novel;  the  next  war  in  the  EaSt. 

★Jean'A.  Proal.  A  hauteur  d'homme.  Parb. 
Denoel  et  Steele. — Vigorous  rural  novel,  set 
in  the  rugged  Basses- Alpes  country. 

★Jules  Reboul.  La  vie  de  Jacques  Baudet,  Ro' 
man  d'une  petite  existence  (idyo'igio).  Parb. 
Privas. — Peasant  novel  of  Languedoc. 
★Bernard  Roy.  Fanny  ou  I'Esprit  du  large. 
Paris.  Les  ^crivains  associes. — Two  short 
noveb  by  the  recipient  of  the  Prix  des 
Vikings. 

★Charles  Silve^re.  Le  ?{id  d'Epervier.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  251  pp. — Novel  of  Limousin. 
★Marcelle  Tinayre.  Chateau  en  Limousin. 
Paris.  Flammarion. — Story  of  a  “Mythomane” 
who  was  a  monster. 

★Jean  Valmy-Baysse.  La  Chance  de  Larnezac. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  254  pp.  12  francs. — 
Amusing  adventures  of  a  bungler  for  whom 
everything  turned  out  right. 

★Gilbert  de  Voisins.  La  Vieille  et  ses  Trois. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  280  pp.  15  francs. — 
Petite  bourgeobie  in  a  harbor  town. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Lt.-Colonel  Ch.  Bugnet.  Mangin.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  331  pp.  18  francs. — His  career  is 
30  years  of  French  history. 

★Pierre  Champion.  La  Galerie  des  Rois.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  25  francs. — History  of  France 
from  the  beginning  to  che  death  of  Henri  IV 
(48i'i6io). 

★A.  Dubois  la  Chartre.  La  Vie  de  Casanova. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1934.  15  francs. — 
Popular  biography. 

★Georges  Clemenceau.  Discours  de  Guerre. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  297  pp.  15  francs. — Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  “Societe  des  Amb  de  Clemen¬ 
ceau.” 

★Dr.  G.  Conteneau.  La  Civilisation  des  Hit' 
tites  et  les  Mitaniens.  Parb.  Payot.  1934.  279 
pp.  24  francs. — The  last  twenty  years,  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  have  resurrected  this  era. 
★Henri  Deherain.  VEgypte  turque.  Paris. 
Plon. — Volume  V  of  Gabriel  Hanotaux's 
monumental  HiStoire  de  la  J^ation  egyptienne. 
★Rene  Dumesnil.  Saint  Bernard.  Paris.  Des- 
dee  de  Brouwer.  1934.  130  pp.  10  francs. — 
The  saint  as  a  man  of  action. 

★AuguSte  Dupouy.  Face  au  couchant,  Breil, 
la  cote  et  les  ties.  Paris,  ^itions  de  la  Renab- 
sance. — A  scholarly  Breton  presents  the  his- 
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tory,  geography  and  personality  of  the  Armor- 
ican  peninsula. 

^Memoires  du  comte  de  Forbin,  chef  d'escadre. 
Paris,  Plon. — A  reprinting  of  the  long-inac¬ 
cessible  memories  of  a  sturdy  old  eighteenth 
century  sea-dog. 

^Pierre  Frondaie.  Cette  Femme  qui  fut  Di' 
vine.  .  .  .  Paris.  Baudiniere.  1934.  252  pp. 
la  francs. — Novelized  life  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
•^^ile  Gabory.  Les  Vendeennes.  Paris.  Per¬ 
rin.  1934.  261  pp.  15  francs. — Woman's  heroic 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Vendee, 

Andre  Gide.  Pages  de  Journal.  Paris,  Galli- 
mard. — Cover  the  period  from  1929  to  1932. 
•^Pierre  de  la  Gorce.  Martyrs  et  Apo flats  sous 
la  Terreur  (i793'i794)-  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  15 
francs. — The  anti-religious  phase  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  A  reprint. 

•y^Paul  Gueriot.  ?{apoleon  III.  Paris.  Payot. 
Vol.  1. 1933.  300  pp.  20  francs. — Vol,  II.  1934. 
334  pp.  24  francs. — Seiious  and  well-based 
ftudy.  The  work  of  a  lifetime. 

★E^niel  Halevy.  La  Repuhlique  des  Comites. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  194  pp.  12  francs. — An 
essay  in  contemporary  hi^ory  (1895-1934). 
★Elie  Halevy.  Sismondi.  Paris.  Alcan. — Sis- 
mondi  as  a  social  reformer. 

★Maurice  Larrouy.  Antoine  et  Cleopdtre. 
Paris.  Le  Masque.  1934.  222  pp.  6  francs. — 
And  the  Battle  of  A(ftium. 

★G.  Lenotre.  Versailles  au  Temps  des  Rois. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  300  pp.  15  francs. — The 
inside  ^tory, 

★Paul  Lesourd.  Le  Roi  Albert.  Paris.  Editions 
des  Portiques.  1934.  406  pp. — The  late  King 
of  the  Belgians. 

★Robert  Levy.  Cesar  Borgia.  Paris.  Berger- 
Levrault. — Biography — not  biographical  fic¬ 
tion. 

★Henry  le  Marquand.  Forbin.  Paris.  Le 
Masque.  1934.  221  pp.  6  francs. — Popular 
biography  of  a  great  French  seaman. 

★Jean  Melia.  La  Vie  amoureuse  de  I'abbe  de 
Choisy.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1934.  12 
firancs. — An  investigation  into  the  “petite 
hiStoire”  of  a  singularly  rich  field. 

★Henry  Musnik.  Les  Femmes  Pirates.  Paris. 
Le  Masque.  1934.  221  pp.  6  francs. — There 
have  been — and  are — women  pirates. 
★Jacques  Nanteuil.  Ferdinand  Bruneti^e. 
Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay. — A  sympathetic  Study 
of  an  intelledtual  leader  who  was  not  perfect 
but  who  ftrove  to  learn  and  do  the  right 
thing. 

★Maurice  des  Ombiaux.  Liege  d  la  France. 
Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1934, — 


Chronicle  of  the  history  of  Liege  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  French  Revolution. 

★Comte  de  Prokesch-Osten.  Mes  Relations 
avec  le  Due  de  Reichfladt.  Paris.  Plon,  1934. 
232  pp.  13.50  francs. — Edited  by  Jean  de 
Bourgoing,  the  great  authority  on  the  King  of 
Rome. 

★A.  Rivoallan.  LTrlande.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1934.  10.50  francs. — SuccinA  account 
of  her  development  from  the  mythological 
age  to  the  Free  State. 

★Ch.  de  La  Ronciere  et  G.  Clerc-Rampal. 
Hiftoire  de  la  marine  frangaise  illuftree.  Paris. 
Larousse. — With  a  eulogistic  preface  by 
Admiral  Lacaze. 

★Gerhart  Seger.  Oranienbourg.  Paris.  Crw. 
1934.  9  francs. — A  socialist  former  Reichstag 
member’s  experiences  in  the  Nazi  prison-camp. 
★Louis  de  &mmerard.  Honoria,  I' Amoureuse 
d'Attila.  Paris.  Perrin.  1934.  234  pp.  12  francs. 
— Five  historical  sketches. 

★Vidtor-L.  Tapie.  La  Politique  Etrangere  de 
la  France  et  le  Debut  de  la  Guerre  de  Trente 
Ans  (1616-1721).  Paris.  Leroux.  1934.  672  pp. 
120  francs. — An  epoch  hitherto  much  neg- 
ledted  in  France. 

★A.  Thomazi.  La  Conquete  de  ITndo'Chine. 
Paris.  Payot.  1934.  289  pp.  20  francs. — 
Fifty  years  of  warring  to  form  French  Indo- 
China. 

★Jean-Louis  Vaudoycr.  Italiennes.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  300  pp.  13.50  francs.— Memories 
of  the  Peninsula. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★H.  Bottu.  Apergus  d'Afrique  en  ^uatrieme 
Vitesse.  Paris.  Laboratoires  Bottu.  1934.  no 
pp. — Adventures  in  the  tropics  and  ^e  Saha¬ 
ra.  Gorgeous  illustration's,  some  in  color. 
★Henriette  Celarie.  Ethiopie  XXe  Sikle. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1934.  12  francs. — Where 
slaves,  wizards,  and  blood  mingle  with  auto¬ 
mobiles,  radios  and  progress. 

★Dim  Delobsom.  Les  Secrets  des  Sorciers 
?{oirs.  Paris.  Nourry.  1934.  298  pp.  30  francs. 
— African  magic.  The  author  is  a  black. 
★Marcel  Hornet.  Congo.  Paris.  Aubier.  1934. 
253  pp.  15  francs. — A  land  of  suffering. 

★W.  N.  Kazeeff.  L'Ours  Brun.  Paris.  Stock. 
1934.  218  pp.  12  francs. — Authoritative  book 
by  a  fiunous  hunter  and  naturalist. 

★Pierre  Lhande.  LTnde  Sacree.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  261  pp.  20  francs. — From  the  Cathoh'c 
missionary  point  of  view. 

★Jean  Martet.  Les  Bdtisseurs  de  Royaumes. 
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Paris.  Albin  Michel. — The  novelift  travels 
in  Afnca. 

★Maurice  Martin  du  Card.  Terres  Divines. 
Paris.  Flammarion. — Travels  in  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Crete,  Greece. 

★N^urice  Robert.  UAfrique  Centrale.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1934.  207  pp.  10.50  francs. — 
The  author  is  Professor  of  Geography  at  the 
University  of  Brussels. 

★Louis  Roubaud.  Mogreb.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1934.  251  pp.  15  francs. — And  Morocco, 
Tunisia  and  Algeria. 

★Luis  Trenker.  Les  Compagnons  de  I'Alpe. 
Paris.  Stock. — Translation  of  a  volume  on 
the  Alps  by  a  Tyrolean  guide  and  Alpini^. 
★Andree  Viollis.  Le  Japan  intime.  Paris. 
Aubier.  1934.  252  pp.  15  francs. — A  bit  of 
keen  reportage. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Georges  Bonneau.  La  Couronne  tressee. 
Paris.  Vanier'Messein. — Poems  with  a  Far* 
Ea^  inspiration,  by  a  Frenchman  residing  in 
Japan. 

★Albert  Duvaut.  Belles  de  Jour  et  Belles  de 
Nuit.  Paris.  Lemerre. — Regionally  poet  who 
sings  the  Autun  country,  with  occasional 
poems  dealing  with  other  regions. 

★Armand  Godoy.  Du  Cantique  des  Cantiques 
au  Chemin  de  la  Croix.  Paris.  Grasset.  1934. 
196  pp.  12  francs. — Another  symphonic  suite 
— the  progression  of  love  from  earth  to  heaven. 
★Rene  Meurant.  J^aissance  de  la  Revolte. 
Bruxelles.  Le  Journal  des  Poetes.  1934.  37  pp. 
7  francs. — Salute  to  a  new  world.  Free  verse. 
★Mathilde  Pomw.  Pokes  espagnols  d'aujour* 
d'hui.  Bruxelles.  Editions  “Labor.” — An  an' 
thology  of  the  younger  Spanish  poets,  the  work 
of  a  Belgian  poetess,  with  a  preface  by  the 
diyinguished  Belgian  Gongora  scholar  L.'P. 
Thomas. 

★Henri  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Le  Visage  de  la 
Terre.  Paris.  Messein. — A  young  man  of  dis' 
tinguished  lineage  shows  poetic  promise. 
★Jules  Supervielle.  Les  Amis  Inconnus.  Paris. 
Gallimard. — Serious,  self-contained  poems  on 
many  themes. 

★Edmond  Vandercammen.  ?{aissance  du 
Sang.  Bruxelles.  Journal  des  Poetes.  1934. 
83  pp.  10  francs. — Poems — yearning,  sad, 
sensual,  wiyful. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 
★Joseph  Desaymard.  Chabrier  d'apres  ses 


Lettres.  Paris.  Fernand  Roches.  1934.  361  pp. 
18  francs. — Firy  serious  yudy  of  “le  bon 
diable  en  musique.” 

★Mario  Facchinetti.  La  Clochette. — Vilid' 
nelle. — La  flute. — Fragynent.  E^ris.  Philar. 
1934.  6  francs  each. — Solos  for  mezzo-soprano. 
Piano  or  piano-Bute  accompaniment. 

★Mario  Facchinetti.  Toccata  consonante.— 
Eglogue. — Prelude  et  Impromptu. — Rhapsodie. 
— Chanson. — Danse  tragique. — Riverie. — Gi' 
gue.  Paris.  Philar.  1934.  6  francs  each. — Pieces 
for  piano,  modem  in  yyle. 

★Pierre  de  Nolhac.  Peintres  Frangais  en  Ita^ 
lie.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  199  pp.  20  francs.— 
How  the  great  painters  experienced  Italy. 
12  plates. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Henri  Bedarida  et  Paul  Hazard.  L'influence 
Jrangaise  en  Italie  au  dix'huitikne  sikle.  Paris. 
Les  Belles  Lettres.  1934.  121  pp. — Political, 
social,  intelletyual  and  aeyhetic. 

★E.  Benoit  du  Bey.  Au  travers  de  la  Mare  aux 
harengs.  Caen.  Imprimerie  Artiyique  Mah 
herbe. — A  Frenchman  muses  on  the  economic 
problems  of  U.  S.  A. 

★Pierre  Bise.  Le  Cauchemar  Allemand.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Civis.  1934.  489  pp.  25  francs. — Eternal 
warfare  is  the  price  of  irreconcilable  cultures. 
★Jean  Boissel.  Les  Croix  de  Sang.  Paris.  Ra- 
cisme  Inter-National  Fascisme.  1933.  254  pp. 
15  francs. — A  veteran  puts  in  a  word  for 
peace. 

★Dr.  Rene  Cruchet.  La  Conquete  pacifique  du 
Maroc.  Paris.  Bei^ger-Levrault. — How  the 
physicians  have  helped  solve  the  Moroccan 
problem. 

★Leon  Daudet.  La  Police  Politique.  Paris. 
Denoel  et  Steele.  1934.  324  pp.  15  francs.— 
By  one  who  ought  to  know. 

★S.  Erckner.  L'Allemagne,  Champ  de  Ma¬ 
noeuvre.  Paris.  Librairie  E.  S.  I.  1934.  219  pp. 
10  francs. — Fascism  prepares  for  war. 
★Xavier  de  Hauteclocque.  La  Tragedie  Brune. 
Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1934.  208 
pp.  12  francs. — Hitlerisme  is  a  colossal  mis¬ 
take. 

★Gina  Lombroso.  Le  retour  d  la  prosperite. 
Paris.  Payot. — “We  muy  return  to  the  land.” 
★Andre  Maurois.  Chantiers  americains.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Gallimard. — Maurois  on  America’s  prob¬ 
lems. 

★Brice  Parain.  Essai  sur  la  Mishre  Humaine. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  249  pp.  15  francs.— 
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Society,  economics,  art  and  philosophy  of  the 
after 'war. 

^Roger  Picard.  Le  Probletne  dee  Dettes  Inter' 
alliees.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  a88  pp.  15  francs. — 
The  necessity  of  a  revision. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

-^Dr.  Rene  Allendy.  Essai  sur  la  guerison. 
Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele. — A  cauitic  evaluation 
of  current  medical  procedure. 

Andre  Parrot.  Villes  Enfouies.  Paris.  “Jc 
Sers.”  1934.  248  pp.  15  francs. — Account  of 
three  archaeological  expeditions  in  Mesopo' 
tamia. 

^Le  R.  P.  A.  Poidebard.  La  trace  de  Rome 
dans  le  desert  de  Syrie.  Paris.  Paul  Geuthner. 
—Archaeology  aided  by  aerial  photography. 
The  work  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas. 

★Jean  Ro^nd.  Du  J^ouveau'T^e  a  I’Adulte. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  207  pp.  12  francs. — 
Popular  biology. 

FRENCH  RELIGION 

★J.  D.  Berrueta  et  J.  Chevalier.  Sainte  The' 
rese.  Paris.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1934.  268  pp. 
20  francs. — Life  and  work,  with  a  survey  of 
myAicism. 

★Henri  Davenson.  Fondements  d'une  culture 
chrfrjctine.  Paris.  Bloud  Gay.  1934.  198  pp. 
20  francs. — Chri^ianity  muA  rebuild  civiliza' 
tion. 

★Abbe  Alphonse  David.  “Dilexit.  .  .  .  dili' 
ges."  Paris.  Bcauchesne.  1934.  395  pp.  24 
francs. — Canticles,  readings,  prayers,  medita- 
tions,  on  the  Sacred  Heart. 

★Auguste  Hollard.  Saint  Paul  Paris.  Crw. 
1934.  232  pp.  12  francs. — And  the  univer^ 
sali^tion  of  Chri^ianity. 

★Marcel  Viller,  S.J.  Du^ionnaire  de  Spiritua' 
lite.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1934. — Fascicle  III, 
Angluise  to  Ascetisme. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Alexandre  Amoux.  Poesie  du  Hasard.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  246  pp.  12  francs. — Sketches 
and  essays,  growing  out  of  travel,  meetings, 
and  meditation. 

★Georges  Duhamel.  Discours  aux  T^uages. 
Paris.  Editions  du  Si^le. — Varied,  moderate, 
charming. 

★Chri^phe  Nyrop.  Linguiilique  et  Hiftoire 
des  Moeurs.  Paris.  Droz.  1934.  295  pp. — PoA' 
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humously  published  miscellany  of  tlic  great 
lingui^. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★UniversitatS'Professor  Dr.  F.  Briiggemann. 
Die  Anfdnge  des  burgerlichen  Trauerspiels  in 
den  fiinfziger  Jahren.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1934. 
7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in 
Entwicl^lungsreihen,  Rcihe  Au/l^Iirung,  Bd.  8. 
★Dr.  Otto  For^'Battaglia.  Das  \atholische 
Schrifttum  Polens.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Herder. 
1934.  20  pp.  Reprint  from  Katholische 
LeiStung  in  der  Weltliteratur  der  Gegenwart. 
itjahrbuch  der  Goethegesellschaft.  Weimar. 
Goethe-Gesellschaft.  1934.  288  pp.  4  marks. — 
Twentieth  issue  of  the  annual;  Presses  Schih 
ler-Goethe  que^ions. 

★Ferdinand  Junghans.  Das  dramatische  Thea' 
ter  deutscher  }{ation.  Berlin.  Die  Runde.  1934. 
1 14  pp.  2.50  marks. — An  optimi^ic  view  of 
the  ftiture  of  German  drama. 

★Paul  Kluckhohn.  Die  Gegensdtze  in  der 
Dichtung  der  Gegenwart.  Stuttgart.  Kohlham' 
mer.  1.35  marks. — New  names  in  the  new 
German  literature. 

★Univ.'Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich  Maurer.  Die 
Erldsung.  Eine  geiftlkhe  Dichtung  des  14.  Jahr* 
hunderts.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1934.  317  pages. 
7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Literatur  in 
Entwicl{lungsreihen,  Reihe  GeiStliche  Dichtung 
des  Mittelalters,  Bd.  6. 

★Dr.  Andreas  Muller.  Kunilanschauung  der 
Jungeren  Romanti\.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1934. 
308  pp.  7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — Deutsche  Lite' 
ratur  in  Entwic\lungsreihen,  Reihe  Romantik, 
Bd.  12. 

★Hermann  Schneider.  Germanische  Helden' 
sage.  Berlin,  de  Gruyter.  1934.  181  pp.  II. 
Band,  2.  Abteilung. — English  legends,  and 
continental  legends  in  Norse  and  English 
versions,  etc. 

★Albert  Soergel.  Dichtung  und  Dichter  der 
Zeit.  Leipzig.  Voigtlander.  1934.  Bd.  III. 
231  pp.  6.80  marks. — “Dichter  aus  deutschem 
VolkAum.”  Binding,  Grimm,  Kolbcnheyer, 
Seidel,  etc. 

★Hans  Wahl,  Hrsgr.  Ur'Xenien.  Weimar. 
Goethe'Gesellschaft.  1934.  18  pp. — Eleven 
frc'similes  of  the  handwriting  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

it** Ariel"  Johannes  Anderlahn.  Basel.  Schwa' 
be.  1934. 208  pp. — Anonymous  experiences  of 
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an  expatriate  from  the  Southern  Tyrol,  now  5.25  marks. — North  German  novel  of  courage, 

a  part  of  Italy.  faith  and  hope. 

★Martin  Bcheim'Schwarzbach.  Der  Gldu'  ★Carl  Olof  und  Elly  Petersen.  Die  Mooxh 

biger.  Leipzig.  InsehVerlag.  1934.  240  pp.  waige.  Miinchen.  Knorr  6^  Hirth.  1933.  195 

5  marks. — Another  “zeitlose”  novel.  pp.  4.50  and  5.20  marks. — Children,  animals, 

★Werner  Bcrgengrucn.  Des  Knaben  Plunder'  flowers  and  sunshine, 
ham.  Berlin.  Schlegel.  1934.  175  pp.  3.80  and  ★Georg  von  Ompteda.  Excelsior.  Stuttgart. 

4.50  marks. — Bla^  of  humor.  Deutsche  VerlagS'An^t.  1934.  3.60  marb. 

★Bruno  Brehm.  Heimat  ift  Arbeit.  Karlsbad-  — Novel  of  the  Alps. 

Drahowitz.  Kraft.  1934.  290  pp.  4.8c  marks. —  ★Wilhelm  Pleyer.  Der  Puchner.  Miinchen. 

Reminiscent  short  stories.  Langen-Mviller.  1934.  364  pp.  5.50  marb.— 

★Hansgeorg  Buchholtz.  Der  Marf{t  zu  Hel{'  The  tragedy  of  the  Sudetic  Germans. 
henbruch.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1934.  330  pp.  5.50  ★Else  Rabe.  Die  Schweftem  Rohde.  Berlin, 

marb. — Youth  and  the  November  Revolu-  Universitas.  1934.  351  pp. — German  fiimily 

tion.  life  in  these  distressful  times. 

★Paul  Dahms.  O^lmar^geschichten.  Berlin.  ★Georg  Reimann.  Vefl{a.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche 

Hendriock.  1933.  100  pp.  2.50  marks. —  Verlags-An^lt.  1934.  3.80  marb. — Humor- 

Regional  tales.  The  Volk  in  their  relations  to  ous  novel  involving  a  new-rich  old  maid, 
country,  religion,  each  other,  etc.  ★Edith  Grafin  Salburg.  Deutsch  zu  Deutsch. 

★Else  Em^.  Begebenheiten  im  Rosenmortd.  Leipzig.  Koehler  fir*  Amelang.  1933.  389  pp. 

Berlin.  Neff^.  1934.  312  pp.  4  80  marks. —  4.80  marb. — Austria  and  Germany  since 

“Marchenhaft”  romance  of  an  imaginary  i860  form  the  background  of  a  novel, 

principality.  ★  Das  Wilhelm  -  Schussen  -  Buch.  Stuttgart 

★Laura  Fitinghoff’.  Sieben  l{leine  Heimatlose.  Deutsche  Verbgs-AnStalt.  1934.  3.80  marks. 
Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1934.  157  pp.  3.60  marks.  — New  tales  and  poems.  Scene,  the  Bodensee. 

— Swedish  juvenile.  ★Richard  Sexau.  Venus  and  Maria.  Ham- 

★Walther  von  Hollander.  Die  Erbin.  Berlin,  burg.  Hoffmann  und  Campe.  667  pp. — Novel 
Scherl.  1934.  238  pp.  2.40  and  3.50  marks. —  of  a  soul’s  development  from  before  the  war 
Alsatian  peasant  novel.  until  after. 

★E.  G.  Kolbenheyer.  Gregor  und  Heinrich.  ★Ester  Stihlberg.  Sonntag.  Salzburg.  PuStet. 

Munchen.  Langen-Miiller.  1934.  82  pp.  2.20  238  pp.  5  and  7  marb. — A  childless  woman 

and  3.50  marb. — Historical  drama,  which  and  an  adopted  boy.  From  the  Swedish, 

parallels  the  present.  ★Karl  Hans  Strobl.  Kamerad  Vil^toria.  Leip- 

★Amold  Krieger.  Mann  ohne  VoII^.  Berlin,  zig.  Staackmann.  1933.  301  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
Wegweiser-Verlag.  1934.  278  pp. — Romance  A  woman’s  part  in  the  war. 
of  South  Africa.  ★Wilhelm  Vershofen.  Poggeburg.  Leipzig. 

★Arnold  Krieger.  Spielraum  fur  Monil^a.  List.  1934.  346  pp.  5.50  marks. — An  old  Low 
Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1934.  259  pp. — A  Privat-  Saxon  peasant  house  trough  a  thousand  years 
dozenc’s  wife  seeks  a  career.  of  German  history. 

★Heinrich  E.  Kromer.  Von  Schelmen  und  ★Wolfgang  Weyrauch.  Der  Main.  Berlin. 

braven  Leuten.  Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1934.  Rowohlt.  1934.  119  pp.  4  and  4.80  marb. — 

172  pp.  3  marb. — A  book  of  anecdotes.  Delicate  love  Story. 

★Marilnise  Lange.  Tyros.  Stuttgart.  Gundert.  ★EmSt  Wurm.  So  lange  die  Erde  Sleht.  Stutt- 
1934.  108  pp.  1.90  marks. — Juvenile.  Dog  gart.  Deutsche  Verlags-AnStalt.  1934.  245  pp. 
Story.  4.50  marks. — Novel  of  patriarchal  Roumania. 

★Hubert  Mumelter.  Die  falxhe  Strasse. 

Wien.  Zsolnay.  1934.  358  pp. — Novel  of  the  GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

southern  Tyrol.  MEMOIRS 

★Reinhold  Conrad  Muschler.  Komodie  des 

Lebens.  Berlin.  Neff.  1934.  274  pp. — Five  ★Arnold  Bemey.  Friedrich  der  Grosse.  Tii- 

Novellen,  all  dealing  with  human  helplessness,  bingen.  Mohr.  1934.  14  and  16.50  marks. — 
★Reinhold  Conrad  Muschler.  Die  Unbe\ann'  The  development  of  a  Statesman. 
te.  Wuppertal'Barmen.  Werner  Plaut.  62  pp.  ★D.  von  Beseler.  Der  Kaiser  in  Vergangen' 
— Novelle  of  a  suicide.  heit  und  Gegatwart.  Leipzig.  Koehler.  1934. 

★Clara  Nordstrom.  Frau  Kajsa.  Stuttgart.  29  pp.  90  pfennigs. — Thoughts  on  the  occasion 

Deutsche  Verlags-AnStalt.  1934.  319  pp.  of  his  seventieth  birthday. 
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itCert  Buchhcit.  Franz  v.  Pa  pen.  Breslau. 
Bcrg^dtverlag.  1933.  115  pp.  2  marks. — 
The  rise  of  the  WeAphalian  ^tesman. 
ifColemans  Kleine  Biographien.  Liibeck.  1932- 
1934.  46^70  pp.  60  pfennigs  each. — Josef  Bem- 
hart.  Franz  von  Assisi. — Emil  Bode.  Cecil 
Rhodes. — Philip  Bouhler.  Hitler. — Carl  Burck' 
hardt.  Maria  Theresia. — Hulda  Eggart.  Die 
Drofte. — Karl  Haushofer.  Mutsuhito. — Josef 
Hofmiller.  Friedrich  ?{ietzsche. — Artur  W. 
Ju^.  Stalin. — Kurt  Komicker.  Mussolini. — 
Walter  Lehmann.  Meifter  Ec\ehart. — Karl 
Noetzel.  Rasputin. — Alwin  Paul.  Washington. 
— Albert  Scheibe.  Tirpitz. — Karl  von  Schoch. 
Hindenburg. — Otto  Graf  Stolberg-Wemige' 
rode.  Wilhelm  II. — Hermann  Ullmann.  Reichs' 
freiherr  von  Stein. 

★Otto  Dietrich.  Mit  Hitler  in  die  Macht. 
Miinchen.  Eher.  1934.  209  pp.  3.50  marks. — 
Personal  experiences  in  the  service  of  the 
Fiihrer. 

★Walter  Frank.  Franz  Ritter  von  Epp.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Hanseatische  Verlags-An^lt.  1934. 

3.50  marks. — One  of  the  great  personalities 
of  the  new  Reich. 

★Joseph  Goebbels.  Vom  Kaiserhof  zur 
Reichs^anzlei.  Miinchen.  Eher.  1934.  308  pp. 

4.50  marks. — His  diaries  1932-1933. 
★Hermann  Goring.  Aufbau  einer  J^ation. 
Berlin.  Mittler.  1934. 112  pp.  2  and  3  marks. — 
Written  with  the  outside  world  in  mind. 
★Adele  Gundert.  Marie  Hesse.  Stuttgart. 
Gundert.  1934.  253  pp.  3.80  marks. — The 
mother  of  Hermann  Hesse.  Compiled  from 
dianes  and  letters. 

★Dr.  Med.  Erich  Haehl,  Hrsgr.  Zum  Arzt 
berufen.  Leipzig.  Schwabe.  1934.  305  pp.  9 
and  10  marks. — The  hi^ory  of  medicine  as 
reflec^led  in  the  life  of  a  physician.  Dr.  Richard 
Haehl. 

★F.  K.  Freiherr  von  Koenig-Warthausen. 
Weiter  mit  20  PS.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lags-An^lt.  1934.  228  pp.  4.80  marks. — 
Further  flying  adventures  of  the  Hindenburg- 
flieger. 

★Joachim  v.  Kiirenberg.  Fritz  v.  Holftein. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1934.  244  pp. — The  al- 
mo^  legendary  ally  of  Bismarck. 

★Carl  Lange.  Der  Kronprinz.  Berlin.  Schlief- 
fcn-Verlag.  1934.  130  pp.  3.50  and  4.80  noarks. 
— His  attitude  toward  and  his  relations  with 
the  new  regime. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL 

★Karl  Gotz.  Das  Kinderschiff.  Stuttgart.  Eng- 
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elhorn.  1934.  255  pp.  4.50  and  5.80  marks. — 
Story  of  a  trip  to  Germany  made  by  children 
of  the  Swabian  colonies  in  PaleAine. 

★F.  Hausler.  Das  Antlitz  von  Venedig.  Basel. 
Schwabe.  1932.  253  pp.  10  francs. — With  15 
plates. 

★Wilhelm  Hausen^ein.  Das  Land  der  Grie- 
chen.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Societats-Verlag.  1934. 
160  pp.  4.50  marks. — Travels  in  Greece.  II- 
lu^rated. 

★Hans  Krieg.  ChacO'Indianer.  Stuttgart. 
Strecker  und  Schroeder.  1934.  180  pp.  12  and 
14  marks. — Study  resulting  from  the  German 
Gran  Chaco  Expedition.  Fifty-six  photos. 
★Leo  Weismantel.  Cnade  fiber  Oberammer- 
gau.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  Caritasverlag.  1934.  279 
pp. — New  version  of  the  Oberammergau  vow. 

GERMAN  VERSE.  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Robert  Bottcher.  Kunft  und  KunSlerzieh' 
ung  im  neuen  Reich.  Breslau.  Hirt.  1933. 
160  pp.  3.80  marks. — Art  muSt  take  on  a 
broader  significance  in  the  educational  plans 
of  the  new  Germany. 

★Dr.  Rudolf  Grisson.  Herrscherddmmerung 
und  Deutschlands  Erwachen  in  Wagners 
''Ring  des  T^ibelung."  Leipzig.  Klein.  1934. 
214  pp.  4.80  and  5.60  marks. — A  thousand 
years  of  Deutschtum  flowered  in  Wagner. 
★Heinrich  Lersch.  Mit  bruderlicher  Stimme. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An^lt.  1934. 
3.75  and  5  marks. — Poems  which  glorify  work 
and  the  working  man. 

★Otto  Schmidt,  Hrsgr.  Reallexi^on  zur 
deutschen  KunStgeschichte.  Stuttgart.  Metzler. 
1933-1934.  Fascicles  i  and  2.  6.50  marks  each. 
— Monumental  compilation  with  the  ^ress  on 
the  totality  of  the  work  rather  than  on  form 
alone. 

★Paul  Schultze-Naumburg.  Die  Kunil  der 
Deutschen.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlags-An- 
^It.  1934.  1 12  pp.  3.75  marks. — From  the 
national-sociali^ic  viewpoint.  160  plates. 
★Bruno  E.  Werner.  Vom  bleibenden  Cesicht 
der  Deutschen  Kunft.  Berlin.  Die  Rundc. 
1934.  132  pp.  3.50  marks. — Unity  of  German 
art  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★Fritz  Giese.  ?{ietzsche — die  Erfullung.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Mohr.  1934.  3.50  and  5  marks. — 
Nietzsche  is  the  prophet  and  the  cause  of 
many  present  day  phenomena. 

★Julius  Stenzel.  Philosophie  der  Sprache. 
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Munchcn.  Oldcnbourg.  1934. 116  pp.  5  marks. 
— The  significance  of  speech  in  human  thought. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

-A'Leo  Frobenius.  Kulturgeschichte  Afril{as. 
Zurich.  Phaidon-Verlag.  1934. — Monumen- 
tal  work  by  the  great  pioneer  in  this  field. 
Over  400  illuArations. 

★Oswald  Menghin.  CeiSl  und  Blut.  Wien. 
Schroll.  1934.  17a  pp.  2.60  and  3.50  marks. — 
Inddental  co  his  great  Wekgeschichte  der  Stein' 
zeit. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Friedrich  Muckermann,  S.J.  Vom  Rdtsel 
der  Zeit.  Miinchen.  Kosel  fir*  Pu^et.  1934. 
195  PP-  3  ^nd  4.20  marks. — The  fundamental 
philosophy  of  the  “Reichsidee.” 

★Alfred  Rosenberg.  Blut  und  Ehre.  Miinchen. 
Eher.  1934.  381  pp.  4.50  marks. — His  colleded 
articles,  dressing  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
German  New  Deal. 

★Hermann  Stegemann.  Weltwende.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  VerlagS'An^lt.  1934.  349  pp.  5.70 
marks. — The  fight  for  Germany's  future. 
★Eduard  Wechszler./ugendreihen  des  deutsch' 
en  Menschen  I733'i933.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1934. 
136  pp.  3.50  marks. — ^The  unity  of  the  Get' 
man  spirit. 

GERMAN  RELIGION 

★Konrad  Hentiich.  ?{ationall(atholizismns. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  VerlagS'An^lt.  1934. 

40  pp.  i.yo  marks. — Attempt  to  prove  that 
such  a  thing  is  possible. 

★Walter  Kawerau.  Dogmen' Analyse  als  Weg 
zu  einem  artgemdssen  einigen  Chri^lentum. 
Gotha.  Klotz.  1934.  99  pp.  2.60  marks. — The 
hope  of  unity  lies  in  the  fad  that  dogma  is 
not  fundamental. 

★Gudav  Mensching.  Die  Artgemdssheit  der 
chriftlichen  Sundenidee.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1934. 
15  pp.  60  pfennigs. — Hidorically  based  refuta* 
tion  of  a  current  assumption. 

★Hans  Schlemmer.  Von  Karl  Barth  zu  den 
Deutschen  Christen.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1934. 

41  pp.  1.50  marks. — ^The  druggie  between 
Deutkdie  Chriden  and  Pfarremotbund  is 
apparent  rather  than  real. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Erich  Jeske.  Worterbuch  zur  Erblehre  und 


Erbf)flege.  Berlin.  Metzner.  123  pp.  4.80 
marks. — Key  to  a  diflScult  nomenclature. 
★A.  Clemens  Schoener.  Germanen  und 
endere  fruheuropdische  Teamen  nordischer 
Stdmme.  Tubingen.  Mohr.  1934.  67  pp.  a 
marks. — Intereding  contribution  to  philology. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★P.  Felix  Garcia.  Primavera  en  Caftilla. 
Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1934.  102  pp.  3 
pesetas. — Critical  essays  on  such  contempo' 
raries  as  Concha  Espina,  Salaverria,  etc. 
★Luis  Reissig.  Anntole  France.  Buenos  Aires. 
Libreria  Anaconda.  1933. — By  an  enthusiadic 
admirer. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Serafin  y  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero.  Cinco 
lobitos.  Madrid.  Sociedad  General  de  Libre- 
ria  de  Espana.  1934.  108  pp.  4  pesetas.— 
Three-adt  comedy;  the  servant  quedion  and 
other  miseries. 

★Julio  Ascanio.  La  gruja  blanca.  Zaragoza. 
El  Eco  de  la  Cruz.  1933.  a.50  pesetas. — A 
Paris  shop  girl  “tells  all.” 

★Ko  Baroja.  Siluews  romdnticas.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  308  pp.  5  pesetas. — ^Thirty- 
seven  tales,  inaugurating  a  new  series  La  Juven- 
tud  perdida. 

★Cridobal  de  Cadro,  Tr.  Teatro  tibetano. 
Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934.  142  pp.  4  pesetas.— 
A  hidorical  tragedy,  a  fairy  tale  and  a  philo¬ 
sophical  drama. 

★M.  Ciriquiain-Gaiztarro.  La  leyenda  del 
pirata.  Bilbao.  Elcano.  1934.  205  pp.  y  pesetas. 
— A  modem  Sinbad. 

★Eduardo  J.  Correa.  La  culpa  de  otros.  Me¬ 
xico.  Excelsior.  1934.  318  pp.  $2.00  m.-n. — 
Novel  of  political  intrigue  and  tragedy. 
★Chamorro  Cuervas-Mons.  Espias  en  Espana. 
Madrid.  Cadro.  1934.  189  pp.  5  pesetas.— 
Intrigue  in  Mallorca. 

★Francisco  Espinola.  Sombros  sobre  la  tierra. 
Montevideo.  Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense. 
1934. — Novel  of  human  misery  in  the  back 
country. 

★Alberto  Zum  Felde.  Alcidn.  Montevideo. 
Amigos  del  Libro  Rioplatense.  1934.  228  pp. 
$2.00  m.-n. — A  mydery  play  in  three  cycles. 
★Enrique  de  Gandia.  Luces  en  el  oceano. 
Buenos  Aires.  Libreria  Anaconda.  1933.— 
A  tragic  love  and  a  lot  of  land-  and  seascapes. 
★Edgardo  Garrido  Merino.  La  saeta  en  el 
cielo.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  178  pp. 
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5  pesetas. — My^ic  legends  of  the  Middle  E.  P.  C.  1934.  10  pesetas. — Thoroughly  docu' 


Ages. 

'A'Ignacio  Olagiie.  El  demonio  y  las  yemas  de 
San  Leandro.  Madrid.  S.  E.  L.  E.  1934.  236  pp. 
5  pesetas. — A  devil  in  a  convent. 

■A^Carranque  de  Rios.  Uno.  Madrid.  Espasa' 
Calpe.  1934.  226  pp.  5  pesetas. — A  young  in' 
tcllecftual  and  the  social  reform. 

★Miguel  de  Unamuno.  Amor  y  pedagogta. 
Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1934. 285  pp.  5  pesetas. 
— Re'edition  of  a  novel  published  in  1902, 
containing,  so  he  says,  the  germs  of  all  his 
later  works. 

★Artemio  de  Valle' Arizpe.  Virreyes  y  vir' 
reinas  de  la  l^ueva  Espana.  Madrid.  Biblioteca 
Nueva.  1933.  374  pp.  6  pesetas. — Tales  from 
Mexican  hi^ry. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Rafael  Altamira.  Manual  de  hiitoria  de  Es' 
pana.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934.  620  pp.  15  pese' 
tas. — An  abridgment  of  his  Hiftoria  de  Espana 
ydela  civilizacion  espanola. 

★Manuel  Azana.  En  el  poder  y  en  la  oposicion 
(i932'i934).  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1934.  2 
vols.  980  pp.  10  pesetas. — Or  the  birth  of  a 
new  regime. 

★Luis  Bermudez  de  Caitro.  Bobes  0  el  lean 
de  los  llanos.  Madrid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1934. 
203  pp.  5  pesetas. — Popular  biography  of  a 
caudillo  of  the  wars  of  independence. 

★J.  Carrera  Andrade.  Latitudes.  Quito.  Tab 
leres  Graficos  Nacionales.  1934.  $3.50  m.'n. — 
Essays  and  sketches  of  places,  people,  and 
books. 

★Tulio  M.  Ce^ro.  Colon  (su  nacionalidad. . .) 
Buenos  Aires.  Suarez.  1933. — Documented 
summary  of  all  the  evidence  on  many  moot 
que^ions. 

★Agutin  Figueroa.  La  Condesa  de  Merlin. 
Madrid.  Pueyo.  1934. 6  pesetas. — The  “Muse 
of  Romanticism.” 

★Coronel  Alfredo  Lima.  La  odisea  de  Rio 
Verde.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1934.  $1.00  m.'n. 
— The  abortive  revolution  of  1931. 

★Salvador  de  Madariaga.  Espana.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1934.  348  pp.  8  pesetas. — An  essay 
in  contemporary  hiAory. 

★Maria  G.  Ontiveros.  Remanso.  Madrid. 
Beltrin.  1934.  4  pesetas. — Childhood  memO' 
ries  of  the  daughter  of  the  Venezuelan  ambas' 
sador  to  Spain. 

★J.  M.  Orti  y  Lara.  La  inquisicidn.  Barcelona. 
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mented  defense  of  the  in&itution. 

★Carlos  Pereyra.  Las  huellas  de  los  conquifla' 
dores.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1933.  7  pesetas. — In 
which  the  Conquerors  are  not  so  black. 

★P.  Simon  Sarasola,  S.J.  Los  huracanes  en  las 
Antillas.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1934.  $2.50 
and  $3.00  m.'n. — The  great  ^orm  of  1926, 
with  a  review  of  cyclonic  di^urbances  since 
1865. 

★Maximo  Soto  Hall.  Monteagudo  y  el  ideal 
panamericano.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1933. — 
Thoroughly  documented  life  of  the  martyred 
patriot. 

★Alfonso  Teja  Zabre.  Morelos.  Madrid. 
Espasa'Calpe.  1934.  266  pp.  5  pesetas. — A 
caudillo  of  the  Mexican  war  of  independence. 
★La  universidad  de  San  Marcos  de  Lima 
durante  la  colonizocion  espanola.  (Datos  para 
su  hiAoria).  Madrid.  Juan  Bravoi.  1933.  259 
pp.  10  pesetas. — Reprints  of  its  ConStituciones 
and  Ordenanzas;  hi.<torical  introduc^on  by 
David  Rubio,  O.  S.  A. 

★Th.  Zielinski.  HiStoria  de  la  civilizacion 
antigua.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1934.  421  pp.  10 
pesetas. — By  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Warsaw. 

★Julian  Zuga^i.  El  bandolerismo  andaluz. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934. 253  pp.  5  pesetas. 
— A  curious  ^udy  of  the  middle  of  la^  century, 
condensed  and  edited  by  Benjamin  Jam6s. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Juan  Pablo  Echagvie.  Paisajes  y  figuras  de 
San  Juan.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.— The  birth' 
place  of  Sarmiento. 

★Marco  Polo.  El  millon.  Madrid.  Espasa' 
Calpe.  1934.  311  pp.  6  pesetas. — ^Translated 
by  Maria  de  Cardona  and  Suzanne  Dobeb 
mann.  In  Viajes  cldsicos. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Carlos  Abregu  Virreira.  La  casa  del  homero. 
Buenos  Aires.  Flaiban  y  Comilloni.  1933. — 
Simple,  sincere  regional  poems. 

★Pedro  Salinas.  La  voz  a  ti  debida.  Madrid. 
Signo.  1933.  185  pp. — Erotic  poem. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Julio  Camba.  Haciendo  de  republica.  Ma' 
drid.  Espasa'Calpe.  1934.  221  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Sadly  humorous  view  of  what  the  Repubhc 
has  not  accomplished. 
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★Salvador  Canals.  iSiue  debe  ser  el  antimarxis' 
mo?  Madrid.  Tipografia  Artl^ica.  1934. 196  pp. 
2  pesetas. — As  appb'ed  to  present-day  Span¬ 
ish  problems. 

★Dr.  Juan  Lazarte.  La  socializacion  de  la  medi' 
cina.  Buenos  Aires.  Ediciones  IMAN.  1934. 
95  pp.  30  centavos. — Initiating  a  series  Cud- 
dernos  econdmicos. 

★Manuel  Martinez  Peduchi.  Panislamismo. 
Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934. 14a  pp.  4  pesetas. 
— Islam  and  the  imperiali^ic  policy. 

★Aurelio  Pego.  Como  ovejas  descarriadas. 
Madrid.  Morata.  1933.  244  pp.  5  pesetas. — 
Humorous  newspaper  articles  on  American 
life. 

★G.  Plejanov.  Critica  del  sindicalismo.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Aguilar.  1934.  308  pp.  6  pesetas. — 
Synthesis  of  the  writings  of  the  man  who 
introduced  Marxism  into  Russia. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Vittorio  Alfieri.  Opere.  Firenze.  Le  Mon- 
nier.  1933.  388  pp.  oo  Ure. — ^The  Rime,  edited, 
with  an  introdueftion,  from  the  original  edi¬ 
tion,  by  Francesco  Maggini. 

★G.  A.  Borgese.  Poeticd  delP  UnUd.  Milano. 
Treves.  1934.  280  pp.  12  lire. — Five  essays 
in  the  philosophy  of  criticism. 

★Raffaele  Chiantera.  Dallo  '^'Sturm  und 
Drang"  alio  Schiller.  Napoli.  Guida.  1934. 
98  pp.  4.50  lire. — Succindt  and  accurate 
^udy  of  romanticism  and  the  works  of 
Schiller. 

★Manlio  Dazzi.  Leonardo  CiuStinian  poeta 
popolare  d'amore.  Bari.  Laterza.  1934.  184  pp. 
12  lire. — The  work  and  personality  of  the 
Venetian. 

★Giuseppe  Facini.  Umanitd  e  poesia  delP Ari¬ 
oso  nelle  "Satire."  Firenze-Geneve.  Olschki. 
1934.  70  pp. — ^The  Satire  are  not  autobio¬ 
graphical. 

★^Ivatore  Gaetano.  L'Ereditd  dell'Ottocento. 
Napoh.  1933.  287  pp.  18  lire. — ^Essays  and 
criticisms  colledted  from  periodical  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  la^  ten  years. 

★Daniele  Mattalia.  L'Opera  Critica  di  Giosue 
Carducci.  Genova.  Or6ni.  1934.  275  pp.  15 
lire. — In  a  series  on  the  new  culture,  directed 
by  Luigi  Russo. 

★Fortunate  Rizzi.  Francesco  Petrarca  e  il 
Decennio  Parmense  (1341-1351).  Torino.  Para- 
via.  1934.  516  pp.  20  lire. — With  12  illuAra- 
tions. 

★Tito  Rosina.  D'Annunzio  e  la  Poesia  di 
Garibaldi.  Genova.  Orfini.  1934.  210  pp.  10 
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lire. — In  the  colledtion  Scrittori  J^uovi,  edited 
by  Aldo  Capasso. 

★Luigi  Tonelli.  Dante  e  la  poesia  dell’inef- 
fabile.  Firenze.  Barbera.  1934.  224  pp.  15  lire. 
— “E^si  mi^tica”  as  di^inguished  from 
“e^si  e^etica”  and  as  identical  with  “I’inefia- 
bile.” 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Ettore  Cozzani.  Isabella  e  altre  creature. 
Milano.  L’Eroica.  1933.  161  pp.  6  lire. — Five 
short  stories. 

★Marise  Ferro.  Barbara.  Milano.  Mondadori. 
1934.  320  pp.  12  Iii‘e. — Keen  pyschological 
^udy  of  three  feminine  types. 

★E.  Frontera.  Tre  ore  di  vagabondaggio.  Roma. 
Sales.  63  pp.  — Fanciful  adventures  of  two  lo^ 
children. 

★A.  Greco.  I  5  moschettieri.  Firenze.  La  Nuo- 
va  Icalia.  1933.  141  pp.  6  lire. — Grotesque 
imaginary  adventures;  for  children. 
★Massimo  Lelj.  Stagioni  al  Sirente.  Firenze. 
Vallechi.  1933.  142  pp.  6  lire. — Prose  idyll. 
★A.  Mazzeo.  Sotto  le  fronde.  Milano.  La 
Prora.  1933.  88  pp.  5  lire. — Short  Tories  and 
sketches  for  boys. 

★Eurialo  de  Michelis.  DiSlacco.  Milano.  Bom- 
piani.  1934.  200  pp.  5  lire. — Pessimiftic  short 
Tories,  mo^ly  dealing  with  love. 

★O.  Michieli.  Le  rondini.  Venezia.  Emiliana. 
1934.  128  pp.  6  lire. — School  girl  Tories. 
★Rina  Maria  Pierazzi.  II  sole  nella  pineta. 
Bologna.  Cappelli.  253  pp.  9  lire. — Conven¬ 
tional  novel  for  young  girls. 

★Ada  Anau  Supino.  Tacere.  Milano.  Cor- 
baccio.  1934.  301  pp.  10  lire. — Complex, 
exuberant,  feminine  novel. 

★Luigi  Ugolini.  Domenico  Tiburzi.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1933.  349  pp.  3  lire. — Bandit  yam. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Amleto  Albertazzi.  L'InJemo  carsico.  Bolo¬ 
gna.  Cappelli.  1933.  282  pp.  10  lire. — Remin¬ 
iscences  of  an  artillery  officer. 

★Vespesiano  da  Bi^icci.  Vifc  di  Portoghesi 
Illuftri.  Pompeo  Arditi.  Viaggio  alPIsola  di 
Madera  e  alle  Azzore.  (1557.)  Firenze.  Alfani 
e  Venturi.  1934.  38  pp. — With  illu^rations 
and  contemporary  maps. 

★Gu^vo  Brigante  Colonna  e  Emilio  Chio- 
rando.  II  Processo  dei  Cenci.  Milano.  Monda¬ 
dori.  1934.  308  pp.  7  lire. — A  return  to  the 
traditional  view. 
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'A’Cesare  Giardini.  II  tragico  deftino  di  Don 
Carlos.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  276  pp. 
7  lire. — Popular  though  welhbased  ^tudy. 
★Teresa  Luzatto  Guerrini.  Alba  }^apoleonica. 
Firenze.  Nemi.  1933.  285  pp.  8  lire. — Femin' 
ine  smiles  and  tears  about  the  Emperor. 
★Giuseppe  Longo.  Acquaforte.  Messina.  La 
Sicilia.  1934.  98  pp.  6  lire. — Pages  from  a 
vagabond’s  diary. 

★Antonio  Monti.  Un  Italiano  Francesco 
Reitelli  i8i4'i8go.  Milano.  Societa  Nazionale 
per  la  Storia  del  Risorgimento.  1933.  519  pp. 
—Heavily  documented  ^udy  of  a  Risorgi' 
mento  figure. 

★Alfredo  Panzini.  Legione  Decima.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1934.  212  pp.  10  lire. — Ficftion- 
ized  history,  centering  about  Julius  Caesar. 
★Rosario  di  Vita.  Vuci  d'oltrimari.  Mibno. 
Siculorum  Gimnasium.  1934.  192  pp. — A 
Sicilian,  resident  30  years  in  America,  remem' 
bers  his  home. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

★Carlo  Errera  e  Riccardo  Riccardi.  L'Ame' 
rica  settentrionale,  V  America  centrale  e  le  Indie 
occidentali.  Toqno.  U.  T.  E.  T.  1934.  671  pp. 
100  lire. — Part  of  a  monumental  universal 
geography;  hundreds  of  illu^rations,  maps, 
etc. 

★Elena  Maino.  II  Vento  del  Sud  Africa.  Mi' 
bno.  Ceschina.  1934.  199  pp.  12  lire. — Prim¬ 
itive  legends. 

ITALIAN  VERSE,  ARTS,  AND  MUSIC 

★Auto  d’Alba.  Ofelia.  Mibno.  Mondadori. 
1934.  104  pp.  10  lire. — Lyrics,  highly  finished, 
delving  deeply  in  human  suffering. 

★Marb  Ascascina.  L'orejiceria  italiana.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Nemi.  1934. 64  pp.  12  lire. — Monograph 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  great  ma^er  of  the 
art.  8y  illu^rations. 

ieSiuademo  ArtiSlko  III.  Bologna.  Cesare 
Ratta.  1934.  98  pbtes. — Woodcuts. 
★Lamberto  Vitali.  LTncisione  Italiana  Mo- 
dema.  Mibno.  HoepU.  1934. 146  pp.  18  lire. — 
With  102  pbtes. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★Ugo  Spirito.  Scienza  e  Filosofia.  Napoli. 
Sansoni.  1933.  155  pp.  12  lire. — Attempt  to 
prove  their  identity. 


ITALIAN  ESSAYS 

★Adriano  Tilgher.  II  Tempo.  Roma.  Scienza 
e  Lettere.  1934.  4  lire. — Essay  in  absolute 
idealism. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Attilio  Cabbtti.  Crisi  del  liberismo  o  errori 
di  uominil  Torino.  Einaudi.  1934.  203  pp. 
15  lire. — Articles  which  appeared  in  Riforma 
Sociale  1932-1933. 

★Cap.  L.  Contini.  L'Aviazione  Italiana  in 
guerra.  Mibno.  Marangoni.  1934.  337  pp. 
10  lire. — A  work  of  popubrization. 

★Lello  Gangemi.  Le  societa  anonime  miSte. 
Firenze.  La  Nuova  Italia.  1932.  339  pp.  20 
lire. — The  ^te  as  a  partner  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  capital. 

★Benito  Mussolini.  Scritti  e  Discorsi.  Mibno. 
Hoepli.  1934.  Vol.  III.  302  pp.  Vol.  IV.  455 
pp.  15  lire  each. — LTnizio  della  ?{uova  Poll- 
tica  and  II 1924. 

★Francesco  Sapori.  II  Fascismo  e  I’Arte. 
Mibno.  Mondadori.  1934.  101  pp.  3  lire. — 
Fascism  as  the  aegis  of  cultural  development. 

CZECH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Edvard  Benes.  Boj  0  Mir  a  Bezpecnoft  Statu. 
Praha.  Orbis.  1934.  842  pp.  96  Kc. — His 
speeches  to  Parlbment  on  foreign  situations. 

CZECH  FICTION 

★Jarosbv  Maria.  Vahy  a  Mec.  Praha.  Janda. 
1934.  35  Kc. — Erotic  adventures  of  an  elderly 
bwyer. 

★Samuel  Tomasik.  Kliatba  na  lAurdni.  Praha. 
Mebntrich.  1933.  272  pp.  4  Kc. — Hi^rical 
novel;  the  life  of  Veselin,  “the  Slovak  Wal- 
len^ein.” 

DANISH  VERSE 

★Hakon  Holm.  Har  ingen  Intcresa,  eller  en 
Forfatter  paa  Trappeme.  K0benhavn.  Schdn- 
berg.  1933.  3.50  kroner. — Violent,  Byronic 
poetry. 

DUTCH  FICTION 

★Johan  Fabricius.  Melodic  der  verten.  ’s  Gra- 
venhage.  Leopold’s.  1932. — Second  volume 
of  a  brillbnt  trilogy,  dealing  with  the  degene¬ 
racy  of  a  soul. 
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★Arthur  van  Schcndel.  De  waterman.  Rot' 
terdam.  Nijgh  van  Ditmar.1933. — An  epic 
of  Holland’s  inland  waterways. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Franz  de  Backer.  Contemporary  Flemish 
Literature.  Brussels.  Flemish  P.  E.  N.  Center. 
1934.  52  pp.  5s.  6d. — Succind  yet  competent 
account.  Several  dozen  photographs. 

★Major  R-  V.  C.  Bodley.  A  Japanese  Ome' 
lette.  Tokyo.  The  Hokusaido  Press.  1934. — 
Experiences  in  Japan,  Manchukuo  and  the 
Mandated  Islands. 

★Arthur  L.  Camba.  Spanish  Religious  Fol\' 
theatre  in  the  Southwest.  Albuquerque.  Uni' 
versity  of  New  Mexico  Press.  1934. — Second 
cycle,  plays  on  the  New  Testament. 

★F.  M.  Kercheville.  A  Preliminary  Glossary 
of  ?^ew  Mexican  Spanish.  Albuquerque.  Uni' 
versity  of  New  Mexico.  1934.  102  pp. — Con' 
tains  also  George  E.  McSpadden  Some  Semantic 
and  Philological  Fads  of  the  Spanish  Spo\en 
in  Chihli,  TJew  Mexico. 

★Lois  Whitney.  Primitivism  and  the  Idea  of 
Progress  in  English  Popular  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Baltimore.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1934.  342  pp.  $2.75. — The 
gradual  degeneration  and  confusion  of  the  two 
ideologies. 

NORWEGIAN  FICTION 

★Ronald  Fangen.  En  Kvinnes  Vet.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal.  1933.  7.85  and  9.50  kroner. — The 
world  through  a  woman’s  eyes. 

NORWEGIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Theodor  Findahl.  Jffde.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 
1933-  5  7  kroner. — Timely  ^tudy  of  the 

Jewish  problem. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY 

★Luis  da  Camara  Cascudo.  O  Conde  d'Eu. 
Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacional.  1933. 
168  pp. — Brazil’s  Imperial  son'in'law. 
★Henrique  Trindade  Coclho  e  Guido  Bat' 
telli.  Documentos  para  0  eStudo  das  relagoes 
culturaes  entre  Portugal  e  Italia.  Firenze.  Ah 
fani  e  Venturi.  1934.  Vol.  I.  16'XXXIX  pp. — 
Rare  and  unpublished  documents  bearing  on 
the  Renaissance  period. 

★Gilberto  Freyre.  CasC'Crande  ^  Senzala. 


Rio  de  Janeiro.  Maia  6^  Schmidt.  1934.  517  pp. 
— Slavery  during  the  colonial  period. 
★Wandcrley  Pinho.  Cartas  do  Imperador  D. 
Pedro  II  a  Barrao  de  Cotegipe.  Sac'  I^ulo.  Com' 
panhia  Editora  Nadonal.  1933.  293  pp. — Col' 
leded  and  edited  by  the  Baron’s  grandson. 

RUSSIAN  FICTION 

★A.  Chri^iakov.  Boroda.  Izdatel^vo  Pisately 

V  Leningrade.  1933.  4  rubles  40  kopeks. — 
North  Russian  peasant  novel. 

★N.  Lashko.  Minutschaya  Smert.  Moskva. 
Sovetskaya  Literatura.  1933. — A  Bolshevik 
plotter  under  the  CzariA  regime. 

★Kesar  Vanin.  Ishytanie.  Izdatel^vo  Pisately 

V  Leningrade.  1933.  I  ruble  40  kopeks  and  2 
rubles. — Short  Tories;  the  lives  of  river 
transport  workers. 

AMERICAN  TEXTBOOKS 

★Duane  CLyton  Barnes.  French  Review  Out' 
line.  Windsor,  Conn.  French  Review  Outline. 
1932. 91  pp.  $1.38. — Syllabus  of  grammar  with 
exercises. 

★Luis  Coloma.  Boy.  Milwaukee.  Bruce.  1934. 
214  pp.  $1.12. — Edited  by  Myron  B.  Deily. 
ieHeath  Standard  French  Readings.  Boston. 
Heath.  1934.  408  pp. — Les  Trois  Mousque' 
taires,  Perrichon,  Colombd  and  Atala,  edited 
by  Francis  B.  Barton. 

★Bayard  Q.  Morgan  and  Erwin  T.  Mohmc. 
German  Review  Grammar.  Boston.  Heath. 
1934.  292  pp. — With  materials  for  composi' 
tion. 

★^ile  B.  de  Sauze.  Lisons  Done.  New  York. 
Holt.  1932.  145  pp. — Simple,  high'frequency' 
vocabulary  reader  for  beginners. 

AAA 

“There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  grumbling 
in  Europe  about  the  Spanish  of  the  Argen' 
tine.  .  .  .  The  Argentine,  considered  feirly, 
cordially  and  intelligently,  is  accomplishing 
a  remarkable  task  of  Hispanization.  Sta tidies 
for  1930  show  that  in  that  year  the  great  repub 
lie  admitted  30,000  foreigners  in  addition  to 
the  Spanish'speaking  ones.  Do  her  critics  weigh 
and  measure  what  it  means  to  teach  the  Span' 
ish  language  to  30,000  Germans,  Russians, 
Polacks,  Jews  and  Italians?  No  Spanish'speak' 
ing  group  ever  had  a  greater  task,  not  the 
Conquiftadores  themselves.” — Gabriela  Mis' 
tral,  quoted  in  La  T^ueva  Democracia,  New 
York  City. 
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Le  Soir  of  Brussels  publishes  five  editions 
daily. 

La  Revue  generale,  Brussels,  for  Augu^  15, 
opens  with  La  Harpe  de  Saint  Franqois,  by 
Felix  Timmermans,  here  for  the  fir^  time 
translated  in  French. 

From  a  colledtion  of  po^humous  epigrams 
by  Paul  Em^,  published  by  Das  Innere  Reich, 
Munich: 

Alter  Anfang  i^t  umilritten, 
Unbeitimmt  iit  alles  Ende: 

Deutlich  nur  ein  Stucl(  inmitten — 

Was  verzweifelt  hngil  die  Hdnde? 

Jede  Tat  zuruc\  dir  \ehrt. 

Krdnl{t  dich  Einer,  hake  ilill. 

Stdr\er  wird,  wer  Gutes  will, 

Boses  seinen  Herm  verzehrt. 
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Frage  den,  wie  er's  gemacht. 

Den  die  Menschen  nennen  gross: 

An  die  Sache  ftets  gedacht. 

An  sich  selbSl  als  Mittel  bloss. 

Ein  Wunder  iSt  durch  dich  geschehn, 

O  Armut,  wie  noch  Keines  war: 

Ich  l(ann  die  ganze  Welt  wohl  sehn, 

Ich  aber  bin  ihr  unsichtbar. 

Illuminating  comment  from  Die  T^eue  Lite' 
ratur,  AuguA,  1934,  on  Hermann  Gdring’s 
Aufbau  einer  J^ation  (Berlin,  Mittler,  1934): 
“Gbrings  Schrift  i^  die  Ubersetzung  einer  fiir 
England  und  die  Englander,  soweit  sie  belehr- 

bar  sind,  geschriebenen  Dar^llung . ” 

Edna  Worthley  Underwood  has  translated 
for  the  Mosher  Press  of  Portland,  Maine, 
a  colle<ftion  of  Antillean  poems,  under  the 
title:  Forty  T^ine  Poets  of  Haiti,  i7g2'iQ34. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912, 

Of  Books  Abroad,  published  Quarterly  at  Norman,  Oklahoma,  for  October  1,  1934. 

State  of  Oklahoma 

ss. 

County  of  Cleveland 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Todd 
Downing,  who,  having  bmn  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  Books  Abroad  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  alrave  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Editors,  Roy  Temple  House  &  Kenneth  C.  Kaufman,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Managing  Editor,  Joseph  A.  Brandt,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Business  Manager,  Todd  Downing,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also 
immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stat^  by  him. 

Todd  Downing 
Business  Manager 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  19th  day  of  September,  1934. 

[SEAL]  Dovic  Thornton 

Notary  Public 

(My  commission  expires  Oct.  15,  1937.) 


America 

Review  of  Hispanic  Culture 


Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada 

Ulpiano  Borja 

Consul  General  of  Ecuador 
San  Francisco,  California 


Read  the  Splendid  Literature  by  Ecuador’s 
Writers  for  Sale  by  the  Agent  in 
San  Francisco 


ANNOUNCING 

The  Caravel 

An  American  Quarterly  Published  in 
Europe 

Edited  by  Sydney  Salt  and  Jean  Rivers 

THE  CARAVEL  will  print  poetry  and 
stories,  reviews  of  poetry,  an  occasional 
article,  and  translations  of  current  Euro¬ 
pean  writing. 

The  Caravel  Press  will  select  for  book 
publication  the  most  distinctive  work  of 
a  young  American  poet,  who  has  appeared 
in  any  one  of  the  first  four  issues  of 
THE  CARAVEL. 

Sufficient  return  postage  and  a  self-ad- 
dressed  envelope  must  accompany  all  MSS. 

ADDRESS 

Editors,  THE  CARAVEL 
Bonanova  17,  Genova 
Majorca,  Spain 


Trapalanda 

Un  colectivo  porteno 

Director:  Enrique  Espinoza 

Rivera  Indarte  1030  Buenos  Aires 

Republica  Argentina 

Trapalanda  ha  publicado  colaboraciones 
originales  de  Leopoldo  Lugones,  Ezequiel 
Martinez  Estrada,  Luis  Franco,  Enrique 
Espinoza,  Carlos  Astrada,  P.  Henriquez- 
Urena,  Jose  Antonio  Ramos,  Luis  Alberto 
Sanchez,  etc.  Y  traducciones  de  Guillermo 
Enrique  Hudson,  R.  B.  Cunninghame 
Graham,  Waldo  Frank,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
C.  G.  Jung,  Max  Scheler,  Jorge  Santayana, 
etc. 


Thirty  P  ieces 

BY 

SYDNEY  SALT 

A  collection  of  poems,  mosdy  reprinted 
from  POETRY,  PAGANY,  TRANSl- 
TION,  THE  NEW  REVIEW,  etc. 

Said  The  New  Yort{^  Sun  in  a  review  of 
Blaise  Cendrars,  the  French  poet:  “We 
have  here  a  breakdown  of  the  old  pom¬ 
pous  barrier  between  the  two  forms  [prose 
and  poetry],  and  the  result  is  poetry  of  a 
kind  that  has  seldom  if  ever  been  met 
with  before — there  is  one  young  American 
poet  who  is  doing  much  the  same  thing, 
the  only  one  I  know  who  is,  and  that  is 
SYDNEY  SALT.” 

Order  direct  from  the  publisher,  or 
through  your  bookstore.  $1.00 

THE  CARAVEL  PRESS 
Bonanova  17,  Genova 
Majorca,  Spain 
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Journey  to  Mexico  via — 

Mexican  Life 

Mexico* s  Monthly  Review  in  English  depicting  the  Mexican 
scene.  An  illustrated  Magazine,  favorably  comparing  in  ex¬ 
cellence  of  text  and  typography  with  the  finest  of  world’s 
publications.  Articles,  fiction,  literary  and  art  criticism,  edi¬ 
torial  opinion.  Get  acquainted  with  America’s  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  country  by  subscribing  to  MEXICAN  LIFE. 

Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  a  year  in  U.  S.  A.  or  Canada 
In  England  and  on  the  Continent,  I7s.  6d. 

Single  copies  25  cents. 


MEXICAN  LIFE 

Uruguay,  3  Mexico  City  Mexico 


Please  send  me  "MEXICAN  LIFE"  for  one  year,  starting  with  the 

issue.  I  enclose  $ _ {checks  or  money  order). 

Name _ 

Street _  City _  State _ 


THE  GERMANIC  REVIEW 


A.  J.  Barnouw  ie  R.  H.  Fife  ie  F.  W.  J.  HeuMr  A.  F.  J.  Remy 


Volume  IX 


OCTOBER,  1934 


Number  4 


W.  P.  Friederich;  Julius  Wilhelm  Zinkgref  and  his  Fellow  Poets  William 
Guild  Howard:  Ueber  die  Technik  der  Charakterschilderung  bei  Gottfried 
Keller  A.  E.  Zucker:  Louise  Dumont’s  Model  Theatre  ^  Ernst  Voss: 
The  Cradle  of  the  Modern  High  German  Literary  Language  ie  Book 
Reviews  by  W.  Wadepuhl,  J.  W.  Eaton,  A.  W.  Porterfield,  John  Whyte, 
W.  D.  Zinnecker,  F.  Mezger,  Carl  Selmer,  Heinrich  Meyer,  Ansten  Ansten- 
sen,  E.  Feise,  Samuel  Kroesch. 

Subscription — $4  per  year  (4  numbers)  Single  Copies — $1 

Addreu  all  business  communications  to  H.  G.  Wendt,  Business  Manager,  The  Germanic 
Reriew,  Hamilton  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
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LA  NUEVA  DEMOCRACIA 

Inter- American  Monthly  in  Spanish  devoted  to  Human  Progress 
Samuel  Guy  Inman,  Director 
Some  recent  outstanding  articles'. 

CIENCIA  Y  PROFECIAS _ Jos6  Juan  Tablada 

EL  APRISMO  EN  PERO _ Haya  dc  la  Torre 

MARTI  EN  MEXICO _ Rafael  Heliodoro  de  Valle 

LE  RESURRECCI6N  DE  DIOS _  Dmitri  Ivanovitch 

VERSOS _ Carlos  de  Negri 

AL  PIE  DEL  CANON _ Alberto  Rembao 

HACIA  EL  REJUVENECIMIENTO  DE  LA  DEMOCRACIA  La  Redacci6n 

Numerous  laudatory  letters  received  from  readers  of  LA  NUEVA  DEMOCRACIA 
in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  attest  its  importance. 

Advertising  rates  are  low  now.  Exporters  to  Latin  America  will  find  LA  NUEVA 
DEMOCRACIA  a  highly  effective  advertising  medium. 

LA  NUEVA  DEMOCRACIA 

254  Fourth  Avenue,  Dept.  B  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

$1.00  per  year  $0.10  per  copy 


ATLANTICA 

THE  ITALIAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW 
FOUNDED  IN  1923 

If  you  arc  interested  in  Italy  or  in  Italian  activities  in  America,  ATLAN¬ 
TICA  will  prove  indispensable  to  you.  Truly  the  cultural  monthly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Italians  in  the  United  States,  it  is  of  importance  also  for  all 
those  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  contemporary  Italian  thought. 

Here,  in  the  only  magazine  for  the  Italian-Americans  published  in  English, 
is  to  be  found  from  month  to  month,  not  only  the  point  of  view  of  the  Italians, 
but  also  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  the  political,  economic,  social  and 
cultural  development  of  this  country. 

Endorsed  by  men  and  women  high  in  Italian-Amcrican  life,  ATLANTI¬ 
CA  appeals  particularly  to  the  educated,  second  generation,  English-speaking 
Italian-Americans,  who  constitute  the  greater  part  of  its  readers. 
ATLANTICA  is  $3.00  yearly;  25  cents  per  issue. 

ATLANTICA,  33  West  70th  Street,  New  York  City 
Gentlemen: 

(  )  Please  enter  my  subscription  to  your  magazine  for  one  year  for  which  /  en¬ 

close  $3.00. 

(  )  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  latest  i:sue.  /  enclose  25c  (stamps  or  coin). 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ State - - - 
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The  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 

ANNOUNCES 

No.  2  of  'The  Modern  Language  Journal  Supplementary  Series" 

"A  BASIC  FRENCH  VOCABULARY" 

By 

James  B.  Tharp,  Ohio  State  University  Algernon  Coleman,  University  of  Chicago 

Arthur  G.  Bovee,  University  of  Chicago  Russell  P.  Ja.meson,  Obcriin  College 

Helen  M.  Eddy,  University  of  Iowa  High  School 
A  pamphlet  of  about  40  pages.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid,  payable  in  advance. 

PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED 

"VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  STUDENTS" 

"The  Modern  Language  Journal  Supplementary  Series,"  No.  1 

By 

William  L.  Schwartz,  Stanford  University  Arthur  G.  Bovee,  University  of  Chicago 
Lawrence  A.  Wilkins,  New  York  City  High  Schools 

A  frank  and  honest  answer  to  the  vocational  phase  of  the  question,  “What  is  the  practical 
value  of  modern  foreign  language  study?”  Approximately  40  pages.  Price,  25  cents,  payable 
in  advance.  Please  remit  by  check  or  money  order  made  payable  to  “The  Modern  Language 
Journal.” 

The  Modern  Language  Journal,  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Federation,  is  the  outstand^ 
ing  general  journal  of  modern  foreign  language  teaching  in  the  United  States.  Eight  issues  a 
year;  subscription,  $2.  {Canada  and  other  foreign  countries,  $2.50).  Sample  copy  sent  free. 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

5500  Thirty- third  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

•  • 


I  Bring  the  University  to  Your  Home 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  too  want  to  keep  informed  of  the 
latest  findings  in  biology,  mental  hygiene,  medicine,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  current  events  In  art,  literature,  history,  politics.  But  only 
a  few  have  the  time,  opportunity,  or  money  to  continue  the  in¬ 
struction  they  have  obtained  at  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

KNOWLEDGE 

will  bring  this  information  directly  to  you.  A  staff  of  highly 
trained  and  specialized  writers  is  offering  its  knowledge  and 
experience  to  you  through  KNOWLEDGE. 

From  the  pages  of  this  monthly  periodical: 

Why  There  Are  Still  Cannibals  A  Study  of  Casanova’s  Life 

Where  Did  Life  Originate?  Interesting  Data  on  Fortune-Tellers 

Some  Facts  About  Hypnotism  Diet  That  Will  Cure  Worry 

Menstruation  as  a  Normal  Function  What  Makes  a  Dwarf? 

Blood  Transfusion  from  a  Corpse  Intelligence  of  Apes  and  Children 

Cures  for  Mental  Disorder  How  to  Break  a  Bad  Habit 

KNOWLEDGE  may  be  obtained  for  25  cents  at  the  better 
newsstands,  or  you  may  obtain 

5  ISSUES  FOR  $1 

KNOWLEDGE,  111  East  15th  Street,  New  York 

Name _ Address _ 
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THE  LITERARY  WORLD 
12  Mt.  Morris  Park  West 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  your  review  for  one  year  (12  issues)  for  which  I  enclose  $1.00. 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City _ State - - - 
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You  are  cordially  invited  to  join  the 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  GERMAN 

and  to  subscribe  to  the 

GERMAN  QUARTERLY 

Published  by  the  Association  in  January, 

March,  May  and  November 

The  dues  for  membership  are  $2.50  a  year;  this  includes  the 

German  Quarterly. 

The  subscription  price  for  the  German  Quarterly  alone  is  $2.00 
a  year,  single  copies  50c;  sample  copies  on  request. 

Please  address  all  business  communications  to 

GONTHER  KEIL,  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Hunter  College,  Kingsbridge  Station 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  magazine 


STORY  is  now 

published  monthly  at 


**When  I  read  them,  as  long  as  I  do  not  thinks  that  they  are 
all  but  toys  and  untruths,  they  delight  me;  but  when  I  pon¬ 
der  seriously  what  they  are,  I  throw  the  very  best  of  them 
against  the  walls” — ^don  quixote. 


25 


AN  ISSUE 


What  the  curate  said  to  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Visage  concerning  the  popular  romances  of  his 
day  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  typical  maga* 
zinc  story  today.  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  reader 
of  STORY  throwing  it  against  the  walls?  For  one 
thing,  it  would  be  rather  foolish,  considering  that 
past  numbers  of  story  already  are  being  treasured 
as  first-rate  literary  collections.  The  Viennese  and 
Majorcan  issues  have  become  collector’s  items. 
American  numbers  promise  to  follow  suit.  The 
reasons  arc  not  far  to  seek: 

Story  was  conceived  and  dedicated  to  the  adven¬ 
turous  idea  that  the  short  story  as  literature  should 
be  encouraged.  It  has  held  steadfastly  to  that  be¬ 
lief,  presenting  writers  who  were  being  denied  an 
adequate  medium  of  expression  elsewhere.  It  has 
maintained  a  standard  of  short  story  excellence 
unequalled  by  any  other  magazine  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  fiction.  And  it  docs  not  care  tuppence 
whether  a  name  is  famous  or  otherwise,  so  long 
u  the  writer’s  story  is  a  sound  one. 


On  the  day  before  all  the  banks  were  closed  the 
first  American  issue  of  story  made  its  appearana 
and  was  almost  immediately  exhausted.  On  the 
day  of  the  NRA  holiday  in  New  York  the  Octo¬ 
ber  number,  beginning  story  as  a  monthly  at  25c, 

was  on  its  way  to  its  numerous  friends . The 

hurly-burly  of  current  events  we  have  always  with 
us,  but  the  crystalization  of  life  in  its  more  en¬ 
during  values  can  only  be  found  in  a  magazine 
which  Edward  J.  O'Brien  has  called  “the  most 
distinguished  short  story  magazine  in  the  world." 

Editors,  STORY  Date _ 

20  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  STORY  for  one 
year.  Enclosed  find  check  or  money  order  for  $3 
(Two  years,  $5).  Foreign,  $4  (Two  years,  $6). 

Name  _ 

Address _ 

City _ SteU _ — 
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—  The  Modern 

H  I  N  KER 

"  Edited  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes,  Ph.  D. 

A  Truly  International  ■ 
Magazine .... 

For  the  intelligent  reader  keenly  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world — affairs  that  embrace  politics,  literature,  philosophy,  soci¬ 
ology,  art,  science — there  is  a  magazine  which  will  keep  him  inform¬ 
ed  with  the  most  eminent  thought  of  the  present  day.  That  magazine 
is  The  Modern  Thinker.  This  publication  is  international.  Its  view¬ 
point  is  unbiased  and  cosmopolitan.  It  has  one  interest:  to  present 
the  finest  writing  by  the  finest  minds.  Thus  you  can  find,  side  by 
side  in  The  Modern  Thinker,  an  iconoclastic  essay  on  the  ruthless¬ 
ness  of  nature  by  Llewellyn  Powys;  a  deprecation  of  the  theology  of 
present-day  physicists  by  Professor  Max  Schoen;  George  Bernard 
Shaw  on  the  problem  of  sterilization;  Arnold  Zweig  on  half-Jews 
and  their  worries  in  the  modern  world.  In  current  issues  you  will 
find  also  such  articles  as  What  Is  Behind  Race  Theories,  by  Franz 
Boaz;  The  Soul  of  Modern  Man,  by  Carl  G.  Jung. 

The  scope  of  The  Modern  Thinker  is  vast.  You  will  find 
it  not  only  comprehensive,  but  intensely  interesting  as  well.  You  can 
do  no  better  than  to  subscribe  to  it  now.  There  is  a  special  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  at  present — $2  for  one  year.  Simply  enclose  this  sum  (bills, 
check,  or  money  order)  and  mail  to  The  Modern  Thinker,  310 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 
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ATLA?ifTIS 

Lander,  Volker,  Reisen 
EDITED  BY  MARTIN  HORLIMANN 
RM  15. — annually 

Monthly  magazine  distinguished  in  for¬ 
mat  and  well  known  for  its  excellent  pho¬ 
tographic  reproductions  of  nature  scenes. 
Travel  sketches  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
authoritative  ethnological  and  geographic¬ 
al  studies;  essays  on  natural  science,  richly 
illustrated.  Fiction. 

Sample  copies  gratis  on  application  to  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Company,  131  Varik  Street, 

P.  0.  Box  66,  New  York 

Verlag  Bibiiographitches  Instihit  AG.,  Leipzig 


GESELLSCHAFT  UND  WIRTSCHAFT 

Ein  bildstatistisches  Elementarwerk 

The  Sociological  and  Industrial  Museum  in  Vienna  offers  in 
colored  graphic  tables  a  survey  of  the  world’s  productive  activi¬ 
ties,  social  variations  and  culture  strata,  past  and  present.  100 
graphic  tables,  some  in  eight  colors.  In  lithograph,  30  sheets  of 
text.  46  X  30.5  centimeters.  In  linen  case,  58.50  marks. 

“The  high  educational  value  of  the  method  of  visualization  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  charts  and  the  great  economy  of  intellectual  effort  in 
the  acquisition  of  essential  statistical  knowledge  of  the  world,  which 
these  represent,  inspired  /Ae  greatest  enthusiasm  among  the  educa¬ 
tors  present  under  our  auspices  in  Geneva.  I  must  repeat  my  own 
conviction  that  in  this  method  we  have  a  means  of  effecting  much  of 
the  vast  educational  effort  for  peace  that  has  to  be  conducted  urgent¬ 
ly  in  all  lands.” — Captain  Lothian  Small,  The  League  of  Nations 
Association. 


*PubUsher8 

135  Bleecker  St.,  New  York  City 

THE  LARGEST 
ITALIAN  BOOKSTORE 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

"IL  GIORNALINO" 

A  fortnightly  four-page  bulletin  published 
in  Italian  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges 
where  Italian  is  taught.  Here  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  those  interested  in 
improving  their  knowledge  of  Italian  or  in 
keeping  up  with  current  events  in  Italy. 

Subscription  $1.00  per  year 


Ausfiihrlichcr  Prospekt  durch  jede  Buchhandlung  odcr  durch  den  Verlag 

BIBLIOGRAPHISCHES  INSTITUT  AG.  -  LEIPZIG 
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WHAT  IS  “AMERIQUE”? 

“Amcriquc”  is  a  weekly  newspaper  affording  valuable  information  to  those 
seeking  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  culture. — It  contains  not  only 
news,  but  also  the  facts  which  arc  behind  the  news,  which  give  meaning  and 
significance  to  important  world  events. — It  contains  contributions  of  the  high¬ 
est  order  on  a  great  variety  of  current  topics. — It  chronicles  the  activities  of  the 
French-speaking  societies  in  America. — It  is  recommended  by  teachers  of 
French  in  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities. — It  fosters  Franco-Amcrican 
unity. — It  is  profusely  illustrated. — “Amcriquc”  is  printed  on  glazed  paper  of 
high  quality. 

There  is  no  French  paper  in  this  country  which  can  rival 
" Amerique"  in  its  thoroughness,  authoritativeness 
and  comprehensiveness 

Write  for  a  sample  copy  to 

ilMElRIQUE 

137  West  27th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Subscription  Rates 

I  Year  (52  Issues),  $2.00  6  Months  (26  Issues),  $1.25 


EUROPA:  an  All  Europe  Review 

Published  at  565  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  KOZLENKO 
Contributors:  Mussolini,  Herriot,  Raymond  Poincare,  Manuel  Aza- 
na.  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Stefan  Zweig,  Franz  Werfel,  Pirandello, 
Severini,  Archipenko,  Mary  Wigman,  Isaac  Babel,  Kurt  Jooss,  E.  C. 
Fabre,  Franz  Roh,  Rene  Clair,  Eric  Pommer,  Guillermo  de  Torre, 
Paul  Zucker,  Samuel  Putnam  and  others. 

ISSUED  QUARTERLY 

“.  .  .  Europa  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  magazines  I  have  ever  seen.” 

— Leopold  Stot{Owsl{i. 

“Your  publication  is  intelligent  and  unique.” — Stefan  Zweig. 

“We  herald  Europa  as  the  most  significant  of  the  new  magazines  which  has 
appeared  in  the  last  two  years.” — John  Mebane  in  (Dontemporary  Trends. 

“I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  appearance  of  the  magazine.  The  make  up  of 
it  is  extremely  good.  It  has  dignity  and  balance,  combined  with  a  feeling  of 
modernity.  Your  articles  indicate  acute,  aesthetic  discrimination.” 

Condi  Nast,  Publisher  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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The  American-German  Review 

A  NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

For  Promoting  Cultural  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  and  German-Speaking  Peoples 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  CARL  SCHURZ  MEMORIAL  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

An  Organization  Founded  in  1930 

“To  enrich  the  life  and  thought  of  the  American  people 
by  introducing  those  cultural  achievements  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  that  are  adaptable  to  American  conditions T 

SUBSCRIPTION —  $2  PER  YEAR 

Membership  in  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc.  $10  per  year 
Sustaining  Membership  $50  per  year 

Life  Membership  —  One  Paynr  ;nt  $1,000 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  MEMBERSHIP  INCLUDE  $2  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

The  American-German  Review 


New  Titles  in  ‘'The  Civilization  of  the  American  Indian'  Series 

NEW  SOURCES  OF  INDIAN  HISTORY,  1850-1891 

A  Miscellany 

STANLEY  VESTAL 

The  author  of  Sitting  Bull,  Warpath  and  Kit  Carson  makes  available 
here  for  the  first  time  a  wealth  of  original  material  collected  during 
his  researches  among  the  Sioux  Indians.  It  gives  us  the  fabric  of 
Sioux  life  in  the  age  which  witnessed  increasing  traffic  on  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Trail,  the  death  of  Custer,  and  the  birth  of  the  Ghost  Dance. 
370  pages.  Illustrated.  fust  Out,  $3.50 

THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES 

GRANT  FOREMAN 

The  New  York  Times  called  Mr.  Foreman’s  Indian  Removal  “not 
merely  an  account  of  what  happened  to  a  few  Indians,  but  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  understanding  of  white  civilization  in  America.”  Mr. 
Foreman’s  new  volume,  describing  the  growth  of  a  culture  rare 
among  Indians,  is  in  many  respects  his  greatest  contribution  to  the 
neglected  story  of  the  part  the  Indian  played  in  making  the  United 
States.  430  pages.  Illustrated.  fust  Out,  $4.00 

Write  for  new  catalog  to  the 

Publishers  .  UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS  :  Norman 
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Money:  the  Human  Conflict 

By  ELGIN  GROSECLOSE 

It  is  a  book  for  an  age  which  needs  a  new  appraisal  of  the  role 
money  has  played  in  human  affairs.  It  is,  therefore,  something 
more  than  "another  book  on  monetary  theory."  The  author,  former 
editorial  associate  of  "Fortune  Magazine,"  gives  us  a  brilliantly 
written  account  of  man’s  effort  to  control  the  mechanism  of  ex¬ 
change,  from  the  time  of  Greece  to  1934,  and  reveals,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  in  its  completeness  the  force  which  credit  has 
exerted  on  the  delicate  structure  of  modern  money  economy. 
Publication  date,  November  1,  1934.  Tentatively  priced  at  $3.00. 

The  Relations  of  Learning 

By  WILLIAM  BENNETT  BIZZELL 

In  a  series  of  convocation  addresses,  given  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  at  the  opening  of  each  academic  year  from  1925  to 
1934,  President  William  Bennett  Bizzell  has  developed  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  thread  the  philosophy  underlying  higher  instruction  in  the 
United  States.  These  addresses  are  here  brought  together  in  one 
volume,  together  with  the  President’s  inaugural  address  and  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  March,  1934,  issue  of  the  "University 
of  Chicago  Magazine."  The  whole,  dealing  with  the  past  ten  years, 
relates  the  various  aspects  of  learning  to  the  shifting  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  economic  and  educational  situations  through  which  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  passing.  It  will  be  found  to  be  a  timely  contribution 
to  educational  thought.  Publication  date,  November  15,  1934. 
Tentatively  priced  at  $2.50. 

UNIVERSITY  of  OKLAHOMA  PRESS 

NORMAN,  OKLAHOMA,  U.S.A. 
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